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The  Middle-Grade  Enrichment  Readers 


A  successful  reading  series  should  do  more  than  merely  develop  skill  in 
reading.  \jt  should  stimulate  children  to  want  to  read,  and  its  content  should 
be  of  such  quality  as  to  deepen  children’s  insights  into  human  relationships, 
to  widen  the  horizon  of  their  experiences,  and  to  intensify  those  experiences. 
This  is  asking  a  good  deal  of  the  selections  which  comprise  the  many  books 
of  a  reading  program,  but  the  Enrichment  Books  which  supplement  the 
Ginn  Basic  Readers  are  designed  to  satisfy  all  these  requirements. 

The  stories  in  the  Middle-Grade  Enrichment  Readers  speak  to  the 
child  on  his  level  of  interest  and  understanding.  They  help  him  to  relate  to 
the  adult  world  and  also  afford  him  answers  to  many  of  the  problems  he 
meets  in  his  own  everyday  experiences.  In  short,  they  help  to  give  him 
those  “eternal  perspectives”  by  means  of  which  he  can  bring  his  life  into 
better  focus.  This  is  what  real  literature  is  supposed  to  do,  and  the  En¬ 
richment  Readers  which  accompany  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  are,  above 
everything,  literary  readers.  The  selections  in  these  books  represent  land¬ 
marks  in  the  field  of  children’s  literature,  many  of  them  classics  which  every 
“educated”  child  should  know. 

Many  kinds  of  literary  experiences  are  offered  children  in  the  Middle- 
Grade  Enrichment  Readers.  Fiction,  both  fantasy  and  the  historical 
and  modern  realistic  story;  essay-type  selections  on  nature,  science,  invention, 
and  history;  legends  and  modern  stories  told  in  dramatic  form;  and  finally 
poetry,  both  lyric  and  ballad,  are  among  the  kinds  of  literary  expression 
represented  in  these  books. 

Poetry,  though  mentioned  last  in  the  paragraph  above,  is  emphatically 
stressed  in  the  Middle-Grade  Enrichment  Books.  Appropriate  poems 
are  included  in  the  various  units  of  the  three  readers,  Down  Story  Roads , 
Along  Story  Trails ,  and  On  Story  Wings ,  and  in  addition,  one  whole  unit  in 
each  reader  is  devoted  to  poetry.  The  selections  in  these  units  are  grouped 
under  headings  such  as  “Sounds  in  Words,”  “Some  Poems  Tell  Stories,” 
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“Poems  About  Things  Around  You,”  and  “Poems  Without  Rhyme.”  The 
introductory  notes  that  accompany  each  of  these  poetry  units  are  addressed 
to  the  children  themselves  so  that  they  can  read  and  ponder  the  poems 
with  greater  appreciation. 

Humor  is  well  represented  in  each  of  the  three  volumes  of  the  Middle- 
Grade  Enrichment  Series.  A  sense  of  humor  is  one  of  the  prime  qualities 
of  a  rich  personality,  and  reading,  as  these  stories  and  poems  demonstrate, 
is  one  sure  way  of  fostering  and  developing  it.  Perhaps  this  would  be  a 
good  place  to  state  that  the  first  requirement  for  each  selection  of  the  En¬ 
richment  Readers  was  that  it  should  be  entertaining  to  children. 

The  concluding  unit  of  each  of  the  Middle-Grade  Enrichment  Books  is 
devoted  to  one  long  story.  Here  the  very  finest  of  literary  fare  has  been 
chosen  for  the  children’s  enjoyment.  “Honk:  The  Moose,”  by  Phil  Stong, 
a  humorous,  almost-might-be-true  story  of  two  small  boys  in  a  Minnesota 
town,  ends  the  Fourth  Reader,  Down  Story  Roads.  The  classic  tale  “Rikki- 
tikki-tavi,”  complete  and  unabridged,  from  Rudyard  Kipling’s  The  Jungle 
Book  is  the  long  story  in  the  Fifth  Reader,  Along  Story  Trails.  For  the  last 
unit  of  the  Sixth  Reader,  On  Story  Wings,  a  story  cycle  based  on  Malory’s 
King  Arthur  legend  was  chosen.  It  begins  with  the  story  of  how  Arthur 
became  king,  followed  by  an  account  of  how  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table 
were  formed  into  a  body  of  men  with  a  single  high  purpose.  Then  come 
exciting  incidents  from  the  life  and  adventures  of  Sir  Launcelot.  The  cycle 
is  concluded  with  the  death  of  Arthur. 

The  Enrichment  Readers  are  a  real  treasure  house  of  literary  fare  which 
children  can  read  for  themselves  and  which  will  surely  whet  their  appetites 
for  further  reading.  The  Ginn  Basic  Reading  Program  is  concerned  not 
only  that  children  should  learn  to  read,  but  also  that  they  should  read  books. 
It  is  in  the  elementary  grades  that  the  book-reading  habit  is  developed. 
For  this  reason,  the  authors  have  been  at  pains  to  make  their  selections  from 
children’s  books.  A  good  classroom  library  could  be  developed  by  bringing 
together  the  books  from  which  the  materials  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Reading 
Program  have  been  chosen  in  each  grade.  The  book  lists  included  in  the 
Middle-Grade  Enrichment  Readers  are  an  excellent  source  of  sug¬ 
gested  references. 

As  further  evidence  of  its  concern  that  children  should  develop  a  life¬ 
time,  book-reading  habit,  the  Ginn  Reading  Program  offers  a  series  of 
Book-Length  Stories.  This  series  includes  eight  titles  with  new  ones 
being  added  from  time  to  time.  They  are  beautifully  illustrated  books 
written  by  such  outstanding  authors  as  Clyde  Robert  Bulla,  Mabel  Leigh 
Hunt,  Rutherford  Montgomery,  and  others.  These  stories  of  high  adventure, 
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both  historical  and  modern,  extend  the  themes  and  interests  already  repre¬ 
sented  in  selections  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Reading  Series.  Though  they  are 
not  written  with  a  strictly  controlled  vocabulary,  they  are  sufficiently  easy 
to  encourage  the  efforts  of  less  capable  readers.  They  are  natural  follow-ups 
to  the  long-story  units  which  conclude  the  Middle-Grade  Enrichment 
Readers. 

Thus,  the  Enrichment  Readers,  coupled  with  the  Book-Length  Stories, 
offer  a  truly  supplementary  reading  program.  Their  very  titles  suggest  a 
strong  tie  to  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers.  Their  content  definitely  expands 
and  implements  the  content  of  the  earlier  readers.  In  whatever  way  the 
teacher  chooses  to  use  them,  whether  as  free-choice  reading  or  as  reinforce¬ 
ment  to  the  work  of  the  basal  series,  the  Enrichment  Readers  will  give 
children  additional  reading  pleasure  and  opportunities  for  true  personal 
growth. 
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II 

Suggestions  for  Teaching 
On  Story  Wings 


The  lesson  plans  which  follow  in  Chapter  III  of  this  manual  include 
suggestions  for  teaching  each  selection  in  On  Story  Wings.  In  keeping  with 
the  purposes  of  the  Middle-Grade  Enrichment  Readers,  the  teaching 
suggestions  are  designed  to  further  the  interpretation  of  the  selections  and  to 
develop  appreciation  of  their  literary  qualities.  For  the  teacher’s  conven¬ 
ience,  the  plans  follow  a  definite  pattern;  however,  they  present  a  variety  of 
techniques  for  teaching  the  wide  range  of  content  in  the  Middle-Grade 
Enrichment  Readers. 

The  teacher  should  use  the  lesson  plans  as  a  guide,  adapting  them  to  meet 
the  needs  of  her  group.  Children  who  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  inde¬ 
pendence  in  critical  and  creative  reading  may  sometimes  read  an  entire 
unit  with  little  introduction  of  the  individual  selections.  Later,  an  opportu¬ 
nity  should  be  provided  for  a  discussion  of  the  selections  and  their  accompany¬ 
ing  exercises.  Other  children  will  profit  from  the  guidance  offered  by  the 
four  steps  in  each  lesson  plan: 

1.  Preparation  for  Reading 

2.  Discussion  of  the  Story 

3.  Application  of  Reading  Skills 

4.  Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Preparation  for  Reading 

The  informal  discussion  which  precedes  independent  reading  provides 
an  opportunity  to  build  background  for  each  selection.  The  children  receive 
help  in  clarifying  unfamiliar  concepts  and  ideas  and  in  anticipating  the  story 
mood  and  the  author’s  purpose.  Closely  related  is  the  presentation  of 
additional  supplementary  information  which  is  relevant  to  the  selection. 
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Thus,  in  widening  the  experiences  which  children  bring  to  their  reading, 
the  teacher  helps  them  to  read  each  story  or  poem  with  greater  interest, 
understanding,  and  appreciation. 

It  is  assumed  that  most  teachers  will  give  some  attention  to  words  whose 
meanings  are  essential  to  the  understanding  of  the  story.  The  ability  of  the 
group  will  determine  the  extent  of  this  activity  and  the  selection  of  words 
for  special  presentation.  The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  attack  new 
words  by  applying  principles  of  phonetic  and  structural  analysis  and  by 
using  context  clues.  Independent  use  of  the  glossary  and  the  dictionary 
will  clarify  and  extend  many  word  meanings. 

Before  the  children  turn  to  the  selection,  the  teacher  should  help  them 
establish  purposes  for  reading.  These  may  evolve  from  questions  which 
have  arisen  in  the  pre-reading  discussion  or  they  may  be  suggested  by 
either  the  children  or  the  teacher. 


Discussion  of  the  Story 

This  section  of  the  lesson  plan  includes  suggestions  for  discussion  after 
the  children  have  completed  independent,  silent  reading  of  the  entire  selec¬ 
tion.  Although  the  suggested  questions  check  the  comprehension  of  ideas 
which  are  essential  to  understanding  the  selection,  they  emphasize  the  critical 
and  creative  reading  skills.  The  children  are  guided  in  thinking  and  inter¬ 
preting  beyond  the  specific  statements  in  a  selection  as  they  draw  conclusions, 
make  inferences,  form  judgments,  prove  opinions,  predict  outcomes  based 
on  story  facts,  and  relate  the  story  situations  to  their  own  experiences. 
Evaluation  of  character  traits  and  interpretation  of  emotions  and  motives 
help  children  to  identify  with  story  characters  and  their  problems,  and  provide 
vicarious  experiences  which  broaden  horizons  and  deepen  insights  into  human 
relationships.  Opportunities  to  read  critically  and  to  evaluate  information 
are  provided  when  children  interpret  cause-and-effect  relationships,  find  main 
ideas  and  supporting  details,  and  discriminate  between  relevant  and  irrel¬ 
evant  ideas. 

Closely  related  to  the  critical  and  creative  reading  skills  are  the  suggestions 
for  helping  children  appreciate  those  qualities  in  the  selections  which  are 
characteristic  of  good  writing.  The  authors’  artistic  use  of  words  in  por¬ 
traying  action,  conveying  mood,  and  establishing  setting  is  emphasized. 
Figurative  language,  particularly  -metaphor  and  simile,  which  presents 
vivid  and  appropriate  word  pictures  is  discussed.  Attention  is  given  also  to 
the  convincing  presentation  of  characters  and  the  skillful  development  of 
story  plot.  In  discussing  the  variety  of  writing  styles  in  the  selections, 
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children  learn  to  appreciate  expository  writing  in  the  factual  selections  as 
well  as  the  narrative  form  in  fictional  stories  and  to  compare  and  contrast 
their  characteristics. 

The  suggestions  for  oral  reading  which  appear  in  the  lesson  plans  serve 
many  purposes.  In  some  instances,  oral  rereading  heightens  appreciation 
of  an  author’s  skillful  use  of  words  and  phrases.  At  other  times,  it  helps  to 
confirm  an  opinion  or  to  clarify  a  point.  Occasionally,  children  reread  a 
selection  to  enjoy  it  together  through  oral  interpretation. 

The  section,  “Discussion  of  the  Story,’’  in  each  lesson  plan  also  includes 
suggestions  for  incorporating  the  end-of-the-story  exercises  in  the  discussion. 
Following  the  independent  reading  of  the  selections,  children  will  write  the 
answers  to  some  questions  in  the  exercises;  other  answers  should  be  thought 
out  carefully  but  not  written  down.  The  ability  of  the  group  and  the  nature 
of  each  exercise  will  determine  whether  it  is  done  independently  or  under 
teacher  direction. 

The  extent  of  the  discussion  which  follows  each  story  will  vary  with  the 
needs  of  the  group.  The  teacher  may  wish  to  emphasize  only  a  few  of  the 
suggested  discussion  topics  with  those  children  who  read  a  complete  unit 
independently.  She  should  supplement  the  discussion  when  children  would 
profit  from  additional  guidance  in  the  interpretation  of  story  facts  and  ideas. 
In  any  event,  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  the  selections  are  of  greatest 
importance. 

Application  of  Reading  Skills 

The  activities  in  this  section  of  the  lesson  plan  offer  further  practice  in 
skills  which  have  been  developed  in  the  Manual  for  Teaching  the  Sixth 
Reader,  Revised,  and  at  preceding  levels.  They  emphasize  skills  which  are 
particularly  applicable  to  understanding  and  appreciating  the  content 
and  style  of  each  selection.  In  determining  which  exercises  to  use,  the 
teacher  should  be  guided  by  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  her  group. 

The  comprehension  and  study-skills  exercises  and  teacher-directed 
activities  provide  practice  in  the  critical  and  creative  reading  skills.  They 
guide  children  not  only  in  recalling  story  facts  but  also  in  using  them  in  higher- 
level  thinking. 

Word  meaning  and  word  analysis  which  gives  clues  to  word  meaning  are 
stressed  in  the  word-study  activities.  The  use  of  figurative  language,  words 
with  multiple  meanings  and  shades  of  meaning,  dictionary  and  glossary 
usage,  and  a  review  of  the  effect  that  prefixes  and  suffixes  have  on  meaning 
are  included  in  the  activities. 
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Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Each  lesson  plan  concludes  with  suggestions  for  language-arts  activities 
which  are  closely  related  to  the  content  and  style  of  the  selection.  Drama¬ 
tization,  creative  writing,  research,  oral  and  written  reports,  group  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  further  related  reading  extend  the  interests  which  were  created 
and  stimulated  through  reading  the  selection. 

Poetry 

The  short  lesson  plans  which  accompany  the  poetry  in  both  the  prose 
units  and  the  poetry  unit  include  brief  suggestions  for  helping  children 
comprehend  and  appreciate  more  fully  each  poem’s  style  and  content.  After 
a  short  group  discussion  which  builds  readiness  for  enjoying  the  poem,  the 
teacher  should  read  it  aloud  to  the  group.  The  subsequent  discussion  and 
oral  rereading  by  the  children  help  to  clarify  ideas  and  to  develop  skill  in 
oral  interpretation  of  poetry. 

In  keeping  with  the  arrangement  of  the  poems  in  the  Readers,  the  lesson 
plans  for  the  selections  in  the  poetry  unit  are  grouped  m  sections.  Included 
are  suggestions  for  introducing  and  reviewing  each  section,  with  emphasis 
on  the  characteristics  which  are  common  to  each  group  of  poems. 
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Plans  for  Teaching 
On  Story  Wings 


Introducing  the  New  Book 

To  develop  interest  in  the  new  book,  write  its  title,  On 
Story  Wings ,  on  the  chalkboard.  Discuss  briefly  with  the 
children  the  purpose  of  the  book  and  the  ways  in  which  they 
will  use  it. 

Distribute  copies  of  the  Reader  and  give  the  children  an 
opportunity  to  look  at  the  story  titles  and  illustrations  and 
to  speculate  on  the  content  of  the  selections.  Help  the  group 
to  recall  and  share  other  stories  and  poems  written  by  authors 
and  poets  whose  names  they  may  recognize. 

Continue  by  suggesting  that  the  group  examine  various 
parts  of  the  book  together.  On  the  title  page  call  attention 
to  the  names  of  the  three  authors,  the  name  of  the  publishing 
company,  and  the  cities  in  which  its  offices  are  located.  Next, 
ask  the  children  to  turn  the  page  and  look  at  the  Acknowledg¬ 
ments  section.  Discuss  briefly  the  importance  of  the  book’s 
publication  date  which  appears  at  the  top  of  the  page.  Then 
explain  that  the  many  individuals  and  publishing  companies 
whose  names  are  included  in  the  following  four  pages  have 
given  permission  to  use  the  stories  and  poems  in  On  Story 
Wings.  The  names  of  the  artists  who  illustrated  the  selections 
appear  at  the  bottom  of  page  7  in  the  Reader. 

Next,  direct  the  children’s  attention  to  the  Contents  page. 
Point  out  the  four  units  of  short  stories,  the  unit  of  poetry, 
and  the  last  unit  which  includes  The  Long  Story,  “King 
Arthur  and  His  Knights,”  rather  than  several  shorter  selec- 
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tions.  Then  have  the  children  note  the  last  two  entries  in  the 
Contents  and  suggest  that  they  turn  to  the  section  “Some 
Books  to  Read.”  Discuss  the  titles  and  encourage  the 
children  to  read  the  books  whose  annotations  interest  them. 

Continue  by  directing  the  children’s  attention  to  “Your 
Glossary”  on  page  368.  Briefly  discuss  the  purposes  of  the 
pronunciation  key,  the  illustrations  which  help  to  clarify 
word  meanings,  and  the  page  numbers  which  follow  many  of 
the  definitions. 

In  looking  through  the  book,  the  children  no  doubt  will 
have  noticed  the  exercises  which  follow  each  story.  It  might 
be  wise  at  this  time  to  explain  that  the  exercises  are  designed 
to  help  children  understand  the  stories  better.  Studying 
the  exercises  will  follow  the  reading  of  each  story. 

Before  reading  the  poem  “A  Book”  to  the  group,  ask 
several  children  to  give  brief  answers  to  the  question,  “What 
is  a  book?”  Call  attention  especially  to  the  responses  which 
use  comparison,  either  metaphor  or  simile.  Then  say,  “The 
poem  which  opens  On  Story  Wings  compares  a  book  and  its 
pages  to  a  frigate,  coursers,  and  a  chariot .”  If  necessary, 
discuss  the  meanings  of  the  italicized  words,  then  ask  the 
children  to  listen  to  the  poem  to  discover  why  the  poet  speaks 
of  a  book  as  a  means  of  travel. 

After  reading  the  poem  aloud,  ask :  “In  what  way  is  a  book 
like  a  frigate?  To  what  faraway  land  has  a  book  taken  you 
recently?  How  does  the  poet  describe  a  page  of  poetry?  In 
what  way  does  poetry  ‘prance?  Is  it  expensive  to  travel  by 
means  of  a  book?”  Ask  a  volunteer  to  read  aloud  the  lines 
which  answer  this  last  question  and,  if  necessary,  clarify  the 
meanings  of  traverse,  oppress  of  toll,  and  frugal. 

Ask  the  children  to  open  their  books  to  follow  as  you  read 
the  poem  aloud  again.  Call  their  attention  to  the  way 
punctuation  guides  interpretation,  then  suggest  that  the 
children  read  the  poem  silently  in  preparation  for  oral  reading. 
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Unit  I  •  Adventure  in  a  New  Land 


Introducing  the  Unit 

The  five  stories  in  Unit  I  take  place  during  the  days  of 
exploration  and  settlement  in  North  America.  The  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  different  story  characters  will  help  sixth  graders 
appreciate  the  excitement  and  challenge  of  life  in  a  new  land. 

“An  Affair  of  Furs”  lifts  the  curtain  on  an  important  scene 
from  American  history — the  struggle  between  the  French 
and  British  for  control  of  the  New  World.  The  boy  Peter  is  a 
true  patriot  who  risks  his  own  life  to  foil  the  plans  of  two 
French  traitors  in  1759. 

There  is  poetry  in  “The  Cabin  Faced  West,”  a  quiet, 
moving  story  about  a  girl’s  loneliness  in  a  new  home.  It 
portrays  a  family  living  with  great  dignity  in  a  little  cabin 
on  the  Pennsylvania  frontier  of  1784. 

“The  Steamboat  Race”  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  steam¬ 
boat  travel  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  sixteen-year-old 
Jonathan  Brent.  During  the  brief  hours  of  a  trip  on  an  Ohio 
River  steamer  in  1845,  he  experiences  both  excitement  and 
tragedy. 

A  girl  named  Serilda  Shaw  plays  the  heroic  role  in  “The 
Bridge  Is  Saved.”  The  story  affords  an  exciting  glimpse  of 
earlier  days  in  America  and  presents  a  satisfying  picture  of 
strong  family  unity  and  community  pride. 

“A  Trail  Herd  and  Its  Management”  is  a  factual  account 
of  what  trail  life  was  really  like.  It  depicts  cattle  drives  as 
hard  work,  with  the  reward  not  in  the  chase  but  in  the 
satisfaction  of  a  job  well  done. 

The  two  poems  in  Unit  I  present  other  aspects  of  life  in  a 
new  land.  Through  the  poet’s  eye  the  child  can  catch  a 
glimpse  of  America  as  it  was  “once  upon  a  time.” 

The  exercises  which  follow  the  stories  in  Unit  I  emphasize 
comprehension  of  story  sequence  and  action,  and  ability  to 
make  inferences  from  story  details.  Attention  is  also  given 
to  matters  of  style  and  story  structure.  The  children  are 
guided  in  using  reference  books  which  provide  further 
information  about  the  history  of  the  American  frontier. 
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Introducing  the  Unit 


To  introduce  Unit  I,  have  the  children  find  the  unit  title 
on  page  13.  Discuss  the  illustration  and  encourage  the  group 
to  look  quickly  at  the  story  titles  and  the  illustrations  on 
pages  14-79  for  clues  to  the  meaning  of  the  unit  title.  Help 
the  children  to  realize  that  the  settings  of  the  selections  in 
Unit  I  will  be  the  American  frontier  at  various  stages  of  its 
development. 

The  materials  listed  below  are  closely  related  to  the  selec¬ 
tions  in  this  unit.  As  many  of  the  materials  as  possible 
should  be  made  available  for  use  by  the  children  as  they  are 
reading  the  selections. 

Books 

Books  from  Which  Stories  Were  Taken 

Drummer  Boy  for  Montcalm ,  Wilma  Pitchford  Hays 
The  Cabin  Faced  West ,  Jean  Fritz 
Jonathan  Goes  West ,  Stephen  W.  Meader 
Serilda’s  Star ,  Olive  Rambo  Cook 
Up  the  Trail  from  Texas,  J.  Frank  Dobie 

Other  Books 

Hay-foot,  Straw-foot,  by  Erick  Berry. 

Good  fun  with  the  twelve-year-old  boy  who,  during  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  whistled  the  tune  that  became  “Yankee  Doodle.” 

Written  with  Fire,  by  Edna  Hoffman  Evans. 

This  book  is  a  useful  guide  to  studying  and  designing  cattle 
brands. 

Favorite  Poems  Old  and  New,  edited  by  Helen  Ferris. 

An  inclusive  anthology  which  appeals  to  a  wide  range  of  interests. 

Calico  Bush,  by  Rachel  Field. 

The  unforgettable  story  of  a  French  girl’s  pioneer  experiences  on 
the  Maine  frontier. 

Brady,  by  Jean  Fritz. 

A  moving  tale  about  a  Pennsylvania  boy’s  experience  with  the 
Underground  Railroad  in  1836. 

River  of  the  Wolves,  by  Stephen  W.  Meader. 

Captured  in  Maine  by  a  Canadian- Indian  war  party  during  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  a  young  boy  has  an  exciting  escape  to 
Canada. 
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Life  on  the  Mississippi ,  by  Mark  Twain. 

Mark  Twain’s  years  as  a  river  pilot  are  described  in  his  own  rich 
style. 

John  Treegate's  Musket,  by  Leonard  Wibberley. 

An  adventure  story  which  provides  a  background  of  information 
about  America  during  the  Revolutionary  War  period. 

Audio-Visual  Materials 

Films 

Travel  in  America  in  the  1840's  (Coronet) 

Episodes  from  a  boy’s  journey  to  Illinois  from  New  York  State 
in  the  1840’s.  Various  modes  of  transportation  are  shown. 

The  Cattleman  (EBF) 

Portrays  the  life  and  work  of  a  family  and  its  hired  hands  on  a 
typical  cattle  ranch.  Includes  real  cowboy  songs  sung  around  the 
campfire. 


Filmstrips 

Life  in  Early  America  (EBF) 

A  picture  of  early  American  town  life  in  six  different  communi¬ 
ties,  with  emphasis  on  the  life  of  the  children. 

The  American  Buffalo  (EBF) 

Includes  fifty  pictures  taken  while  Walt  Disney  filmed  the  movie 
‘‘The  Vanishing  Prairie.” 


Records 

How  the  West  Was  Won  (RCA  Victor) 

Readings  and  songs  describe  the  pioneers’  settling  of  the  West. 

Frontier  Ballads  (ERS) 

Authentic  ballads  and  text  about  exciting  moments  in  the  west¬ 
ward  expansion.  Includes  “Erie  Canal”  and  “Cumberland  Gap.” 

Reference  Materials 

Webster's  New  International  Dictionary,  Second  Edition, 
Unabridged,  and  Webster's  Third  New  International  Diction¬ 
ary,  Unabridged,  collegiate  and  children’s  dictionaries, 
encyclopedias,  maps  of  North  America  and  of  the  United 
States,  pictures  of  Quebec  and  of  steamboats,  reference  books 
about  horses,  and  American  history  books. 
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Introducing  the  Unit 


An  Affair  of  Furs 


Pages 
14-27 

Peter  Demo  traveled  to  the  New  World  as  a  stowaway  on  a  French 
ship  bringing  army  recruits  to  Quebec  to  fight  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  He  wanted  to  be  a  coureur  de  bo/s  like  his  friend  Philippe 
d’Argons.  To  raise  money  for  the  necessary  equipment,  he  took  a  job 
as  a  counting  boy  for  the  Grand  Company  of  Associates,  a  French  fur 
company.  Later,  Philippe  told  Peter  that  he  suspected  Bigot,  the 
administrator  of  the  company,  and  his  accomplice.  Cadet,  of  secretly 
selling  French  furs  to  the  English  and  Dutch. 

One  day  Peter  overheard  two  Dutch  traders  plotting  to  buy  furs 
which  Bigot  had  obtained  dishonestly  from  the  Indians.  Peter  warned 
Philippe,  who  devised  a  plan  to  steal  the  furs  from  the  warehouse  and 
to  return  them  to  the  Indians.  That  night,  Peter  stealthily  entered  the 
fur  warehouse  through  a  small  high  window  and  unbolted  the  loading 
door  for  Philippe  and  the  co ureurs  de  bois.  The  bateaux  were  loaded 
with  the  furs,  the  door  was  rebolted,  and  Peter  was  attempting  in 
vain  to  reach  the  high  window  when  he  heard  Cadet  and  the  Dutch 
traders.  Fearing  for  his  life,  Peter  pulled  himself  over  the  sill.  Hotly 
pursued,  he  nevertheless  reached  a  friend’s  house  safely. 

New  Words 

Demo*,  recruits,  Quebec*,  Montcalm*,  calloused*,  Philippe 
d’Argons*,  coureur  de  bois*,  Grandpere  Bonheur*,  Bigot*,  ad¬ 
ministrator*,  accomplice*,  Cadet*,  bateaux*,  ventilating* ,  tomb, 
concentrated,  miraculously ,  voyageurs*,  Mademoiselle* 

Note.  The  new  words  in  this  section  of  the  lesson  plan  are  only  those 
which  the  teacher  may  wish  to  develop  with  the  children.  Words  which 
might  be  difficult  to  pronounce  or  to  understand  are  included.  A  complete 
list  of  the  new  words  in  each  selection  may  be  found  on  pages  187-191  of 
this  manual. 

It  is  suggested  that  italicized  words  in  the  section  “Preparation  for 
Reading”  be  written  on  the  chalkboard  for  presentation  and  discussion.  The 
extent  of  this  activity,  however,  should  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the 
particular  group.  Each  teacher  will  wish  to  use  her  own  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  words  to  be  presented. 

The  starred  words  in  the  list  are  found  in  the  section  called  “Your 
Glossary”  which  begins  on  page  368  of  the  Reader. 


Preparation  for  Reading 


Background 
information 
for  the  teacher 


In  the  year  1759,  both  English  and  French  colonists  had 
settlements  on  the  North  American  continent.  The  territory 
along  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  was  a  part 
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of  New  France,  while  a  more  extensive  area  along  the  At¬ 
lantic  seaboard  was  settled  by  the  English  colonists.  Settlers 
from  both  countries  found  fur  trapping  and  trading  finan¬ 
cially  rewarding,  and  they  inevitably  clashed  over  land  rights. 
This  conflict  culminated  in  the  French  and  Indian  War  of 
1754-1763  in  which  both  countries,  particularly  France, 
were  aided  by  Indian  allies. 

Within  the  network  of  French  river  fortresses,  Quebec  was 
probably  the  most  strategic.  Naturally  ideal  as  a  fortress 
and  a  port,  it  also  controlled  the  majority  of  fur  trade  with 
Europe.  With  its  fall  to  the  British  in  the  Battle  of  Quebec, 
September  12-13,  1759,  the  French  lost  the  hope  of  a  New 
World  empire. 

Introduce  the  story  by  saying:  “Our  first  story  takes  place 
in  New  France  in  1759.  Where  was  New  France?”  Ask  the 
children  to  find  this  area  on  a  map  of  North  America.  Then 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  tell  what  they  know  about  this 
period  by  asking:  “Why  was  this  area  called  New  France? 
What  was  happening  there  in  1759?  Did  the  city  of  Quebec 
exist  then?  Was  it  important  to  the  New  World  settlers? 
How?”  If  possible,  display  pictures  of  the  fortress  walls  and 
original  buildings  which  are  still  intact. 

Direct  the  group’s  attention  to  the  following  French  words 
and  names  which  have  been  written  on  the  chalkboard  and 
help  the  children  check  their  pronunciations  of  words  in  the 
glossary  and  in  their  dictionaries.  Discuss  briefly  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  the  words  and  identify  each  story  character. 


Discussing  related 
concepts 


Introducing  the 
new  vocabulary 


Peter  Demo  (a  French  boy  who  came  to  Quebec) 

Philippe  d’ Argons  (a  fur  trader  who  befriended  Peter) 
Grandpere  Bonheur  (a  settler  in  Quebec) 

Mademoiselle  Marie  (Grandpere  Bonheur’s  granddaughter) 
General  Montcalm  (the  leader  of  the  French  army) 

Bigot  and  Cadet  (the  administrator  of  the  Grand  Company 
of  Associates  and  his  accomplice) 
coureur  de  bois  (a  French  fur  trapper  in  North  America) 
bateau  (a  flat-bottomed  boat) 

voyageur  (a  boatman  who  transported  men  and  furs) 

Note.  As  the  group  considers  the  glossary  pronunciation  of  the  name 
Philippe  d’ Argons,  point  out  the  use  of  the  small  capital  N  which  indicates 
the  nasal  sound  used  in  many  French  words.  The  n  itself  is  not  pronounced, 
but  its  presence  means  that  the  preceding  vowel  is  pronounced  through 
both  the  mouth  and  the  nasal  cavity,  much  like  the  o  in  the  word  long. 
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An  Affair  of  Furs  (14-27) 


Setting  a  purpose 
for  reading 


Answering  the 
reading  purpose 


“Let's  Think 
About  It” 


Discussing 
historical  fiction 


Continue  by  asking:  “Why  do  you  think  Peter  left  his 
home  to  join  the  settlers  in  a  new  land?  How  was  the  New 
World  different  from  Europe?  How  might  life  in  New  France 
have  been  difficult?” 

After  the  children  have  speculated  about  these  questions, 
say:  “Excitement  was  easy  for  Peter  to  find.  Very  quickly, 
though,  he  found  danger  too.  Read  the  story  ‘An  Affair  of 
Furs’  to  see  how  Peter’s  courage  and  quick  thinking  helped 
his  country.” 


Discussion  of  the  Story 

Begin  by  asking,  “What  words  would  you  use  to  describe 
Peter?”  As  the  children  mention  courageous,  patriotic,  honest, 
adventuresome,  resourceful,  and  alert,  have  them  read  aloud 
the  story  parts  which  illustrate  these  characteristics.  Lead 
them  to  see  that  the  author  described  Peter  through  his 
actions,  responses,  and  feelings.  Discuss  with  the  group  the 
ways  in  which  Peter’s  actions  and  his  personal  qualities 
helped  New  France’s  cause  in  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

The  questions  in  the  second  paragraph  of  “Let’s  Think 
About  It”  focus  attention  on  the  relationship  between 
Peter’s  adventure  and  the  French  and  Indian  War.  Help 
the  children  to  draw  inferences  from  story  events,  to  share 
other  pertinent  facts  they  may  know,  and  to  use  this 
information  in  answering  the  exercise  questions. 

Continue  by  saying:  “In  this  story,  you  have  read  not 
only  about  Peter  Demo  but  also  about  an  aspect  of  life  in 
Quebec  during  the  French  and  Indian  War.  The  author  has 
constructed  a  fictitious  incident,  but  he  has  based  it  on  fact 
and  has  used  a  real  setting.”  Explain  that  this  type  of  writing 
is  called  historical  fiction. 

Ask:  “In  ‘An  Affair  of  Furs’  what  do  you  think  is  his¬ 
torically  true?  What  is  probably  fictitious?  Do  you  think 
an  adventure  like  Peter’s  really  happened?  Do  you  think 
Peter  Demo  was  a  real  person?  Why?  How  can  reading 
this  kind  of  writing  help  us  in  our  understanding  of  history? 
What  did  you  learn  about  the  French  and  Indian  War  as 
you  read  ‘An  Affair  of  Furs’?”  In  conclusion,  be  sure  the 
children  understand  that  in  writing  historical  fiction,  an 
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author  can  create  fictitious  characters  who  live  and  move 
within  the  framework  of  historical  fact. 

To  help  the  children  appreciate  the  way  in  which  the 
author  created  and  sustained  a  mood  in  the  story,  ask: 
“For  you,  what  were  the  most  exciting  parts  of  the  story? 
How  did  the  author  help  you  to  feel  the  suspense  and 
excitement  leading  up  to  Peter’s  narrow  escape?’’  Suggest 
that  the  children  turn  to  pages  19-23  to  discover  the  words 
and  phrases  which  effectively  set  the  mood.  Have  them 
skim  for  examples  such  as  “.  .  .  heart  thumping’’  (Page  19); 
“Could  anyone  have  heard  his  fall,”  “.  .  .  darkness  was  as 
quiet  as  a  tomb,”  “.  .  .  groped  his  way  .  .  .  ,”  and  “.  .  .  heart 
jump  at  the  loud  creak  ...”  (Page  20).  Point  out  also  how 
the  illustrations  on  these  pages  help  create  a  suspenseful 
mood. 

In  discussing  the  questions  in  “Exploring  Beyond  the 
Story,”  help  the  children  to  understand  the  importance  of 
Quebec  to  the  French  conquest  of  the  New  World.  Give  those 
children  who  have  done  research  on  the  French  and  Indian 
War  an  opportunity  to  share  their  information  with  the 
whole  group. 

Set  aside  a  time  for  the  children  to  present  the  short  plays 
which  were  suggested  in  “Imagining  What  Might  Have 
Happened.”  Be  sure  they  base  their  accounts  on  story  inci¬ 
dents  and  historical  facts. 


Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Note.  This  section  will  include  both  teacher-directed  and  independent 
activities.  The  teacher  may  wish  to  duplicate  the  latter  or  to  write  them 
on  the  chalkboard.  All  the  activities  and  exercises  review  skills  taught  in 
previous  manuals,  particularly  the  Manual  for  Teaching  the  Sixth  Reader. 
Revised.  The  teacher  may  wish  to  refer  also  to  the  "Index  of  Comprehen¬ 
sion  and  Study  Skills”  and  the  "Index  of  Word-Study  Skills”  on  pages 
486-491  of  the  basic  manual  for  further  review 

Occasionally  a  lesson  plan  will  refer  specifically  to  a  pertinent  lesson  in 
the  basic  manual. 


Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

To  check  the  children’s  ability  to  recall  the  important 
ideas  of  the  story  in  sequence,  distribute  copies  of  the  ex¬ 
ercise  on  page  18. 


Creative  reading: 
appreciating  the 
author's  style 


"Exploring  Beyond 
the  Story” 


“Imagining 
What  Might 
Have  Happened 


Recalling 
story  sequence 
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An  Affair  of  Furs  (14-27) 


The  twelve  sentences  below  tell  about  events  from  the 

story  “An  Affair  of  Furs,”  but  they  are  not  in  order.  Num¬ 
ber  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred. 

_  Peter  found  a  job  quickly  because  he  could  read  and 

write  and  do  sums. 

_  Peter  opened  the  loading  door  for  the  coureurs  de 

bois. 

_  While  piling  the  furs  into  steps,  Peter  heard  voices. 

_  Peter  thought  a  flogging  was  a  small  price  to  pay  for 

passage  to  New  France. 

_  Peter  managed  to  pull  himself  up  by  his  hands  and 

clamber  out  the  small  window. 

_  Peter  squeezed  into  a  corner  behind  the  storehouse 

door. 

_  In  his  job  Peter  overheard  a  conversation  between 

two  Dutch  traders. 

_  Frightened,  Peter  ran  as  fast  as  his  feet  would  carry 

him. 

_  Peter  barred  the  loading  door  and  then  realized  he 

could  not  reach  the  window. 

_  Peter  climbed  through  a  warehouse  window  and 

dropped  down  into  the  room. 

_  Cadet  saw  that  the  furs  had  been  stolen. 

_  Peter  found  safety  in  Grandpere  Bonheur’s  home. 

After  the  children  have  finished  the  exercise,  have  the 
sentences  read  aloud  in  order.  Note  any  difficulties  and  plan 
to  help  those  children  who  seem  weak  in  recalling  story 
sequence. 


Discussing  words 
derived  from 
French  and  Latin 


Word-Study  Skills 

The  use  of  the  French  words  in  this  story  may  lead  some 
of  the  children  to  enjoy  a  discussion  of  English  words  which 
are  derived  from  the  French  and  the  Latin.  Write  the 
word  voyageurs  on  the  chalkboard  and  ask  the  children 
whether  they  can  figure  out  its  meaning  from  its  similarity 
to  a  word  they  know.  Ask  a  volunteer  to  find  voyage  in  an 
adult  dictionary  and  read  aloud  both  the  definition  and  the 
derivation. 

If  the  interest  and  ability  of  the  group  warrant  it,  continue 
by  showing  the  actual  development  of  the  word  voyage.  Ex¬ 
plain  that  it  came  originally  from  the  Latin  word  via  which 
means  “a  way  or  road.”  Over  a  period  of  years  evolved  the 
French  word  viage ,  meaning  “a  journey.”  Gradually  the 
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spelling  changed  to  voiage  and  then  to  voyage.  We  have 
incorporated  this  latter  form  into  the  English  language. 

Continue  by  saying,  “There  are  other  English  words  which 
can  also  be  traced  back  through  the  French  language  to  the 
Latin  via”  Two  examples  which  might  be  mentioned  are 
convey — “to  transport,”  and  envoy — “a  messenger.”  If  there 
is  sufficient  interest,  proceed  in  a  similar  way  with  other 
words  which  have  come  to  us  from  the  Latin  through  the 
French:  (1)  recruits — from  the  Latin  re,  “again,”  and  crescere , 
“to  grow” ;  (2)  machine— horn  the  Latin  machina,  “machine” 
or  “device”;  and  (3)  accomplice — from  the  Latin  com , 
“together  with,”  and  plicare,  “to  fold.” 

Ask  volunteers  to  find  the  meanings  of  these  words  in  the 
dictionary.  Help  the  group  to  see  the  relationship  between 
the  present  meanings  of  the  words  and  the  meanings  of  the 
Latin  words  from  which  they  come.  Better  readers  may 
wish  to  explore  such  derivations  on  their  own.  Possible 
references  for  the  teacher  and  students  are  Webster* s  New 
International  Dictionary,  Second  Edition,  Unabridged,  Web¬ 
ster’s  Third  New  International  Dictionary,  Unabridged,  and  a 
collegiate  dictionary. 


Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 


The  children  will  want  to  read  Drummer  Boy  for  Montcalm , 
by  Wilma  Pitchford  Hays,  the  book  from  which  this  story 
was  taken.  Ask  volunteers  to  display  other  books  by  Wilma 
Pitchford  Hays  and  encourage  pupils  to  read  them.  Later 
they  may  share  their  favorite  parts  with  the  group. 

Those  children  who  show  an  interest  in  the  early  history  of 
Canada  might  do  research  on  subjects  such  as  “The  Life  of  a 
Fur  Trapper,”  “Exploring  the  St.  Lawrence  River,”  or  “A 
Battle  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.”  Information  on  these 
topics  may  be  shared  with  the  group  as  special  reports. 

There  are  many  possible  sequels  for  this  story.  Some  chil¬ 
dren  may  create  their  own  and  write  them  for  presentation 
to  the  group  at  a  later  time.  If  necessary,  suggest  ideas  by 
asking:  “Did  General  Montcalm  find  out  about  the  affair 
of  furs?  Were  Bigot  and  Cadet  caught?  What  part  did 
Peter  play  in  the  Battle  of  Quebec?  What  happened  to  Peter 


Reading  further 


Doing  research 
for  special  reports 


Writing  a  sequel 
for  the  story 
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Pages 

28-42 


Building  story 
background 


after  the  fall  of  Quebec  to  the  British?”  Remind  the  children 
that,  although  they  will  be  creating  fictional  incidents,  they 
must  base  their  sequels  on  historical  fact. 


The  Cabin  Faced  West 


With  no  other  girls  nearby,  twelve-year-old  Ann  Hamilton  was  very 
lonely  and  unhappy  on  the  western  Pennsylvania  frontier  of  1784.  She 
felt  discouraged  about  the  coming  of  winter  and  also  about  the  de¬ 
struction  of  her  vegetable  garden  in  a  severe  storm  a  few  weeks 
earlier.  However,  a  walk  on  a  beautiful  September  day  brightened 
her  mood  until  she  began  to  feel  almost  happy.  While  picking  grapes 
along  the  road,  she  was  startled  and  frightened  by  approaching  hoof- 
beats.  She  soon  discovered,  to  her  amazement,  that  one  of  the  riders 
was  General  George  Washington,  who  asked  to  come  to  supper  on 
Hamilton  Hill.  During  the  meal,  Ann  listened  to  General  Washington’s 
words  about  the  promising  future  of  the  frontier,  and  she  realized  that 
she,  too,  loved  the  Western  Country.  To  make  things  perfect,  Ann 
received  a  letter  that  evening  from  her  cousin  Margaret  in  Gettys¬ 
burg,  saying  that  she  would  spend  next  spring  and  summer  nearby 
and  that  she,  too,  would  have  a  part  in  building  the  Western  Country. 


New  Words 

Allegheny *,  Gettysburg,  venison,  Monongahela*,  bated,  Colo. 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Open  the  discussion  by  recalling  with  the  children  that  the 
story  characters  in  Unit  I  lived  in  the  early  days  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  Then  say:  “Our  next  story,  The  Cabin  Faced  West,’ 
took  place  in  1784.  In  that  year,  what  war  had  the  American 
colonists  just  won?  How  far  had  pioneers  pushed  toward 
the  west?” 

In  the  ensuing  discussion  point  out  that  the  colonists  had 
won  the  Revolutionary  War  in  1781.  By  1784,  many  pioneers 
had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Allegheny  Mountains  and  were 
beginning  to  settle  the  land  that  lay  between  the  thirteen 
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original  colonies  and  the  Mississippi  River.  George  Washing¬ 
ton  was  elected  President  in  1789.  However,  prior  to  that 
time  he  was  working  for  the  future  of  the  new  country  by 
helping  to  develop  the  frontier,  especially  the  region  around 
the  Ohio  River.  At  the  time  of  the  story,  the  area  of  western 
Pennsylvania  where  the  Monongahela  and  Allegheny  rivers 
merge  to  form  the  Ohio  River  was  a  part  of  the  frontier. 

On  a  map  of  the  United  States,  have  a  volunteer  locate  this 
area  and  point  to  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  Gettysburg,  and 
the  Ohio,  Monongahela,  and  Allegheny  rivers.  If  necessary, 
have  the  children  use  their  glossaries  and  dictionaries  to  find 
the  pronunciations  of  the  italicized  words  and  other  new 
words  with  which  they  might  be  unfamiliar. 

Then  say:  “  ‘The  Cabin  Faced  West’  is  a  story  about 
loneliness  on  the  American  frontier.  Why  might  it  be  lonely? 
Would  you  like  to  live  on  a  frontier?  How  would  you  feel  in  a 
new  place  with  your  only  neighbors  miles  away?  Would  you 
be  unhappy? 

“In  this  story,  a  lonely  girl  named  Ann  Hamilton  has  an 
important  conversation  with  a  famous  person.  As  you  read, 
put  yourself  in  Ann’s  place  and  decide  whether  this  conver¬ 
sation  would  affect  you  as  it  did  her.” 

Discussion  of  the  Story 

After  the  children  have  read  the  story,  ask:  “How  did 
Ann  feel  when  she  met  George  Washington?  Were  you  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  him  in  the  Western  Country?  How  do  you 
suppose  the  Hamilton  family  felt  about  his  visit?  Have 
you  ever  met  a  famous  person?  How  did  you  feel?  Do 
you  think  Ann  will  ever  forget  her  experience  with  General 
Washington?  Why?”  Finally,  help  the  children  to  appreciate 
the  significance  of  the  word  west  in  the  story  title. 

The  questions  in  “Let’s  Think  About  It”  focus  attention 
on  Ann’s  change  in  attitude  and  the  part  General  Washing¬ 
ton  played  in  helping  her  to  appreciate  the  Western  Country. 
Lead  the  children  to  recognize  that  Ann  learned  to  under¬ 
stand  the  importance  of  the  frontier  and  her  role  in  its 
development.  Discuss  also  the  importance  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington’s  land  holdings  to  the  future  of  the  country. 


Introducing 
new  vocabulary 


Setting  a  purpose 
for  reading 


Discussing 
emotional  reactions 


“Let’s  Think 
About  It” 
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Critical  reading:  Recall  with  the  children  the  characteristics  of  historical 

discussing  fictjon  which  they  discussed  in  “An  Affair  of  Furs,”  and  then 
historical  fiction  “Would  yOU  classify  this  story  as  historical  fiction? 

What  is  the  factual  basis  for  the  story?  What  is  obviously 
fictitious?  What  do  you  especially  like  about  this  type  of 
literature?” 

"Looking  Behind  In  discussing  the  questions  in  “Looking  Behind  Story 
Story  Scenes"  Scenes,”  give  the  children  a  chance  to  read  aloud  the  de¬ 
scriptive  passages  which  were  particularly  effective.  These 
might  include  the  following  story  parts: 

...  all  she  could  see  was  a  forest  of  horses’  legs.  (Page  33) 

The  road  itself  seemed  almost  to  he  moving  them  up  the  hill 
in  a  kind  of  magic  dream.  (Page  34) 

Ann  was  standing  in  the  doorway,  her  head  in  the 
clouds,  .  .  .  (Page  35) 

Ann  felt  her  heart  turning  over  within  her.  (Page  38) 

Her  heart  was  too  full  to  write  all  she  wanted.  (Page  41) 


Appreciating 

descriptive 

passages 


"Recalling 

Events" 


Encourage  the  children  to  tell  what  each  phrase  means  to 
them  and  to  describe  the  mood  it  conveys.  Throughout  the 
discussion,  help  them  to  appreciate  the  author’s  skill  in 
describing  vividly  the  various  moods  and  scenes  in  the  story 
and  to  notice  the  especially  effective  figures  of  speech. 

In  discussing  the  first  question  in  “Recalling  Events,” 
have  the  children  reread  the  two  diary  entries  on  pages  40 
and  41  to  notice  the  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  George 
Washington  spoke  of  the  day  in  contrast  to  the  great  im¬ 
portance  Ann  gave  to  it.  Help  the  children  to  show  this  dif¬ 
ference  in  attitudes  as  they  write  the  letters  suggested  in 
the  exercise. 


Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

Making  To  give  the  children  practice  in  making  inferences  from 
inferences  story  facts,  distribute  copies  of  this  exercise: 

Read  each  of  the  six  statements  pertaining  to  the  story 
“The  Cabin  Faced  West.”  Complete  the  sentence  after 
each  statement  by  writing  true  or  false  in  the  first  blank  and 
the  reason  for  your  answer  in  the  second  blank.  Your  an¬ 
swers  should  be  based  on  story  facts. 
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1.  Ann  was  a  good  worker. 

I  think  this  is  because. 


2.  The  Hamiltons  had  been  very  poor  in  Gettysburg. 
I  think  this  is  because _ 


3.  Compared  to  Gettysburg,  life  in  the  Western  Country 
was  rugged. 

I  think  this  is  because _ 


4.  Ann’s  attitude  changed  because  she  began  to  under¬ 
stand  her  own  feelings  better. 

I  think  this  is  because _ 


5.  There  was  nothing  to  be  afraid  of  in  the  Western  Country. 
I  think  this  is  because _ 


6.  General  Washington’s  visit  pleased  Mrs.  Hamilton. 
I  think  this  is  because _ 


Answers  to  this  exercise  may  vary.  Accept  those  answers 
which  the  children  can  prove  or  explain  logically  from  the 
information  given  in  the  story.  Although  only  story  informa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  used  to  prove  the  exercise  statements  true  or 
false,  encourage  the  children  to  share  any  pertinent  facts 
which  they  may  have  acquired  from  other  sources. 


Word -Study  Skills 

To  check  the  children’s  understanding  of  root  words  and 
the  form  and  meaning  of  suffixes,  distribute  the  following 
exercise : 


I.  In  the  blank  beside  each  word  below  write  the  root  word  from 


which  it  was  formed. 


earliest 

famous 

eeriness 

hoarser 

autumnal 

crisper 


early 


fame 


eerie 


hoarse 


autumn 


crisp 


help 


ury 


season 


helpless 
furious 
seasonal 
eagerness 
dingier 
thoughtlessness _ 


eager 


dingy 


Reviewing 
the  suffixes 
“est,”  “ness,” 
“less,”  “er,” 
“ous,”  and 
“al” 
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Listening  to  poems 


Reading  books 


II.  Draw  a  line  from  the  suffix  in  the  first  column  to  its  meaning 
in  the  second  column. 


-est  -s 

without 

-ness,.1^><[ 

*  ‘  more 

-less^^^C 

N  '  characteristic  of 

-er 

^  most 

-ous 

state  of  being 

-al 

full  of 

III.  Read  the  first  word  in  Column  A  below.  Choose  from  Part  II 
above,  the  suffix  which  gives  the  word  the  meaning  stated  in 
Column  B.  Write  the  word  with  its  correct  suffix  in  Column  C. 
Complete  the  remainder  of  the  exercise  in  the  same  way. 


A  B  C 

harm  without  harm 

rough  state  of  being  rough 

vigor  full  of  vigor 

angry  most  angry  angriest 

nation  characteristic  of  the  nation  national 

sleek  more  sleek 


Should  the  ability  of  the  group  warrant  it,  the  terms 
comparative  and  superlative  may  be  introduced  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  suffixes  “er”  and  “est”  in  this  exercise. 

This  lesson  may  reveal  pupils  who  need  further  help  with 
the  recognition  of  root  words  and  suffixes.  The  “Index  of 
Word-Study  Skills,”  pages  490-493  of  the  Manual  for  Teach¬ 
ing  the  Sixth  Reader,  Revised,  lists  several  lessons  which  might 
be  used  as  review  for  these  children. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

If  possible,  read  to  the  children  the  following  poems  whose 
subjects  are  related  to  the  incidents  in  this  story:  “The 
Wilderness  Is  Tamed,”  by  Elizabeth  Coatsworth,  “Washing¬ 
ton,”  by  Nancy  Byrd  Turner,  and  “Young  Washington,” 
by  Arthur  Guiterman,  all  in  Favorite  Poems  Old  and  New,  by 
Helen  Ferris. 

Encourage  children  to  read  The  Cabin  Faced  West,  the 
book  from  which  this  selection  was  taken.  Allow  individuals 
to  retell  an  episode  to  the  group  or  to  read  aloud  a  passage 
they  especially  enjoyed.  The  author,  Jean  Fritz,  has  also 
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written  many  other  children’s  books,  including  Brady ,  a 
story  set  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  1830’s. 

Encourage  interested  children  to  do  research  to  find  out 
more  about  the  area  in  which  this  story  takes  place.  They 
might  like  to  make  a  map  of  this  country  as  it  appeared  in 
1800,  including  the  few  main  roads,  the  cities,  and  the 
settlements. 

For  historical  background  of  the  colonial  period  and  the 
Revolutionary  War,  have  on  hand  John  Treegate's  Musket,  by 
Leonard  Wibberley  and,  if  possible,  other  books  in  the 
Treegate  series. 

The  children  will  enjoy  How  the  West  Was  Won  (RCA 
Victor,  LOP-6070),  33 J  rpm,  a  record  which  tells  in  verse 
and  song  the  story  of  westward  expansion. 


Old  Log  House 

The  poet  recalls  rather  nostalgically  his  grandmother’s  description 
of  her  first  log  house  at  the  edge  of  a  wood. 


Preparation  for  Enjoying  the  Poem 

Tell  the  children  that  the  next  poem  may  remind  them  of 
Ann  Hamilton’s  home  on  the  Pennsylvania  frontier.  Sug¬ 
gest  that,  as  you  read,  the  children  try  to  imagine  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  old  log  house  as  the  poet  describes  it. 

Reading  the  Poem 

After  reading  the  poem  aloud,  ask:  “How  was  the  old  log 
house  built?  In  what  ways  might  a  house-raising  be  fun  as 
well  as  hard  work?  Might  Ann  Hamilton’s  house  have  been 
similar  to  the  old  log  house  in  the  poem?  In  what  ways?  Do 
you  think  a  group  of  pioneer  men  might  have  helped  to  raise 
her  house?  Why?” 

Ask  the  children  to  open  their  books  to  the  poem  on 
page  43  and  call  attention  to  the  details  in  the  illustration. 


Making  a  map 


Reading  about  the 
colonial  period 


Enjoying  a  record 


Page  43 
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Then  suggest  that  the  group  read  the  poem  silently  and 
notice  especially  in  stanza  six  the  author’s  feelings  about  his 
grandmother’s  house.  Ask:  “After  George  Washington’s 
visit,  do  you  think  Ann  Hamilton  had  similar  feelings?  Why 
or  why  not?  Do  you  share  the  poet’s  wish  to  live  ‘forever 
and  ever’  in  a  house  at  the  edge  of  a  wood?  What  would 
you  enjoy  about  living  in  a  log  cabin?” 

Provide  a  time  for  interested  children  to  read  the  poem 
orally.  Perhaps  several  children  could  read  it  together,  each 
child  reading  one  stanza. 

Further  Activities 

House-raisings  and  barn-raisings  were  often  colorful  and 
important  social  events  in  the  lives  of  the  pioneers.  Suggest 
that  the  children  find  more  information  about  the  interesting 
details  of  these  activities.  The  illustration  of  the  poem 
on  page  43  of  the  Reader  shows  that  a  house-raising  was  a 
busy  time  indeed. 


The  Steamboat  Race 

44-55 

Jonathan  Brent  arrived  on  the  Illinois  frontier  in  1845  only  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  his  father,  whom  he  had  come  to  join,  had  died.  Feeling 
utterly  alone,  he  decided  to  return  as  quickly  as  possible  to  his  uncle’s 
farm  in  Maine.  Boarding  the  steamboat  Columbine  on  the  Ohio  River, 
he  soon  found  that  Captain  Riordan  was  pushing  the  boat’s  machinery 
to  the  limit  in  a  race  with  another  boat,  the  Tennessee  Belle.  The  boilers 
had  been  red-hot  for  three  days  when  the  passengers  began  talking 
about  the  possibilities  of  an  explosion.  On  an  impulse,  Jonathan  went 
below  to  check  on  his  horse,  Doctor.  Suddenly,  there  was  a  deafening 
explosion  which  threw  him  to  the  deck  with  a  jolt.  As  he  struggled  to 
his  feet,  he  saw  the  bow  a  roaring  sheet  of  flame.  He  quickly  saddled 
the  rearing  horse  and  spurred  him  into  the  black  water. 

Upon  reaching  shore,  Jonathan  rode  Doctor  to  a  field  and  fell 
asleep  on  a  stack  of  wheat  straw.  The  next  morning,  when  he  heard 
that  forty  people  had  been  killed  in  the  explosion,  he  decided  that 
he  would  rather  trust  Doctor  to  get  him  back  to  Maine. 
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New  Words 


inscription,  Columbine *,  tack,  superstructure* ,  aft*,  hogs¬ 
heads*,  vibration*,  Marietta*,  Riordan*,  pistons,  walking 
beam*,  flailing*,  roan,  cinch*,  askew*,  reproof,  proprietor 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Tell  the  children  that  this  next  story  is  about  Jonathan 
Brent,  who  was  traveling  from  the  Illinois  frontier  to  Maine 
in  1845.  Ask,  “If  you  had  been  Jonathan,  how  would  you 
have  made  the  trip?”  Using  a  map  of  the  United  States,  lead 
the  children  in  a  discussion  of  the  various  routes  which  they 
might  have  taken  with  different  modes  of  travel.  When 
river  travel  is  mentioned,  ask  a  volunteer  to  find  on  the  map 
some  of  the  major  navigable  rivers  that  were  much  traveled 
in  frontier  days  and  suggest  that  the  children  plot  a  possible 
river  route  for  Jonathan.  During  the  discussion  trace  the 
course  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  locate  Cincinnati  and  Marietta, 
Ohio;  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  and  Wellsburg  and  Wheel¬ 
ing,  West  Virginia. 

Continue  by  asking:  “What  do  you  think  steamboat 
travel  was  like?  What  were  some  of  its  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages?”  Give  the  group  a  chance  to  speculate,  and 
ask  those  children  who  have  traveled  on  steamboats  to  share 
their  experiences. 

While  discussing  the  structure  of  the  vessel,  show,  if 
possible,  a  clear  picture  of  a  steamboat.  Write  on  the  chalk¬ 
board  the  names  of  the  parts  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
story  and  any  other  new  words  which  pertain  to  steamboat 
travel:  superstructure,  texas,  aft,  pistons,  purser,  stoke,  walking 
beam,  flailing,  and  companionway.  Suggest  that  the  children 
refer  to  their  glossaries,  to  their  dictionaries,  and  to  the 
steamboat  illustration  for  further  help  with  the  pronuncia¬ 
tions  and  meanings  of  these  words.  Then  post  the  picture  for 
the  children’s  use  while  reading. 

Encourage  a  discussion  of  the  risks  involved  in  frontier 
travel,  especially  river  travel.  Continue  by  saying :  “Despite 
the  possible  risks,  Jonathan  thought  that  it  was  easier  and 
quicker  to  take  the  steamboat  Columbine  than  to  travel 
across  country  on  horseback.  However,  something  happened 


Building  story 
background 


Introducing  the 
new  words 
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to  change  his  mind.  Read  ‘The  Steamboat  Race’  to  see  how 
a  wonderfully  exciting  boat  trip  suddenly  became  a  disaster.” 


Discussion  of  the  Story 


Discussing 
story  details; 
drawing  inferences 


"Let’s  Think 
About  It”; 
understanding 
short-story 
structure 


Appreciating 

background 

information 


Reading 
colloquial  speech 
aloud 


When  the  children  have  finished  reading,  ask  for  volun¬ 
teers  to  recount  briefly  the  major  events  in  Jonathan’s  trip 
from  the  Illinois  frontier  to  Wellsburg.  Then  ask:  “How 
old  was  Jonathan?  Might  a  sixteen-year-old  boy  of  today 
make  such  a  long  trip  alone?  When  and  how  might  modern 
young  people  travel  without  an  adult?  Why  wasn’t  Jonathan 
notified  of  his  father’s  death  before  he  reached  Illinois?  What 
did  you  think  of  Captain  Riordan?  Did  he  have  a  right  to 
engage  in  the  race  with  the  Tennessee  Belle ?  Did  he  use 
good  judgment?  Why  not?  What  route  might  Jonathan  have 
taken  for  the  remainder  of  his  journey?  If  you  had  had  an 
experience  like  Jonathan’s,  would  you  have  decided  to  trust 
to  your  horse  in  the  future?  Why?” 

The  questions  and  activities  in  “Let’s  Think  About  It” 
focus  the  children’s  attention  on  the  structure  of  the  story: 
the  introduction,  the  development  of  the  plot,  the  climax, 
and  the  conclusion.  Give  the  children  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  these  story  parts  and  point  out  that  many  short 
stories  are  constructed  with  a  basic  framework  similar  to 
that  of  “The  Steamboat  Race.” 

Continue  by  discussing  the  story  background  given  on 
page  45  of  the  Reader.  Say:  “The  author  gave  you  a  great 
deal  of  information  in  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  the  story. 
What  did  you  learn  about  Jonathan  in  this  section?  How 
did  this  background  increase  your  understanding  of  the 
story?  How  did  knowing  Jonathan’s  reason  for  traveling  on 
the  Columbine  help  you  to  understand  his  eagerness  to  return 
to  Maine?  How  did  knowledge  of  Jonathan’s  past  hardships 
make  you  more  interested  in  him?  Did  you  admire  him 
more?  Why?” 

To  call  the  group’s  attention  to  the  author’s  use  of  col¬ 
loquial  speech  in  portraying  certain  story  characters,  write 
the  following  phrases  on  the  chalkboard  and  discuss  their 
meanings:  high-pressure  b’ Hers,  four  days  at  the  outside,  the  oV 
man's  rushing  the  loading,  get  her  rarin' ,  and  must  ha ’  been 
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more.  The  children  might  enjoy  reading  these  parts  orally. 
Help  them  to  see  how  the  use  of  colloquial  phrases  lends 
authenticity  to  the  characterization  and  setting. 

Have  the  group  study  the  map  on  page  49  of  the  text  and 
remind  them  that  it  shows  an  area  of  our  country  as  it  was 
in  1845.  Then  ask:  “Would  a  modern  map  of  this  area  look 
the  same?  What  would  be  different?”  If  necessary,  have 
the  children  compare  the  map  with  a  current  map  of  the 
United  States  and  help  them  to  notice  that  Wellsburg  and 
Wheeling  are  now  cities  in  West  Virginia.  Ask  a  volunteer  to 
look  in  a  reference  book  for  the  year  in  which  West  Virginia 
was  admitted  to  the  Union.  (1863) 

“Discovering  Meanings”  on  page  55  develops  further  the 
words  from  the  story.  Give  the  children  an  opportunity  to 
display  steamboat  pictures  which  they  have  found  and  sug¬ 
gest  that  those  pupils  who  are  interested  draw  a  picture  of  a 
steamboat  and  label  the  different  parts.  While  reviewing 
the  picture  on  page  44,  point  out  the  feeling  of  distance 
created  by  the  artist  in  his  drawing  of  the  steamboat  race. 
Discuss  the  ways  in  which  the  relative  size  and  position  of  the 
two  boats  help  to  create  this  impression. 


Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

To  give  the  children  practice  in  map  reading,  have  them 
answer  the  questions  in  the  following  exercise: 

The  map  on  page  49  of  your  reader  helps  to  extend  your  under¬ 
standing  of  the  story.  It  shows  how  a  part  of  the  United  States 
looked  in  1845.  The  questions  below  will  help  you  realize  how  much 
information  is  included  in  the  map.  Answer  the  questions,  using 
only  this  map. 

1.  What  states  touch  the  Ohio  River? _ Indiana,  Ohio, 

Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Kentucky _ 

2.  In  what  state  are  Wellsburg  and  Wheeling?  Virginia 

3.  In  what  state  is  Pittsburgh? _ Pennsylvania  _ 

4.  Which  state  is  to  the  west  of  Ohio? _ Indiana _ 

5.  Which  states  are  south  of  Ohio?  Kentucky,  Virginia 

6.  In  what  state  is  Marietta?  Ohio 


Discussing  the  map 
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Extending 

map-reading 

skills 


Discussing 
compound  words 
and  their  meanings 


7.  With  your  ruler,  measure  the  scale  of  miles.  How  many 

inches  are  used  to  represent  one  hundred  miles? _ U _ 

8.  About  how  many  miles  separate  Wheeling  from  Wellsburg? 

20-25 _ 

9.  What  forms  the  boundary  between  Virginia  and  Ohio? 

The  Ohio  River _ 

10.  What  do  the  red  arrows  along  the  Ohio  River  indicate? 

The  "Columbine’s”  route _ 

11.  Can  you  tell  from  the  map  alone  in  what  direction  the  Ohio 
River  flows?  No  Why?  Neither  its  source  nor  its  mouth  are  clearly 

indicated. _ 

12.  Write  one  more  question  about  the  information  on  this  map. 

Suggest  that  those  children  who  have  the  time  and  interest 
use  other  maps  and  reference  materials  to  answer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions : 

1.  Pennsylvania  is  abbreviated  Pa.  on  the  map. 
What  are  the  abbreviations  for  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
and  Virginia? 

2.  On  a  map  of  the  United  States,  find  two  other 
large  cities  in  Ohio. 

3.  What  kind  of  country  did  Jonathan  travel 
through  in  his  journey  by  horseback  from  Illinois 
to  Cincinnati,  Ohio? 

4.  After  he  left  the  steamboat,  through  what  other 
states  might  he  have  traveled  to  reach  Maine? 

5.  Using  a  current  map  of  the  United  States,  list 
ten  other  states  whose  boundaries  are  partly  deter¬ 
mined  by  rivers. 


Word-Study  Skills 

Ask  the  group  if  they  noticed  the  many  compound  words, 
both  solid  and  hyphenated,  which  are  included  in  “The 
Steamboat  Race.”  Suggest  that  they  skim  the  story  to 
compile  a  list  of  these  words  and  be  ready  to  discuss  their 
meanings.  At  a  later  time,  when  the  group  talks  together 
about  their  lists  of  words,  help  them  to  see  the  relationship 
between  the  meaning  of  each  compound  and  its  parts. 

For  instance,  the  meanings  of  the  words  steamboat,  over¬ 
land,  horseback,  pilothouse,  tablecloth,  and  after  deck  are  closely 
related  to  the  meanings  of  the  words  which  comprise  each 
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compound.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  words  stateroom,  gang¬ 
plank,  and  nightmare,  the  relationship  between  the  two  com¬ 
ponent  words  and  the  compound  word  is  not  so  readily 
apparent.  Children  who  are  proficient  in  dictionary  skills 
might  enjoy  tracing  the  development  of  some  of  the  com¬ 
pounds  in  an  unabridged  or  collegiate  dictionary. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  compound  words  from  the 
story,  be  sure  the  children  realize  that  hyphenated  com¬ 
pounds  such  as  white-painted,  high-pressure,  silver -mounted, 
old-time,  and  four-mile  are  not  always  written  as  compounds. 
They  are  hyphenated  in  the  story  because  in  each  instance 
the  two  words  are  used  together  as  one  adjective. 


Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Those  children  who  are  interested  in  reading  further  about 
life  on  a  steamboat  would  enjoy  Mark  Twain’s  Life  on  the 
Mississippi.  Suggest  that  a  capable  reader  select  a  favorite 
chapter  from  this  book  to  read  aloud. 

Children  who  like  to  write  may  invent  other  adventures 
for  the  character  Jonathan.  Afterwards,  they  may  want  to 
compare  their  ideas  with  those  in  Stephen  Meader’s  book 
Jonathan  Goes  West,  from  which  the  story  “The  Steamboat 
Race’’  was  taken. 

The  film  Travel  in  America  in  the  1840's  (Coronet),  13J 
min,  sd,  b&w/color,  pictures  a  boy’s  trip  from  New  York 
State  to  Illinois,  and  provides  a  comprehensive  coverage 
of  the  modes  of  transportation  available  at  the  time  of 
Jonathan’s  trip:  stage  coach,  canal  boat,  lake  steamer,  and 
the  “new”  steam  train. 

The  questionable  actions  of  Captain  Riordan  and  their 
consequences  might  stimulate  thinking  on  the  subject  of 
competition.  The  topic  might  be  dealt  with  as  a  written 
assignment,  as  a  debate,  or  as  a  general  class  discussion. 
Help  the  children  to  relate  the  general  topic  to  those  areas 
which  interest  them:  competition  in  sports,  competition  in 
school  work,  and  competition  in  being  popular  with  their 
friends.  The  merits  of  healthy  ambition  as  well  as  the  dangers 
of  hurting  other  people  should  be  considered  in  the  children’s 
discussion. 
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The  Bridge  Is  Saved 

In  the  fall  of  1866,  Serilda  Shaw  felt  very  proud  that  her  father 
and  brother  were  helping  to  build  a  covered  bridge  across  Missouri’s 
Grand  River.  The  coming  of  winter,  however,  halted  the  construction 
work;  and  the  old  ferry,  which  was  anchored  to  the  bank,  froze  solid 
in  the  river.  One  Sunday  during  the  spring  thaw,  as  Serilda  and  her 
brother  Jeff  were  riding  down  to  the  river,  swollen  and  turbulent  with 
melted  snow,  they  saw  the  ferry  swinging  wildly  on  one  of  its  two 
ropes.  If  the  remaining  rope  snapped,  the  ferry  would  careen 
downstream  and  smash  the  new  bridge.  Because  the  broken  rope 
was  too  short  to  reach  the  nearest  tree,  Jeff  and  Serilda  tied  it  around 
the  singletree  on  the  harness  of  Serilda’s  horse,  Star.  Star  held  the 
ferry  against  the  raging  current  while  Jeff  ran  for  more  rope.  In 
time,  however,  Star  began  to  weaken.  When  a  huge  log  hit  the  ferry 
and  caused  Star  to  slip  backward  toward  the  water,  Serilda  con¬ 
sidered  freeing  her  from  the  burden  despite  the  consequences  to  the 
bridge.  But  then  Jeff  appeared  with  a  length  of  hay  rope  and  secured 
the  ferry  to  a  tree.  The  bridge  and  Star  were  saved.  Weeks  later, 
as  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  the  courageous  act,  the  County 
Court  asked  Serilda,  Jeff,  and  Star  to  lead  the  parade  celebrating  the 
opening  of  the  new  bridge. 


New  Words 

Serilda  Shaw*,  abutments *,  entreating,  surcingle*,  running 
gear*,  brindle*,  doubletree*,  top  chords*,  falsework*,  singletree*, 
clevis*,  rendered,  challis*,  pantalets*,  gaiters*,  linsey-woolsey * 

Preparation  for  Reading 

“Our  next  story,  The  Bridge  Is  Saved,’  takes  place  in 
Missouri  in  1866.  Can  you  remember  the  time  and  place 
for  each  of  the  other  stories  in  this  unit?”  As  the  children 
recall  the  settings  of  the  three  preceding  stories,  write  the 
following  place  names  and  dates  on  the  chalkboard :  Quebec- 
1759,  Pennsylvania-1784,  The  Ohio  River-1845,  Missouri- 
1866 . 

On  a  map  of  North  America,  let  the  children  point  out  the 
different  settings  in  their  order  of  appearance  in  the  unit. 
Bring  out  the  fact  that  as  the  years  passed,  the  American 
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frontier  moved  west.  To  help  the  children  get  a  general 
feeling  for  the  time  period  encompassed  by  the  stories,  recall 
with  them  several  events  which  occurred  between  1750  and 
1870.  These  might  include  the  French  and  Indian  War,  the 
writing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War,  the  election  of  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  California  Gold  Rush,  and  the  War  between  the 
States. 

Continue  by  asking:  “How  was  life  in  Missouri  in  1866 
different  from  your  life  today?  For  example,  how  was  the 
clothing  different?”  In  connection  with  this  discussion, 
write  on  the  chalkboard  the  words  and  phrases  a  challis  dress, 
pantalets,  gaiters,  linsey-woolsey  pants,  and  a  ruffled  white 
shirt.  After  finding  the  meanings  of  unfamiliar  words  in  the 
glossary  and  dictionary,  lead  the  children  to  compare  these 
garments  with  the  corresponding  articles  of  modern  clothing. 
Continue  by  comparing  modern  methods  of  transportation 
with  those  used  by  the  frontier  settlers.  Ask,  “To  what  do 
words  like  surcingle,  clevis,  doubletree,  and  singletree  refer?” 
After  consulting  the  glossary  for  the  meanings  of  these  words, 
ask,  “Why  don’t  we  use  these  words  frequently  today?” 

Continue  by  saying:  “The  settlers  in  the  Grand  River 
Valley  of  Missouri  used  a  ferry  to  cross  the  Grand  River,  but 
they  wanted  to  build  a  bridge  to  take  its  place.  What  might 
be  their  reasons  for  doing  this?  What  advantages  does  a 
bridge  have  over  a  ferry?  How  would  building  a  bridge  in 
1866  be  different  from  building  one  today?”  Stress  the  fact 
that  for  the  settlers  this  meant  a  community  project — a 
time  when  every  available  helping  hand  was  needed. 

Following  the  discussion,  say:  “Serilda  Shaw  and  her 
brother  Jeff  were  proud  of  their  community.  Read  this 
story  to  see  how  they  showed  their  concern  for  others  in 
Grand  River  Valley  in  a  daring  and  courageous  manner.” 


Introducing  the 
new  vocabulary 


Discussing 
community  spirit 


Setting  a  purpose 
for  reading 


Discussion  of  the  Story 

“Do  you  think  Serilda  and  Jeff  were  good  members  of 
their  community?  How  did  they  illustrate  the  value  of  quick 
thinking?  What  would  have  been  the  consequences  of  a 
destroyed  bridge  and  a  lost  ferry?  If  you  had  been  in  Jeff’s 
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or  Serilda’s  place,  what  would  you  have  done?  Could  you 
have  saved  the  bridge  in  another  way? 

“What  was  the  climax  of  this  story?  When  did  you  begin 
to  feel  the  suspense?”  Ask  volunteers  to  read  orally  the 
section  of  the  story  from  the  last  paragraph  on  page  60  to  the 
bottom  of  page  64.  Help  the  children  to  express  with  their 
voices  the  drama  and  suspense  on  these  pages. 

After  the  children  have  enjoyed  rereading  the  climax,  ask: 
“Do  you  remember  the  names  for  two  kinds  of  descriptions 
which  are  used  to  compare  one  thing  to  another?  What  is  a 
metaphor?  a  simile?”  If  necessary,  ask  the  children  to  give 
an  example  of  each  figure  of  speech,  then  suggest  that  they 
skim  the  story  and  be  ready  to  read  aloud  other  examples 
that  they  particularly  like.  These  might  include  the  follow¬ 
ing  metaphors:  “leaned  forward  intently  as  a  dark  moving 
spot  came  into  sight”  (Page  57),  “Dandelions  popped  out, 
scattering  their  gold”  (Page  60),  “purple  violets  lifted  dainty 
faces”  (Page  60);  and  the  following  similes:  “bright  as  a 
patchwork  quilt”  (Page  57),  “swinging  it  back  and  forth  like 
a  huge  pendulum”  (Page  61),  “bridge  reached  across  the 
river  like  a  long  empty  house”  (Page  67). 

In  “The  Cabin  Faced  West”  Jean  Fritz  also  described  the 
landscape  vividly.  Have  the  children  turn  back  now  to  page 
30  to  take  another  look  at  the  descriptions  in  that  story. 
Discuss  the  way  in  which  each  author  created  a  mood  by 
using  colorful  words  and  phrases  and  by  describing  the 
setting  through  the  eyes  of  story  characters. 

Those  children  who  want  to  do  more  work  with  figures 
of  speech  might  keep  a  list  of  ones  which  they  encounter  in 
their  independent  reading.  Suggest  also  that  they  use  figures 
of  speech  in  their  creative  writing. 

The  exercise  “Reading  Between  the  Lines”  leads  the  group 
to  draw  inferences  about  characters  in  the  story.  Help  the 
children  to  realize  that  although  this  selection  is  short,  they 
learned  much  about  Jeff,  Serilda,  and  their  family. 

Then  ask :  “What  words  would  you  use  to  describe  Serilda? 
to  describe  Jeff?  Looking  back,  how  was  Serilda  Shaw  like 
Ann  Hamilton?  How  was  she  different?  How  was  Jeff  like 
Jonathan  Brent?  like  Peter  Demo?  Are  all  these  characters 
admirable?  Which  was  your  favorite?  Why?” 
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Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

To  give  the  children  practice  in  sensing  the  emotions  of 
story  characters,  help  them  recall  the  following  scenes  from 
the  story.  Then  ask  them  to  suggest  a  word  or  words  de¬ 
scribing  Serilda’s  feelings  in  each  situation.  The  answers  in 
parentheses  are  given  as  guides.  Accept  any  logical  sugges¬ 
tions  which  the  children  make  and  discuss  with  them  any 
answers  which  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  situation  described. 

1.  Serilda  watching  her  father  and  brother  work  on  the  bridge. 

(proud) 

2.  Serilda  and  Jeff  finding  the  ferry  rope  broken,  (surprised, 
puzzled,  frightened) 

3.  Serilda  watching  Star  as  she  held  the  ferry  back,  (proud, 
hopeful) 

4.  Serilda  realizing  that  Star  was  getting  tired,  (anxious) 

5.  Serilda  seeing  Jeff  return  with  the  hay  rope,  (relieved) 

6.  Serilda  watching  Star  being  dragged  to  her  knees  by  the 
weight  of  the  ferry,  (fearful) 

7.  Serilda  grabbing  the  halter  rope  and  helping  Star  pull. 

(desperate) 

8.  Serilda  examining  Star  to  see  whether  she  was  all  right. 

(hopeful) 

9.  Serilda  reading  the  letter  from  the  Livingston  County  Court. 

(proud) 

10.  Serilda  and  Jeff  leading  the  parade  across  the  new  bridge. 

(excited) 


Word-Study  Skills 

To  give  the  children  further  practice  with  the  new  words 
in  the  story  and  to  review  synonyms,  distribute  copies  of  the 
following  exercise: 

Look  at  the  first  word  in  the  column  on  the  left,  then  at 
the  three  words  or  phrases  at  its  right.  Circle  the  one  that 
means  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  as  the  word  at  the  left. 
Finish  the  remainder  of  the  exercise  in  the  same  way. 


1.  quiver 

tjemblg) 

quirk 

standing  still 

2.  abutments 

(^bridge  supports) 

arches 

hand  rails 

3.  surcingle 

overcoat 

(saddle  belt) 

blanket 

4.  torrent 

torment 

lake 

( flood) 

5.  churn 

agitate) 

flow 

ship 

6.  lunge 

escape 

pull 

Qeap' 
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7.  gallant 

8.  primp 

9.  squirm 

10.  challis 


brave 
get  ready- 
wriggle 
yarn 


cowardly 
dress  up 
squirt 
silk  cloth 


gala 

show  off 
scream 


cotton  and  wool 

fabric 


When  the  children  have  completed  the  exercise,  discuss 
their  answers  and  have  them  use  the  words  in  the  left-hand 
column  in  sentences.  Ask,  “Which  two  of  these  words  can 
have  a  meaning  quite  different  from  the  word  you  circled  ?” 
(Churn,  quiver.)  Discuss  the  second  meaning  of  each  word 
and  ask  a  volunteer  to  illustrate  it  in  a  sentence. 


Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Science-minded  students  may  enjoy  studying  and  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  building  of  model  bridges,  and  studying 
the  effect  of  stress  on  an  arched  bridge.  The  results  of  these 
experiments  might  be  reported  on  during  a  science  class. 

If  the  group  is  interested  in  learning  more  about  the  kind 
of  life  led  by  pioneer  children,  play  Frontier  Ballads  (ERS), 
33 J  rpm,  and  show  the  filmstrip  Life  in  Early  America  (EBF), 
52  fr,  color.  Make  available  also  Serilday s  Star ,  by  Olive 
Rambo  Cook,  the  book  from  which  the  Reader  story  was 
taken. 

In  their  spare  time,  some  children  may  enjoy  finding  out 
more  about  horses  in  reference  books  and  encyclopedias. 
Arrange  time  for  an  oral  report  on  their  research. 


A  Trail  Herd  and  Its 
Management 

This  selection  clears  up  many  popular  misconceptions  about  trail 
herds  and  the  cowmen  who  tended  them.  A  typical  herd  usually  con¬ 
sisted  of  twenty-five  hundred  head;  it  was  managed  by  a  crew  of 
about  ten  men.  Although  each  man  had  his  specific  duty,  he  worked  with 
the  other  members  of  the  crew  to  accomplish  their  main  task:  delivering 
the  herd  safely  to  its  destination.  However,  many  obstacles  stood  in 
the  way  of  this  objective.  Herds  of  buffalo,  lack  of  sufficient  water, 
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crazed  cattle  who  occasionally  started  stampedes,  poor  vegetation, 
and  unfriendly  Indians  all  deterred  the  cowman.  The  difficult  and 
trying  task  of  keeping  the  cattle  moving  contentedly  onward  was 
managed  by  the  boss,  who,  because  of  his  responsibility  and  authority, 
needed  to  be  an  experienced,  wise,  and  considerate  man. 


New  Words 

throve ,  corkscrew -homed,  indefinably*,  rotation*,  wrangler , 
remuda*,  graduates*,  psychology *,  intervals*,  vigilant*,  logy*, 
obstinately*,  unison,  reconnoiter* ,  calculated,  quirts*,  welfare, 
irritation,  triangularly*,  preference 


Preparation  for  Reading 


Ask  the  children  to  turn  to  the  Contents  page  to  find  the 
title  and  author  of  this  next  selection.  In  discussing  the 
meaning  of  the  title,  ask:  “What  was  a  trail  herd?  What 
was  its  purpose?  Where  were  trail  herds  found?  Do  we  see 
them  often  today?  Why  not?  When  did  trail  drives  cease 
to  be  important  in  our  country  ?”  To  help  the  children  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  setting  for  the  selection,  bring  out 
the  fact  that  cattle  ranching  and  cattle  drives  reached  their 
peak  in  the  late  1870’s  and  early  1880’s  in  the  southwest 
section  of  the  country.  The  development  of  railroads  in  that 
part  of  the  West  helped  to  bring  an  end  to  the  trail  drives. 
The  trail  herds  consisted  of  mature  cattle  who  were  headed 
for  the  slaughterhouses  and  railroads  or  young  cattle  who 
were  driven  to  grazing  lands. 

To  lead  the  children  to  infer  that  this  selection  is  non¬ 
fiction,  ask:  “Does  the  title,  ‘A  Trail  Herd  and  Its  Manage¬ 
ment,’  suggest  that  the  selection  is  fiction  or  nonfiction? 
What  different  types  of  nonfiction  have  you  read?  In  what 
way  should  you  adjust  your  manner  of  reading  to  get  the 
most  from  a  nonfiction  selection?’’  Bring  out  the  fact  that 
the  children  will  need  to  read  this  selection  carefully  so  that 
they  will  remember  the  information  it  contains. 

To  introduce  the  new  vocabulary,  read  aloud  the  para¬ 
graph  at  the  top  of  page  38  and  write  the  italicized  words 
on  the  chalkboard. 
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Setting  the 
reading  purpose 


Discussing  and 
organizing  story 
facts 


Discussing 
story  style 
and  structure 


A  trail  boss’s  job  involved  using  cow  psychology  to 
offset  the  peculiarities  of  cattle  and  to  keep  the  herd  mov¬ 
ing  in  unison.  Always  vigilant ,  he  rode  ahead  of  the 
cattle  to  reconnoiter  the  land.  At  times  he  helped  to 
round  up  obstinate  or  logy  cows.  To  break  up  an  on¬ 
coming  buffalo  stampede,  the  boss  and  his  crew  howled, 
shot  their  guns  into  the  air,  and  beat  on  their  leggings 
with  quirts.  The  boss’s  main  responsibility,  however, 
was  the  general  welfare  of  the  herd,  the  crew,  and  the 
remuda. 

Discuss  with  the  group  the  unfamiliar  words  in  the  para¬ 
graph  and,  if  necessary,  help  them  with  other  new  words 
which  might  cause  difficulty. 

Direct  the  children’s  attention  again  to  the  author  of  this 
selection,  J.  Frank  Dobie,  and  explain  that  he  is  an  authority 
on  the  history  of  the  West.  Say:  “In  this  story,  Mr.  Dobie 
has  tried  to  clear  up  common  misconceptions  about  the  life  of 
the  cowboy  on  a  cattle  drive.  While  you  read  this  interesting 
material,  make  mental  notes  of  the  facts  which  are  new  to 
you.” 


Discussion  of  the  Story 

Open  the  discussion  by  asking,  “What  new  facts  have  you 
learned  from  this  story?”  Allow  individuals  to  share  what 
they  learned  and  to  read  aloud  the  sections  which  they 
found  most  interesting.  After  reading  and  discussing  the 
many  facts,  lead  the  children  to  note  that  many  of  them  are 
related  and  can  be  organized  under  main  topics.  Help  the 
group  first  to  compile  a  list  of  headings  similar  to  the  following 
and  then  to  relate  the  facts  to  the  appropriate  topics. 

Popular  misconceptions  about  trail  herding 
Characteristics  of  a  trail  herd 
Control  of  a  trail  herd 
Responsibilities  of  the  trail  boss 
Responsibilities  of  the  trail  hands 

Continue  by  asking:  “Now  that  you  have  read  ‘A  Trail 
Herd  and  Its  Management,’  why  would  you  classify  it  as 
nonfiction?  How  is  it  different  in  style  from  other  stories 
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in  Unit  I?  Has  the  author  created  his  story  around  a  plot? 
Do  events  lead  to  a  climax?  Are  characters  developed  so 
that  you  feel  you  know  them?”  Help  the  children  to  realize 
that  this  factual  selection  is  not  built  around  a  plot  in  which 
a  story  character  or  characters  are  developed.  Instead,  it 
contains  many  facts  related  to  one  subject. 

Then  ask:  “How  did  the  author  reinforce  the  information 
he  conveyed  to  the  reader?  Do  the  anecdotes  help  you  re¬ 
member  the  facts  more  easily?”  Ask  the  children  to  find  and 
read  aloud  three  of  these  short  narratives.  Then  ask:  “How 
might  this  technique  help  you  in  your  own  writing?  Did  you 
enjoy  this  selection?  Why? 

“In  this  selection,  the  author’s  choice  of  words  helps  to 
clarify  the  facts  as  well  as  to  make  them  more  interesting. 
Skim  the  story  to  find  words  which  you  feel  are  particularly 
appropriate,  colorful,  or  concise.”  These  words  should 
include:  thrive  (Page  71);  lanky ,  corkscrew -horned,  whisk, 
soothing  (Page  72);  plunging,  psychology,  veer  (Page  73); 
vigilant,  logy,  unison  (Page  74) ;  reconnoiter  (Page  75) ; 
lushness,  thundered  (Page  76) ;  scouting,  sea  of  grass  (Page  77) ; 
rumbled,  drags,  triangularly  (Page  79). 

Discuss  with  the  children  their  answers  to  the  questions 
in  “What  Does  It  Mean?”  To  help  them  further  with  the 
comprehension  of  the  facts  in  the  selection,  ask:  “What  is  a 
cowboy’s  most  important  task  on  a  drive?  Why  were  trail 
drivers  afraid  of  a  stampede?  Why  do  you  suppose  Ike 
Pryor’s  cattle  didn’t  stampede  during  the  buffalo  run?  What 
is  the  meaning  of  the  statement,  ‘A  trail  boss  is  like  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  a  ship  on  the  high  seas?’  What  do  you  think  ‘trail- 
broke’  means?” 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  exercise  might  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  an  oral  talk.  Allow  time  for  the  group  to  organize 
their  talks  and  then  to  present  their  ideas  in  thirty-second 
or  one-minute  time  periods. 

Set  aside  a  time  for  the  children  to  share  with  the  group 
the  independent  activities  suggested  in  “Taking  a  Second 
Look”  and  “Exploring  Further.”  Rather  than  reporting 
individually  on  the  books  about  the  West,  suggest  that  the 
children  present  their  information  in  a  panel  or  a  round¬ 
table  discussion. 
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Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

Reading  a  map  To  develop  further  the  ability  to  read  and  interpret  a 
simple  map,  use  the  exercise  below.  (The  broken  line  on  the 
map,  indicating  a  possible  route,  is  given  for  the  teacher’s 
convenience.) 

Pretend  that  you  are  a  trail  boss  and  that  you  must  plot 
a  new  trail  for  your  herd  from  Williams  to  Orka  City  on 
the  map  below.  After  you  plot  your  route,  using  a  dotted 
line,  answer  the  questions  below  the  map. 


1.  For  what  reasons  did  you  choose  your  route? 

2.  What  difficulties  do  you  expect  to  encounter  on  your 
chosen  route? 

3.  If  you  knew  that  Indians  were  going  to  attack  and 
you  had  the  choice  of  getting  away  or  fighting,  which  would 
you  do?  Why?  How  would  you  do  it? 

4.  What  is  the  shortest  route  from  Williams  to  Orka 
City?  Did  you  choose  it?  Why  or  why  not? 

5.  What  reason  can  you  give  for  crossing  the  rivers  at  a 
point  near  the  mountains  rather  than  farther  downstream? 
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6.  What  dangers  will  you  face  in  the  mountains? 

7.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  make  sure  of  a  continuous 
source  of  water? 

8.  In  what  way  might  the  government  forts  help  you? 

9.  On  the  map  above,  how  many  miles  does  an  inch 
represent?  About  how  long  is  your  route  from  Williams  to 
Orka  City? 

10.  If  the  herd  can  travel  only  10-15  miles  a  day,  how 
long  will  your  trip  take? 

11.  During  what  part  of  the  journey  should  the  swing 
men  and  the  drag  man  be  most  vigilant?  What  reasons 
can  you  give  for  your  answer? 

12.  What  information  which  you  need  in  planning  your 
route  cannot  be  found  on  the  map  above?  Where  might 
you  locate  this  information? 

The  group’s  answers  to  the  questions  in  the  exercise  will 
vary;  accept  those  which  the  children  can  justify.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  the  suggested  routes,  help  the  children  to  keep  in 
mind  such  matters  as  the  convenience  of  the  natural  moun¬ 
tain  passes,  the  protection  of  the  forts  and  the  hilly  terrain, 
and  the  necessity  to  avoid  buffalo,  Indians,  and  deeper, 
wider  rivers  which  are  on  the  plains  to  the  East.  Remind  the 
children  that  even  the  best  route  would  present  difficulties 
such  as  fording  the  mountain  streams,  encountering  only 
poor  vegetation,  and  losing  strayed  cattle  in  the  rough 
terrain. 


Word-Study  Skills 

To  call  the  children’s  attention  to  the  foreign  words 
which  have  been  incorporated  into  the  English  language, 
say:  “You  know  that  some  words  which  we  commonly  use 
in  English  are  taken  directly  from  a  foreign  language.  Their 
spellings  remain  nearly  the  same;  in  some  instances  we 
have  changed  their  pronunciations.  The  Spanish  word 
sombrero  is  an  example.  Do  you  know  what  it  means?’’ 
(A  broad-brimmed  hat.)  “What  are  some  other  words  which 
have  been  adopted  into  the  English  language  from  the 
Spanish?  from  the  French?” 

Write  on  the  chalkboard  the  words  which  children  suggest. 
The  list  might  be  similar  to  the  one  which  appears  at  the  top 
of  the  next  page. 
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Words  from  the  Spanish 


Words  from  the  French 


adobe 

chili 

lasso 

loco 

pinto 


antique 

gourmet 

machine 

mirage 

voyageur 
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As  the  children  offer  each  word,  ask  them  to  give  the  Eng¬ 
lish  meaning.  If  necessary,  suggest  that  they  consult  their 
dictionaries  for  the  meanings  of  any  words  which  are  un¬ 
familiar.  Ask  one  of  two  volunteers  to  confirm  in  a  colle¬ 
giate  or  unabridged  dictionary  the  language  from  which  the 
words  come. 

To  give  the  children  further  practice  in  using  these  words 
meaningfully,  ask  questions  similar  to  the  following:  ‘‘Which 
three  words  might  be  used  on  a  ranch?  Which  two  words 
have  to  do  with  food?  Which  is  a  slang  word  in  English?” 
Continue  with  similar  questions  until  all  the  listed  words 
have  been  discussed. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Those  children  who  enjoyed  the  map-reading  exercise  on 
page  40  of  the  manual  might  make  an  original  map  with 
questions  pertaining  to  it.  The  maps  might  be  related  to 
Jonathan  Brent’s  trip  or  to  Peter  Demo’s  journeys  as  a  fur 
trapper. 

Cattle  brands  and  cattle  breeds  are  both  interesting  sub¬ 
jects  for  research.  Encourage  groups  of  children  to  design 
charts  of  the  different  brands  and  breeds.  A  good  reference 
about  cattle  brands  is  the  book  Written  with  Fire ,  by  Edna 
Hoffman  Evans. 

Topics  for  creative  writing  and  research  might  be  related 
to  other  common  misconceptions  like  the  ones  concerning 
trail  herding.  Interesting  topics  might  include:  the  real 
uses  of  the  cowboy’s  articles  of  clothing;  American  heroes, 
their  real  lives  and  their  legends;  and  a  true  picture  of  the 
American  frontier. 

Interested  children  might  like  to  view  the  film  The  Cattle¬ 
man  (EBF),  11  min,  sd,  b&w,  to  learn  more  about  life  on  a 
typical  cattle  ranch.  Another  excellent  source  of  information 
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about  the  western  frontier  is  the  filmstrip  The  American 
Buffalo  (EBF),  50  fr,  color. 


Spanish  Johnny 

Willa  Cather  writes  about  Spanish  Johnny  who  had  killed  many 
men  but  who  sang  golden  songs  to  his  mandolin. 


Preparation  for  Enjoying  the  Poem 

Some  children  may  know  about  Willa  Cather,  who  won 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  fiction  in  1923  and  who  is  often  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  outstanding  American  novelists  of  the 
early  twentieth  century.  Explain  that  Miss  Cather  lived  in 
Nebraska  in  the  late  1800’s  when  the  area  still  retained  many 
features  of  the  frontier.  She  was  a  friend  of  many  of  the 
immigrants  who  settled  there  and  greatly  admired  their 
pioneering  spirit. 

Then  say:  “Miss  Cather’s  poem  ‘Spanish  Johnny’  may 
be  about  a  man  she  knew  or  heard  about  as  a  young  girl  in 
Nebraska.  Listen  to  its  musical  qualities  as  I  read  it  aloud.” 

Reading  the  Poem 

Read  the  poem  through  twice  and  allow  the  children  to 
tell  how  it  made  them  feel.  Ask:  “What  was  Spanish 
Johnny’s  work?  How  did  he  die?  Why  was  he  hanged? 
When  was  he  gentle?  How  would  you  describe  him?  Why 
do  you  think  Miss  Cather  wrote  about  a  man  like  Spanish 
Johnny?”  Help  the  children  to  realize  that  the  olive  man 
from  Spain  was,  in  some  ways,  two  people.  He  made  wicked 
talk  with  men  and  he  was  a  killer.  However,  he  was  tender 
with  children,  and  when  he  played  his  mandolin  and  sang  the 
songs  of  Spain,  he  seemed  a  sensitive,  gentle  man. 

Suggest  that  as  the  children  read  the  poem  silently,  they 
notice  especially  the  author’s  descriptions  of  the  old  West: 
“The  red,  red  grass  a  thousand  miles — “The  big  stars,  the 
blue  night, /The  moon-enchanted  lane.”  Remind  them  that 
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the  West  which  Willa  Cather  knew  and  loved  best  was  the 
prairie  whose  vast  stretches  of  grassland  have  sometimes 
been  described  as  “the  sea  of  grass.” 

Call  attention  to  the  repetition  of  words  and  word  pat¬ 
terns  and  to  the  uses  of  alliteration.  Have  one  or  two 
volunteers  read  the  poem  orally  to  convey  with  their  voices 
the  musical  quality  of  the  poet’s  reminiscence  about  Span¬ 
ish  Johnny. 


Further  Activities 

Encourage  a  comparison  of  “Spanish  Johnny”  and  familiar 
cowboy  ballads.  Interested  children  may  wish  to  sing  or  to 
read  aloud  to  the  group  some  of  their  favorite  ballads. 

Because  Spanish  Johnny  and  the  circumstances  surround¬ 
ing  his  death  are  intriguing,  children  may  enjoy  making 
illustrations  for  this  poem.  Suggest  also  a  series  of  small 
illustrations,  showing  the  facets  of  Spanish  Johnny’s  per¬ 
sonality. 

Superior  readers  would  perhaps  read  with  enjoyment  and 
appreciation  Willa  Cather’s  novel  My  Antonia. 


Summarizing  the  Unit 

Give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  discuss  in  a  general 
way  the  five  selections  in  Unit  I.  To  initiate  the  discussion, 
use  a  question  such  as,  “How  did  each  selection  in  Unit  I 
develop  the  theme  ‘Adventure  in  a  New  Land’?”  Encourage 
the  children  to  ask  any  questions  they  may  have  about  the 
selections. 

Then  direct  their  attention  to  the  following  questions 
which  have  been  duplicated  or  written  on  the  chalkboard : 

1.  Which  selection  in  Unit  I  did  you  consider  most 
exciting?  How  did  the  author  make  it  exciting? 

2.  From  which  selection  did  you  learn  the  most? 
Write  two  or  three  important  facts  which  you  learned. 

3.  Which  author’s  books  will  you  try  to  find  in  the 
library?  In  what  section  of  your  library  will  they 
probably  be  shelved? 
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4.  About  which  period  in  American  history  would 
you  like  to  learn  more?  What  did  you  find  especially 
interesting  about  this  period? 

Suggest  that  a  committee  of  interested  children  develop  a 
time  line  to  illustrate  the  relationships  between  the  several 
story  events  and  between  the  story  events  and  related 
happenings.  The  time  line  might  cover  the  years  1750  to 
1900.  Encourage  the  children  to  consult  reference  books  for 
information  on  important  events  not  included  in  the  Reader 
selections  but  related  to  story  events. 
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Unit  II  •  Discovering  Our  World 


Introducing  the  Unit 

The  six  stories  in  Unit  II  are  all  related  to  discovery  in  the 
world  of  science  and  nature.  The  theme  of  the  unit  stresses 
the  wonders,  natural  and  man-made,  which  surround  man 
in  the  air,  on  the  earth,  and  in  the  sea. 

“From  Dinosaurs  to  Jets,”  a  study  in  contrasts,  provides  a 
fresh  look  at  the  desert  regions  of  America’s  southwest.  The 
second  selection,  “But  It  Does  Move,”  emphasizes  Galileo 
Galilei’s  brilliance,  perseverance,  and  courage  in  scientific 
research.  “A  Wilderness  for  Sam”  recounts  several  adven¬ 
tures  of  a  city  boy  “on  his  own”  in  the  wilderness  of  the 
Catskill  Mountains.  In  “City  Secrets”  a  naturalist  dis¬ 
cusses  with  clarity  and  insight  the  wildlife  that  lives  in  the 
heart  of  great  cities.  “Through  the  Window  of  the  Bathy¬ 
sphere”  is  a  fascinating  account  of  modern  explorations  into 
the  ocean’s  depths.  The  last  selection,  “In  Quest  of  Waptonk 
the  Wild,”  evokes  a  sense  of  wonder  at  the  beauty  of  crea¬ 
tures  who  inhabit  the  wilderness. 

The  poems  in  the  second  unit  offer  the  children  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  share  in  the  poets’  appreciation  of  mystery  and 
beauty  in  nature.  A  blazing  fire,  a  single  snowflake,  a  harm¬ 
less  snake,  and  a  flock  of  wild  geese  will  lead  children  to 
further  discoveries  about  the  world  around  them. 

The  subjects  discussed  in  the  selections  in  Unit  II  suggest 
many  interesting  topics  for  further  reading  and  research. 
Several  story  exercises  guide  the  children  in  using  reference 
books  to  discover  additional  information.  Other  exercises 
help  to  deepen  comprehension  and  to  stimulate  further 
thinking  about  the  topics  encountered  in  the  selections. 
Three  of  the  exercises  are  designed  to  call  attention  to 
author’s  style. 

To  introduce  Unit  II,  write  its  title,  “Discovering  Our 
World,”  on  the  chalkboard.  Ask:  “What  does  ‘our  world’ 
include?  What  would  you  like  to  know  about  the  world  you 
live  in?”  After  the  children  have  discussed  the  two  questions, 
suggest  that  the  selections  in  Unit  II  will  lead  them  to  dis¬ 
cover  many  interesting  and  unusual  facts. 
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Introducing  the  Unit 


The  materials  listed  below  are  closely  related  to  the  selec¬ 
tions  in  this  unit.  As  many  of  the  materials  as  possible 
should  be  made  available  for  use  by  the  children  as  they  are 
reading  the  selections. 

Books 

Books  from  Which  Stories  Were  Taken 

This  Is  the  Desert ,  Phil  Ault 

Breakthroughs  in  Science,  Isaac  Asimov 

My  Side  of  the  Mountain,  Jean  George 

The  Rainbow  Book  of  Nature,  Donald  Culross  Peattie 

The  Sea  and  Its  Rivers,  Alida  Malkus 

*  Northern  Trails,  William  J.  Long 

Note.  The  starred  book  is  no  longer  being  published  but  is  included 
because  of  its  availability  in  schools  and  libraries. 

Other  Books 

Men  of  Science  and  Invention,  by  Michael  Blow  and  Robert 
Multhauf. 

An  absorbing  history  of  American  scientific  achievement. 
Favorite  Poems  Old  and  New,  edited  by  Helen  Ferris. 

An  extensive  collection  of  contemporary  and  old-time  favorites. 
The  Sea,  by  Leonard  Engel  and  the  editors  of  Life. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  introduction  to  the  fascinating  world 
under  the  sea. 

Animal  Homes,  by  George  F.  Mason. 

One  book  in  the  author’s  series  about  animal  habits  and  be¬ 
havior — a  well-written  reference  for  the  young  naturalist. 

Swallows  and  Amazons,  by  Arthur  Ransome. 

The  adventurous  children  of  two  English  families  spend  a 
summer  alone  on  a  fascinating  island. 

Prehistoric  Animals,  by  William  E.  Scheele. 

A  carefully  written  and  beautifully  illustrated  text  describing 
the  major  animals  during  the  first  five  hundred  million  years  of  life. 

One  Thousand  Poems  for  Children,  compiled  by  Elizabeth 
Hough  Sechrist. 

An  excellent  collection  of  fine  poems  which  children  will  enjoy 
reading  and  learning. 
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The  Lone  Hunt ,  by  William  O.  Steele. 

A  determined  eleven-year-old  boy  hunting  buffalo  in  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Mountains  becomes  separated  from  his  party  and  learns 
the  meaning  of  courage. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  Poetry,  selected  by  Louis  Unter- 
meyer. 

A  beautiful  anthology  with  poems  to  please  all  children. 
Dinosaurs,  by  Herbert  Zim. 

Excellent  format  and  drawings  to  complement  a  thorough  cover¬ 
age  of  the  history  and  characteristics  of  dinosaurs. 


Audio-Visual  Materials 


Films 

What  Makes  a  Desert  (MH) 

An  explanation  of  how  deserts  are  formed  by  nature  and  re¬ 
claimed  by  man. 

Star-Gazers  (Aim) 

The  story  of  celestial  observation,  with  great  emphasis  on 
Galileo’s  contributions  in  the  field  of  astronomy. 

Migration  of  Birds— The  Canada  Goose  (EBF) 

The  migration  cycle  of  the  Canada  goose,  including  seldom- 
photographed  nesting  scenes. 

Filmstrips 

The  Great  American  Desert  (EBF) 

Action  shots  from  the  filming  of  Disney’s  “The  Living  Desert,” 
presented  in  vivid  color. 

Using  the  Library  (EBF) 

A  valuable  guide  to  using  the  library. 


Reference  Materials 

Maps  of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  dictionary,  en¬ 
cyclopedias,  pictures  of  New  York  City,  Chicago,  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  and  of  the  Canada  goose;  information  about 
the  sea  and  sea  exploration  in  the  November,  1960,  issues  of 
Life  Magazine,  and  the  May,  1963,  issue  of  The  National 
Geographic  Magazine. 
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Introducing  the  Unit 


Pages 

84-90 


Building  story 
background; 
Producing  the 
new  words 


Establishing 
a  purpose 
for  reading 


From  Dinosaurs  to  Jets 


A  silvery  jet  fighter  points  its  needle  nose  into  the  sky,  rapidly  leav¬ 
ing  behind  the  test  center  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  Below  lies  the 
Mojave  Desert,  an  arid  plain  dotted  with  dry  lake  beds,  deeply  crev¬ 
iced  mountains,  and  lonely  ghost  towns.  In  the  rock-strewn  Panamint 
Mountains  to  the  north,  men  once  uncovered  a  store  of  gold  and  silver. 
These  same  mountains  have  also  revealed  evidences  of  geologic 
periods  dating  back  millions  of  years.  Thirty  thousand  feet  above 
the  desert  the  soaring  jet  hurtles  through  the  sky  to  establish  a  new 
world  speed  record,  as  another  chapter  in  the  fascinating  history  of 
the  American  desert  is  written! 


New  Words 

Mojave *,  prehistoric,  Joshua,  tinge,  arid,  technicians*, 
monotony*,  Panamints,  vegetation,  borax*,  Hopi*,  geologist*, 
eroded*,  geologic*,  Coachella* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Have  the  children  find  the  story  title  in  the  Contents, 
then  turn  to  page  84  in  the  Reader  and  discuss  the  details  in 
the  picture  on  this  page.  Be  sure  the  children  know  that  this 
is  the  Mojave  Desert,  that  the  yucca  plant  is  called  a  Joshua 
tree,  and  that  the  desert  test  center  is  the  Edwards  Air  Force 
Base.  Ask,  “Was  this  area  always  a  desert  land?”  Help  the 
children  to  understand  that  in  prehistoric  times  the  desert 
was  probably  teeming  with  life  and  that  over  the  centuries 
it  has  become  an  arid  wasteland.  On  a  map  of  the  United 
States,  ask  the  group  to  locate  California,  the  Panamint 
Mountains,  Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Los  Angeles,  and  the 
Coachella  Valley.  Encourage  the  children  to  use  the  glossary 
and  dictionary  to  clarify  the  pronunciations  and  meanings 
of  the  other  new  words. 

Then  ask,  “What  clues  to  the  content  of  this  selection  does 
the  title  give  you?”  After  the  children  have  surmised,  say: 
“  ‘From  Dinosaurs  to  Jets’  is  a  brief  look  at  the  dramatic 
history  of  the  Mojave  Desert  from  prehistoric  times  to  the 
present.  As  you  read  the  selection,  you  will  discover  why 
this  history  is  exciting.” 
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Discussion  of  the  Story 

Begin  by  asking:  “What  facts  about  the  history  of  the 
desert  did  you  learn  from  this  selection?  How  has  the  desert 
area  changed  through  the  years?  What  caused  these  changes? 
How  have  they  affected  the  animal  life  of  the  area?”  Give 
the  children  an  opportunity  to  discuss  also  what  they  learned 
about  jet  aircraft  from  the  selection.  Finally,  encourage 
them  to  think  about  possible  future  changes  in  the  desert 
which  might  be  brought  about  by  extensive  irrigation  and 
further  experiments  with  jet  aircraft  and  nuclear  energy. 

Help  the  group  to  realize  that  one  purpose  of  this  selec¬ 
tion  is  to  help  the  reader  appreciate  the  drama  of  the  real- 
life  experiences  which  have  occurred  on  the  Mojave  Desert. 
Discuss  the  tests  and  experiments  of  modern  scientists,  the 
struggles  of  the  Panamint  gold  seekers,  the  discovery  of 
remains  from  an  ancient  human  civilization  and  prehistoric 
animals,  and  irrigation  of  certain  areas  to  produce  resort 
towns  and  bumper  crops. 

Continue  by  recalling  a  previous  discussion  of  nonfiction 
in  “A  Trail  Herd  and  Its  Management.”  (Page  38  in  this 
manual.)  Lead  the  children  to  see  that  “From  Dinosaurs  to 
Jets”  is  also  a  piece  of  nonfiction,  and  review  with  them  the 
differences  between  nonfiction  and  fiction.  Help  them  to 
realize  that  the  author  has  included  many  facts  and  apt 
descriptions  in  a  relatively  short  selection.  Ask,  “How 
would  you  describe  his  style?”  If  necessary,  suggest  the  word 
terse,  and  have  a  volunteer  find  and  read  aloud  the  diction¬ 
ary  definition  of  the  word.  Ask  the  children  to  skim  the 
selection  for  examples  of  facts  which  are  stated  concisely. 

To  help  the  children  appreciate  the  author’s  use  of  ap¬ 
propriate  and  colorful  descriptive  words,  write  the  phrases 
silvery  jet  fighter,  pointed  its  needle  nose  into  the  desert  sky,  and 
a  dark  tail  of  exhaust  on  the  chalkboard  and  discuss  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  descriptive  words.  Suggest  that  the  group 
find  and  read  aloud  other  phrases  which  convey  vivid  and 
graphic  word  pictures.  These  should  include:  sunshine  glis¬ 
tened,  whirlpools  of  dust  danced,  outstretched  praying  arms, 
scrubby  growth,  land  lay  in  parched  nakedness,  deeply  creviced 
mountains,  frantic  search  for  water,  streaking  plane,  attacking  a 
sand  dune,  lumbering  creature,  and  pinhead  brain. 


Discussing 
story  facts 


Discussing 
the  drama 
of  desert  history 


Discussing 
the  author's  style 


Appreciating 
the  descriptive 
phrases 
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From  Dinosaurs  to  Jets  (84-90) 


“Let's  Think 
About  It” 


“Exploring 

Further” 


Drawing 
conclusions: 
solving  riddles 


In  discussing  the  first  paragraph  of  the  exercise  “Let's 
Think  About  It,”  emphasize  the  way  in  which  the  author 
has  heightened  the  contrasts  in  the  selection  by  interweaving 
the  account  of  the  test  flight  and  the  facts  about  the  desert. 
Have  the  group  reread  pages  84  to  87  to  notice  how  the  story 
moves  from  one  topic  to  the  other.  Point  out  the  important 
transitional  sentences  and  phrases  which  connect  the  pas¬ 
sages  and  which  relate  the  two  topics. 

In  connection  with  the  second  paragraph  of  “Let’s  Think 
About  It,’’  discuss  why  scientists  make  a  study  of  fossils. 
Be  sure  the  pupils  understand  that  from  fossils  and  other  bits 
of  evidence,  scientists  have  pieced  together  the  history  of 
animal  and  plant  life  through  the  different  geologic  eras. 
They  have  found  that  dinosaurs  lived  during  the  Mesozoic 
Era,  approximately  60  million  to  190  million  years  ago.  The 
dinosaurs  disappeared  because  of  their  enormous  size  and 
great  appetite,  their  lack  of  intelligence,  and  their  inability 
to  adapt  to  climatic  change.  Point  out  that  the  American 
southwest,  particularly  the  desert,  has  been  a  rich  source  of 
dinosaur  fossils. 

Provide  a  time  for  interested  children  to  pursue  the  topics 
for  research  suggested  in  “Exploring  Further.’’  Other  areas 
for  further  study  might  be  desert  plant  life  and  the  possible 
future  of  the  Mojave  Desert. 

Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

To  help  the  children  draw  conclusions  from  pertinent 
information,  use  the  following  exercise.  The  answers  in 
parentheses  are  given  for  the  teacher’s  convenience. 

Read  each  riddle  below,  then  write  your  answers  on  another 
piece  of  paper.  Use  information  you  found  in  the  story  to  help 
you  with  your  solutions. 

1.  Mind  you,  it  wasn’t  my  fault  that  I  left  those  footprints. 
The  mud  just  wouldn’t  support  my  thirty  tons.  Who  am  I? 

2.  I  like  living  on  the  desert.  Perhaps  it’s  because  I  feel 
that  I  give  the  place  a  little  color — even  if  it’s  only  a  bit  of 
green  from  my  outstretched  arms.  Who  am  I? 
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3.  I  would  make  a  wonderful  beach,  but  if  there  were  water 
here,  I’d  be  under  it.  Not  much  is  here,  though,  and  I’m  very 
lonely.  Who  am  I?  (Death  Valley.) 

4.  My  sides  are  bare,  full  of  crevices,  and  strewn  with 
rocks.  Few  men  have  seen  my  insides,  but  many  try — some 
for  profit,  some  for  knowledge.  Who  am  I?  The  Panamint 
Mountains.) 

5.  Distant  waters  were  just  what  the  doctor  ordered.  Now 
I  am  lush  and  green  in  the  middle  of  the  desert.  But  it  would 
be  disaster  if  my  pipes  should  break!  Who  am  I?  The 

Coachella  Valley.) 

After  the  exercise  has  been  finished,  allow  individuals  to 
discuss  their  answers.  Encourage  them  to  make  up  other 
riddles  pertaining  to  the  desert  and  jet  aircraft,  using  story 
information  and  other  knowledge  they  may  have.  Mention 
the  elements  necessary  for  a  riddle:  at  least  two  solid  clues 
in  clear  and  concise  sentences. 


Word-Study  Skills 

To  review  the  suffixes  ic,  an,  ish,  and  ist,  write  on  the 
chalkboard  the  following  pairs  of  words : 

historic  American  ticklish  geologist 

dramatic  European  greenish  scientist 


Reviewing  the 
suffixes  "ic,”  "an,” 
“ish,”  and  “ist” 


Have  a  volunteer  pronounce  the  first  pair  of  words,  and 
indicate  each  root  word  and  suffix  by  underlining  the  suffix 
and  writing  the  root  word  next  to  the  derived  form.  After 
discussing  the  meanings  of  the  derivations  and  the  two  root 
words,  help  the  children  recall  that  the  suffix  ic  may  mean 
“of  or  belonging  to,”  “having  to  do  with,”  “coming  from,” 
or  “like.”  Discuss  how  the  addition  of  the  suffix  affects  the 
meaning  of  the  root  word.  Then  proceed  in  a  similar  way 
with  the  remaining  pairs  of  words.  As  the  group  recalls  the 
suffix  meanings,  write  them  on  the  chalkboard  as  follows: 

ic:  of  or  belonging  to,  having  to  do  with,  coming  from,  like 

an:  belonging  to,  having  to  do  with,  characteristic  of 
ish:  of,  like,  characteristic  of 

ist:  person  who  follows  or  deals  in,  one  who  is  skilled  in 


To  give  the  group  further  practice,  distribute  the  exercise 
on  page  54.  Ask  a  volunteer  to  read  the  first  sentence  aloud, 
then  direct  attention  to  the  underlined  word.  Have  the  root 
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word  and  suffix  identified  and  help  the  group  to  arrive  at  the 
meaning  of  suburban. 

After  they  have  written  the  meaning  in  the  blank,  ask 
them  to  complete  the  remainder  of  the  exercise  in  the  same 
way.  Remind  them  to  refer  to  the  list  of  suffix  meanings  on 
the  chalkboard  if  necessary. 

1.  The  suburban  community  of  Lakeville  is  building  two 
new  schools  this  year. _ belonging  to  the  suburbs 

2.  An  artist  lives  in  the  house  next  door  to  us. 

one  who  is  skilled  in  art 

3.  He  is  a  specialist  in  portrait  painting. 

one  who  deals  in  a  specialty 

4.  The  child’s  flushed  face  looked  feverish  to  the 

mother. _ like  a  fever _ 

5.  Last  night  we  ate  dinner  at  a  small  Italian  restau- 

rant. _ characteristic  of  Italy _ 

6.  The  guide  told  us  he  was  proud  to  be  able  to  show  us 
the  historic  monument.  having  to  do  with  history 

7.  The  scenic  foliage  made  our  trip  through  the  moun¬ 
tains  very  enjoyable. _ like  a  scene _ 

8.  My  father  thought  that  the  ballplayer  who  argued 
with  the  umpire  acted  in  a  childish  way.  like  a  child 

9.  An  extreme  climatic  change  can  kill  plants. 

having  to  do  with  the  climate 

10.  We  liked  the  comedian’s  clownish  act. 

like  a  clown 

When  the  children’s  answers  vary,  accept  those  which 
they  can  support.  For  fun,  interested  children  might  con¬ 
tinue  this  activity  using  their  own  words  and  sentences. 


Extending 
knowledge 
of  the  desert 


Reading  poetry 


Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Children  who  enjoyed  reading  and  learning  of  the  desert 
may  wish  to  do  some  additional  research  on  the  uses  of  the 
desert  lands  today  and  in  the  future.  Encourage  them  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  class  on  their  findings.  Some  children  may  want 
to  choose  one  phase  of  desert  history  on  which  to  write  a 
report  or  a  fictional  story. 

If  possible,  read  the  poems  “High  Flight,”  by  John 
Gillespie  Magee,  Jr.,  and  “Flight,”  by  Harold  Vinal,  in 
Favorite  Poems  Old  and  New ,  by  Helen  Ferris. 
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Children  may  be  interested  in  collecting  and  sharing  news¬ 
paper  items  which  deal  with  jet  aircraft,  desert  life,  or  archae¬ 
ology.  Suggest  that  one  child  make  a  scrapbook  of  the 
clippings. 

Several  good  audio-visual  aids  are  available  for  pres¬ 
entation  to  sixth  graders  who  are  especially  interested  in  the 
desert.  Two  suggestions  are  the  film  What  Makes  a  Desert 
(MH),  12  min,  sd,  b&w;  and  the  filmstrip  The  Great  Ameri¬ 
can  Desert  (EBF),  48  fr,  color. 


Coal  Fire 


The  poet’s  use  of  metaphor  effectively  describes  the  origin  of  the 
energy  which  is  released  as  coal  burns. 

Preparation  for  Enjoying  the  Poem 

Have  the  children  recall  briefly  the  manner  in  which  coal 
was  formed  from  the  remains  of  plants  which  lived  millions 
of  years  ago.  Then  say:  “Louis  Untermeyer,  a  poet  who 
thinks  a  great  deal  about  nature  and  its  miracles,  has 
written  about  the  origin  of  coal.  As  I  read  his  poem,  notice 
the  word  pictures  of  plants  which  lived  millions  of  years  ago 
and  of  a  fire  which  burns  today.” 

Reading  the  Poem 

Read  the  poem  rather  slowly  as  if  telling  a  story  of  long 
ago.  In  the  second  verse  build  to  the  climax  in  the  next  to 
last  line.  Then  have  the  children  open  their  books  and  follow 
as  the  poem  is  read  aloud  a  second  time.  Ask:  “What  are 
the  ‘dead  black  chips’?  What  was  their  form  when  they  were 
‘one  green  net  to  hold  the  sun’  ?  What  phrases  does  the  author 
use  to  tell  you  that  the  trees  which  lived  millions  of  years 
ago  absorbed  the  sunlight?”  Help  the  children  to  appreciate 
the  effective  use  of  metaphor  in  the  phrases  “drink  light,” 
“catch  flame,”  and  “eat  their  diet  of  heat.”  Ask:  “What 
does  the  poet  mean  by  ‘the  twigs  were  made  to  learn  how  to 


Collecting 
news  items 


Viewing  a  film 
and  a  filmstrip 


Page  91 
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Coal  Fire  (91) 


catch  flame  and  yet  not  burn?  How  could  branches  hold 
fire  for  six  million  years  or  more?  How  is  that  fire  loosed 
again?  Where  does  it  go?  The  poet  describes  the  fire  almost 
as  if  it  were  alive.  How  does  he  convey  this  idea?” 

Ask  the  children  to  read  the  poem  to  themselves  and  to 
notice  especially  the  punctuation  which  will  guide  them  in 
their  reading.  Then  let  volunteers  read  the  poem  aloud  and 
comment  on  other  words,  phrases,  and  ideas  which  interested 
them  especially. 


Further  Activities 

The  subject  and  mood  of  this  poem  would  lend  themselves 
well  to  illustration  with  finger  paints.  Before  the  children 
begin  work,  suggest  that  they  reread  the  vivid  images  in  the 
poem  and  then  decide  which  scene  or  scenes  they  wish  to 
depict. 

Plan  to  read  to  the  children  other  poems  in  which  Louis 
Untermeyer  speaks  about  the  mystery  and  beauty  in  nature. 
These  might  include  “Leviathan,”  “Any  Sunset,”  and 
“Scarcely  Spring,”  all  in  The  Golden  Treasury  of  Poetry, 
selected  by  Louis  Untermeyer. 


Pages  But  It  Does  Move 

92-97 

A  capable  man  with  an  inquiring  mind,  Galileo  Galilei  contributed 
much  to  the  world  of  science.  At  seventeen,  he  discovered  the  law  of 
the  pendulum.  At  twenty-seven,  he  challenged  Aristotle’s  authority 
by  proving  his  own  theory  about  the  importance  of  air  resistance. 
While  at  the  University  of  Padua,  he  designed  a  telescope  through 
which  he  observed  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  the  planets.  Most  impor¬ 
tant  among  his  many  accomplishments  were  his  mathematical  formulas 
stating  laws  that  govern  force  and  motion  and  the  speed  of  moving 
objects,  and  his  introduction  of  the  modern  scientific  method  for  form¬ 
ing  conclusions.  Galileo’s  theories  found  much  opposition.  In  1633, 
he  was  tried  for  heresy  and  was  forced  to  renounce  his  theory  that 
the  earth  revolves  around  the  sun.  However,  he  was  supposed  to 
have  muttered  under  his  breath,  “But  it  does  move.” 
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New  Words 

cathedral ,  Pisa*,  chandelier,  Galileo  Galilei *,  geometry*, 
physics*,  Florence,  essay*,  ratio*,  simultaneously*,  Padua*, 
device,  Venice,  Orion*,  Venus,  doctrines*,  Copernicus* , 
heresy*,  formulas*,  amateur*,  deductions*,  manuscripts,  experi¬ 
mentation,  logic* 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Tell  the  children  that  the  next  selection  they  will  read  is 
about  a  famous  scientist,  Galileo  Galilei,  who  lived  in  Italy 
during  the  Renaissance  (1300-1600  a.d.).  Discuss  briefly  the 
characteristics  of  this  period  in  European  history :  the  interest 
in  world  exploration,  the  development  of  cities  as  cultural 
and  educational  centers,  the  decline  of  superstition  in 
science,  and  the  revival  of  Greek  and  Roman  cultures. 

Mention  that  Italy  was  the  seat  of  Renaissance  thought 
and  development,  producing  such  minds  as  Galileo  Galilei, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michelangelo,  Raphael,  and  Copernicus. 
Let  individuals  briefly  share  what  they  know  about  these  men 
and  their  accomplishments.  Help  the  children  to  find  on  a 
map  of  Europe  the  Italian  cities  which  were  important  during 
the  Renaissance:  Pisa,  Florence,  Padua,  Venice,  Milan, 
Naples,  and  Rome. 

Then  ask,  “What  do  you  know  about  Galileo?”  In  the 
ensuing  discussion,  emphasize  the  great  range  of  his  achieve¬ 
ments  and  the  diversity  of  his  interests.  Use  this  opportunity 
to  introduce  the  words  geometry,  physics,  doctrines,  and 
formulas.  Encourage  the  children  to  find  these  and  other 
unfamiliar  words  in  the  glossary  or  dictionary. 

Continue  by  saying:  “It  was  in  a  cathedral  at  Pisa  that 
Galileo  made  the  first  of  his  many  famous  discoveries.  Read 
this  story  to  see  what  his  accomplishments  were  and  why  the 
world  today  honors  this  great  thinker.” 


Discussion  of  the  Story 

Begin  by  asking:  “What  new  facts  about  Galileo  have 
you  learned  from  this  selection?  What  were  some  of  his 
many  discoveries?”  If  necessary,  suggest  that  the  group 
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Recognizing  the 
difficulties  of 
being  a  leader 


“Let’s  Think 
About  It” 


“Giving  a  Report” 


skim  the  story,  particularly  paragraph  two,  page  96,  to  page 
97.  Ask,  “What  do  you  think  was  Galileo’s  greatest  dis¬ 
covery?”  Encourage  the  children  to  support  their  various 
opinions. 

Then  ask:  “How  do  you  know  that  Galileo’s  ideas  are 
widely  accepted  today?  Why  did  his  contemporaries  reject 
them?  Why  did  people  believe  Aristotle  rather  than  Galileo?” 
Point  out  that  during  the  Renaissance,  Europeans  were  only 
beginning  to  question  publicly  the  views  and  theories  which 
had  been  accepted  for  many  years.  Help  the  children  to  see 
that  the  natural  inclination  of  people  is  to  reject  new  theories 
which  disagree  with  their  thinking.  Encourage  the  group  to 
give  other  examples  of  ideas  which  were  rejected  at  first. 
These  might  include  Columbus’s  theory  about  sailing  west 
to  reach  the  Indies,  Fulton’s  plan  for  steamboat  travel 
through  canals,  and  Harvey’s  proof  that  blood  circulates. 
Mention  the  importance  of  the  passage  of  time  in  the 
eventual  acceptance  of  all  these  “radical”  ideas. 

Discuss  the  children’s  answers  to  the  questions  in  the 
exercise  “Let’s  Think  About  It.”  Help  the  group  to  see  that 
in  many  ways  Galileo’s  ideas  and  discoveries  influence 
modern-day  thought  and  research  in  science.  Be  sure  they 
are  aware  of  the  revolutionary  approach  to  scientific  research 
which  Galileo  advocated  and  used. 

The  activities  suggested  in  “Giving  a  Report”  will  help 
the  group  to  become  more  familiar  with  great  men  of  the 
Renaissance.  Set  aside  a  time  for  the  children  to  present 
their  reports  to  the  class.  Suggest  that  the  outline,  which 
is  discussed  on  the  following  page  in  the  section  “Compre¬ 
hension  and  Study  Skills,”  might  be  a  helpful  guide  in  pre¬ 
paring  reports.  Encourage  the  children  to  share  their  dis¬ 
coveries  of  good  biographies  about  famous  Renaissance 
figures. 


Application  of  Reading  Skills 


Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 


Organizing  To  give  practice  in  recognizing  main  ideas  and  supporting 
information  details,  write  on  the  chalkboard  the  topics  on  page  59. 
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I.  Galileo's  personal  qualities 

II.  Galileo's  discoveries 

III.  Galileo's  problems 

Have  the  children  copy  these  main  topics  on  their  papers 
and  list  under  each  one  the  supporting  details  from  the 
Reader  selection,  using  their  books  if  necessary.  When  they 
have  finished,  point  out  that  the  information  under  each  of 
the  main  headings  can  be  listed  as  subtopics  A,  B,  C,  etc. 
In  discussing  the  resulting  outline,  help  the  group  to  see 
that  it  is  helpful  in  recalling  information  quickly  and  in 
organizing  information  for  retelling.  Then  ask  each  child  to 
write  a  brief  story  of  Galileo  using  only  the  outline.  Recall 
the  following  general  rules  for  using  an  outline  in  organizing 
information  for  a  paper: 

1.  Each  main  heading  should  be  the  basis  for  the 
topic  sentence  of  a  paragraph. 

2.  The  topic  sentence  need  not  be  the  first  one, 
but  it  should  clearly  state  the  main  idea. 

3.  Each  paragraph  should  include  only  those  sub- 
topics  listed  under  the  main  topic. 

Later,  after  several  of  the  finished  stories  have  been  read 
aloud,  let  children  decide  whether  they  are  organized  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  outline  and  are  clearly  written.  Point  out  that 
the  information  in  the  short  stories  which  the  children  have 
written  is  organized  differently  from  the  information  in 
“But  It  Does  Move.”  Ask,  “What  is  the  reason  for  this?” 
Lead  the  group  to  see  that  the  information  in  “But  It  Does 
Move”  is  organized  chronologically  and  that  in  the  children’s 
stories  it  is  arranged  topically.  If  necessary,  review  the 
meanings  of  chronological  and  topical.  Ask  the  children  which 
arrangement  they  prefer  and  why.  Help  them  to  understand 
that  each  serves  a  definite  purpose. 


Word-Study  Skills 


To  give  practice  in  using  context  clues  to  determine  the 
appropriate  glossary  meaning,  use  the  following  exercise: 

Read  each  word  below,  then  find  it  on  the  Reader 
page  indicated  at  the  left.  In  blank  A  write  the  first  and 
last  words  of  the  sentence  in  which  the  word  appears.  Find 


Using  context 
clues  to  determine 
word  meanings 
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But  It  Does  Move  (92-97) 


the  word  in  the  Reader  glossary  and  in  the  parentheses 
write  the  number  of  the  definition  which  fits  the  use  of  the 
word  in  the  sentence.  In  blank  B  use  the  word  in  a  sentence 
which  illustrates  another  of  its  glossary  meanings. 


Page  93 

conclusions 

A.  His  .  .  .  Italv 

(1  ) 

B. 

Page  93 

resistance 

A.  However  .  .  .  area 

(1  ) 

B. 

Page  94 

phases 

A.  He  .  .  .  spots 

(1  ) 

B. 

Page  96 

scored 

A.  He  .  .  .  achievements 

(  ) 

B. 

Page  96 

formulas 

A.  And  .  .  .  words 

(1  ) 

B. 

Page  96 

deductions 

A.  He  .  .  .  tests 

(1  ) 

B. 

Page  97 

logic 

A.  But  .  .  .  logic 

(1  ) 

B. 

Reading  more 
about  Galileo 


Finding  out  about 
Renaissance 
Europe 

Viewing  a  film 


Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Some  children  might  be  interested  in  studying  one  of 
Galileo’s  theories  more  thoroughly  and  reporting  on  it  to 
the  whole  group.  Their  presentations  might  include  the  ways 
in  which  Galileo’s  theories  have  affected  modern  scientific 
thought. 

Life  in  Europe  during  the  Renaissance  would  provide 
another  subject  for  research  for  interested  students.  This 
topic  offers  a  wealth  of  interesting  information. 

In  order  to  help  the  children  appreciate  the  importance  of 
Galileo’s  contributions  to  science,  show  the  film  Star-Gazers 
(Aim),  10  min,  sd,  b&w. 
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A  Wilderness  for  Sam 


Pages 
98-111 

One  May,  equipped  with  only  a  penknife,  a  ball  of  cord,  an  axe, 
flint  and  steel,  and  forty  dollars,  sixteen-year-old  Sam  Gribley  left 
New  York  City  to  search  for  his  great-grandfather’s  abandoned  farm 
somewhere  in  the  wilds  of  the  Catskill  Mountains.  With  much  difficulty, 
he  succeeded  in  locating  the  Gribley  land  and  then  settled  to  his  task 
of  learning  to  live  alone  in  the  wilderness.  When  the  story  opens, 

Sam  had  been  alone  on  the  Gribley  land  for  nearly  eight  months. 

In  a  series  of  flashbacks  the  story  tells  about  Sam’s  fear  during 
the  first  winter  blizzard,  his  woodland  friends,  his  reasons  for  leaving 
home,  his  difficulty  in  finding  the  Gribley  property,  and  his  ingenious 
and  imaginative  solutions  to  the  many  problems  he  encountered  in 
the  wilderness. 


New  Words 

Baron*,  Catskill *,  trenches,  tethers *,  cascades *,  Gribley *, 
folly,  Delhi*,  ancestral* 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Ask  the  children  to  find  the  title  and  author  of  the  next 
selection  in  the  Contents.  Call  attention  to  Jean  George’s 
name  and  encourage  the  children  to  discuss  any  of  her  books 
which  they  have  read.  Point  out  that  many  of  them  are 
about  animals  and  wildlife. 

As  the  children  listen  with  their  books  closed,  read  the 
introductory  paragraph  on  page  98  of  the  Reader.  Then 
explain  that  Sam’s  hemlock  tree  was  located  in  the  Catskill 
Mountains,  near  Delhi  in  southern  New  York  State.  After 
locating  this  area  on  a  map  of  the  United  States,  explain  that 
Sam  went  there  to  find  his  great-grandfather’s  ancestral 
farm.  Ask:  “Why  might  Sam  want  to  hunt  for  his  great¬ 
grandfather’s  farm?  What  difficulties  might  he  face  in  the 
wilderness?  What  preparations  would  Sam  make  for  such 
a  venture?” 

After  the  children  have  speculated  about  these  ideas, 
suggest  that  they  read  Sam’s  story  to  discover  how  he  fared 
living  alone  in  a  hemlock  tree  in  the  midst  of  a  mountain 
wilderness. 


Building  story 
background 


Introducing  the 
new  vocabulary 


Setting  a  purpose 
for  reading 
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A  Wilderness  for  Sam  (98-111) 


Discussing 
story  details 


“Let’s  Think 
About  It” 


Understanding 
story  structure: 
flashback 


Discussion  of  the  Story 

Open  the  discussion  by  asking:  “Why  did  Sam  run  away 
from  home?  Why  do  you  suppose  his  father  allowed  him 
to  go?  How  did  Sam  go  about  finding  the  Gribley  farm? 
What  food  did  he  eat?  How  did  he  obtain  his  food?  What 
events  frightened  Sam  at  first?  How  did  he  overcome  his 
fears?  What  do  you  think  he  learned  from  his  experience?” 

In  discussing  the  questions  in  “Let’s  Think  About  It,” 
be  sure  the  children  realize  both  the  adventure  and  the  hard¬ 
ship  involved  in  Sam’s  venture.  Emphasize  the  importance  of 
his  imagination  and  knowledge  in  coping  with  each  situation. 

To  help  the  children  understand  the  author’s  use  of  flash¬ 
back,  ask  them  to  skim  the  story  to  find  the  important  events 
in  the  order  in  which  they  appear.  If  necessary,  write  them 
on  the  chalkboard  as  they  are  mentioned  and  lead  the 
group  to  understand  that  these  events  are  not  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order.  Then  suggest  that  the  children  rearrange  them 
as  they  actually  happened. 

Say:  “Instead  of  telling  events  in  chronological  order,  the 
author  begins  the  story  in  the  middle  of  Sam’s  adventure  in 
the  wilderness  and  tells  about  previous  events  by  having 
Sam  recall  them.  What  is  this  technique  called?”  (Flash¬ 
back.)  Help  the  children  to  understand  that  the  dramatic 
snowstorm  scene  is  a  good  event  with  which  to  open  the 
story  because  it  engages  the  reader’s  interest  immediately 
and  makes  him  want  to  read  further  to  discover  why  Sam  is 
in  the  wilderness  and  what  events  led  to  the  storm. 

Continue  by  asking:  “How  long  had  Sam  been  living  in 
the  wilderness  when  the  story  begins?”  (Nearly  eight 
months.)  “Where  in  the  story  did  you  learn  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Sam’s  adventure?”  (Pages  104  and  105.)  “On 
what  page  did  you  finally  read  about  Sam’s  finding  the 
Gribley  farm?”  (Page  107.) 

If  the  group  is  interested,  point  out  the  use  of  double 
flashback  on  page  105,  where  Sam  recalls  a  conversation 
with  his  father  before  he  left  New  York  City.  This  tech¬ 
nique  is  used  also  on  page  100,  last  paragraph,  and  on  page 
101.  Then,  for  fun,  the  children  might  rearrange  the  story 
events  depicted  by  the  story  illustrations  to  show  again  the 
chronological  order  in  which  Sam’s  adventures  occurred. 
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In  discussing  “Taking  Another  Look”  help  the  children  to 
understand  that,  although  Sam  was  alone  in  the  wilderness 
with  no  one  to  talk  with,  his  thoughts  and  feelings  were 
revealed  to  the  reader  quite  effectively  through  the  use  of  the 
first  person.  Ask  the  group  to  skim  the  story  for  passages  in 
which  Sam’s  words  convey  especially  well  his  mood  and 
feelings.  These  might  include  the  description  of  the  forest 
after  the  storm  on  page  100  and  the  description  of  the 
gathering  storm  on  pages  102  and  103. 

Set  aside  a  time  for  the  children  to  share  with  the  group 
the  additional  stories  suggested  in  “Exploring  Beyond  the 
Story.”  These  might  include  Swallows  and  Amazons,  by 
Arthur  Ransome,  and  The  Lone  Hunt,  by  William  O.  Steele. 


AppSication  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

To  encourage  children  to  apply  logic  in  meeting  new  situa¬ 
tions,  give  them  the  following  exercise: 

Read  the  situations  below  and  the  questions  which  fol¬ 
low  them.  Think  about  each  situation,  then  answer  the 
questions  in  complete  sentences  on  another  sheet  of  paper. 

1.  Sam  had  a  knife  and  a  ball  of  cord  when  he  entered  the 
dense,  unmarked  woods.  How  could  he  make  sure  that  he 
would  find  his  way  out  of  the  woods  again? 

2.  One  night  Sam  was  camping  above  the  tree  line  in  a 
brushy  area  of  a  mountain  when  a  storm  came  up.  He  was 
warmly  dressed,  but  he  was  without  shelter.  What  could  he 
have  done  to  protect  himself? 

3.  When  Sam  opened  his  animal  trap  one  day,  a  weasel 
jumped  out  and  attacked  him.  Unprepared  and  unpro¬ 
tected,  Sam  had  only  one  way  to  defend  himself.  What  do 
you  think  he  did? 

4.  When  a  hunter  unwittingly  killed  a  deer  and  left  him 
in  the  woods,  Sam  claimed  the  animal.  How  might  he  have 
used  it? 

5.  Before  Sam  left  New  York  City,  he  felt  he  should 
learn  about  life  in  the  wilderness.  How  do  you  suppose  he 
prepared  himself  for  his  experience  in  the  Catskills? 

After  the  children  have  finished,  provide  a  time  for  sharing 
and  discussing  answers.  Help  the  group  to  decide  which 


"Taking  Another 
Look" 


"Exploring 
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Solving  problem 
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A  Wilderness  for  Sam  (98—111) 


Understanding 
variations  in 
word  meaning 


course  of  action  shows  the  most  common  sense  and  seems 
most  logical. 


Word -Study  Skills 

To  help  the  children  understand  the  importance  of  using 
precise  words  to  convey  ideas,  write  on  the  chalkboard  the 
word  covering.  Ask  the  group  to  think  of  various  kinds  of 
coverings  and  list  their  ideas  on  the  chalkboard.  The  list 
may  include  blanket ,  quilt,  bedspread,  canopy,  awning,  tent, 
sheet,  umbrella,  veil,  shield,  roof,  tile,  top,  lid,  tarpaulin,  rug, 
robe,  skin,  hide,  hat,  hair,  fur,  clothing,  mask,  bark,  crust, 
rind,  husk,  shell,  coat,  capsule,  armor,  protection,  wrapping, 
envelope,  paint,  grass,  and  snow. 

Help  the  group  to  realize  that  the  words  in  their  list  have 
more  precise  meanings  than  the  word  covering,  and  therefore 
they  express  ideas  more  accurately.  To  illustrate  this  point 
further,  write  on  the  chalkboard  the  sentence,  The  baby  was 
protected  by  a  covering.  Ask  each  child  to  jot  down  quickly 
on  a  piece  of  paper  a  more  precise  word  for  covering.  Later, 
when  the  children  share  their  various  words,  help  them  to 
realize  that  the  use  of  precise  words  makes  writing  not  only 
more  accurate  but  also  more  interesting. 

Continue  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  words  take — get, 
remove,  seize,  eat,  grab,  bring,  use,  choose,  borrow,  steal, 
rent,  and  hire;  good — tasty,  worthy,  virtuous,  honorable, 
fair,  perfect,  excellent,  nice,  admirable,  appetizing,  and 
useful;  go — move,  leave,  depart,  fade,  advance,  run,  con¬ 
tinue,  flow,  walk,  crawl,  journey,  migrate,  and  fly;  hold — 
contain,  support,  defend,  have,  preserve,  hinder,  possess, 
stop,  embrace,  clasp,  believe,  and  consider;  and  way — road, 
passage,  path,  route,  course,  direction,  method,  habit,  and 
manner. 

Then  suggest  that  the  children  substitute  a  word  with  a 
more  precise  meaning  for  each  underlined  word  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  chalkboard  sentences.  Help  them  to  see  how  the 
meaning  of  each  sentence  changes  with  the  use  of  the  various 
words. 

1.  The  birds  are  going  now. 

2.  What  way  did  you  use? 

3.  It  was  a  good  book. 
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4.  We  wanted  a  cover  over  us. 

5.  Did  you  take  it? 

6.  The  policeman  held  the  boy. 


Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Encourage  the  children  to  read  the  books  mentioned  in 
‘‘Exploring  Beyond  the  Story,”  especially  Jean  George’s 
My  Side  of  the  Mountain ,  the  book  from  which  Sam’s  story 
was  taken. 

Those  children  who  have  participated  in  boy-scout, 
girl-scout,  or  family  camping  trips  might  write  stories  about 
their  experiences.  Suggest  that  they  try  writing  in  first 
person.  Some  children  may  enjoy  writing  about  imaginary 
outings. 

Suggest  that  boy  scouts  in  the  group  consult  the  official 
boy-scout  handbook  for  methods  of  obtaining  food  and  shelter 
in  the  wilderness.  Ask  them  to  compare  these  methods  with 
Sam’s. 


The  Snowflake 


A  snowflake,  a  lovely  icy  filigree,  urges,  “Before  I  melt,  come, 
look  at  me!” 


Preparation  for  Enjoying  the  Poem 

Recall  with  the  children  Sam  Gribley’s  appreciation  and 
enjoyment  of  the  sparkling  white  scene  that  greeted  him 
after  the  great  snowstorm  on  his  mountain.  Perhaps  the 
group  might  like  to  look  again  at  the  illustration  of  the  snow¬ 
laden  hemlocks  and  the  great  snowdrifts  on  page  lOl  of  the 
Reader. 

Ask:  “Have  you  ever  examined  a  single  snowflake?  How 
would  you  describe  it?  Were  you  sorry  when  it  melted? 
Why?”  Give  the  children  a  chance  to  share  their  impressions, 
then  ask  them  to  listen  to  a  poem  in  which  a  snowflake 
speaks  about  itself. 


Reading  further 


Writing  about 
related  experiences 


Learning  about 
methods  of  survival 
in  the  wilderness 
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The  Snowflake  (112) 


Reading  the  Poem 

In  reading  the  poem  aloud,  try  to  convey  the  lightness 
and  delicacy  of  the  snowflake.  Ask:  “Why  is  the  metaphor 
‘lovely  icy  filigree’  an  especially  appropriate  description? 
How  does  the  snowflake  say  it  was  made?” 

Ask  the  children  to  turn  to  the  poem  to  read  it  to  them¬ 
selves.  Call  their  attention  to  the  inverted  word  order  in  the 
sentences  “Of  a  great  forest  in  one  night  I  make  a  wilderness 
of  white”  and  “I  pause,  that  you  my  beauty  see.”  Help  the 
children  to  understand  that  the  punctuation  will  guide  them 
in  reading  these  sentences  meaningfully.  Then  ask  volun¬ 
teers  to  read  the  poem  orally. 


Further  Activities 

Plan  to  read  to  the  children  Elinor  Wylie’s  poem  “Velvet 
Shoes.”  Point  out  that  it  is  sometimes  described  as  “the 
whitest,  quietest  poem  ever  written.” 

Velvet  Shoes1 

Let  us  walk  in  the  white  snow 
In  a  soundless  space; 

With  footsteps  quiet  and  slow, 

At  a  tranquil  pace, 

Under  veils  of  white  lace. 

I  shall  go  shod  in  silk, 

And  you  in  wool, 

White  as  a  white  cow’s  milk, 

More  beautiful 

Than  the  breast  of  a  gull. 

We  shall  walk  through  the  still  town 
In  a  windless  peace; 

We  shall  step  upon  white  down, 

Upon  silver  fleece, 

Upon  softer  than  these. 

xReprinted  from  The  Collected  Poems  of  Elinor  Wylie  by  Elinor  Wylie, 
by  permission  of  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.  Copyright  1921  by  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  Inc.  Renewed,  1949  by  William  Rose  Benet. 
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We  shall  walk  in  velvet  shoes: 

Wherever  we  go 
Silence  will  fall  like  dews 
On  white  silence  below. 

We  shall  walk  in  the  snow. 

Elinor  Wylie 


The  Snake 


Emily  Dickinson  uses  metaphor  effectively  to  paint  a  vivid  word 
picture  of  ‘‘a  narrow  fellow  in  the  grass” — the  snake. 


Preparation  for  Enjoying  the  Poem 

Write  the  name  Emily  Dickinson  on  the  chalkboard  and 
ask  the  children  to  recall  where  they  met  her  name  previously 
in  On  Story  Wings.  (She  wrote  the  opening  poem,  “A  Book.”) 
Explain  that  this  famous  American  poet  often  wrote  about 
“little  things” — a  hummingbird,  a  bee,  grass — and  of  her 
reactions  to  them.  Mention  also  her  frequent  use  of  meta¬ 
phor,  a  figure  of  speech  which  describes  by  calling  one  thing 
another. 

Then  say,  “As  I  read  this  next  poem,  listen  to  Emily 
Dickinson’s  reaction  to  a  snake.” 

Reading  the  Poem 

Read  the  poem  slowly  to  heighten  the  effectiveness  of  the 
metaphors  and  the  inverted  word  order.  Then  ask:  “How 
did  the  poet  feel  about  the  snake  she  occasionally  saw  in  the 
grass?  What  do  the  phrases  ‘a  tighter  breathing’  and  ‘zero 
at  the  bone’  tell  you  about  her  reactions?  What  wild  crea¬ 
tures  affect  you  in  this  way?  In  contrast,  how  did  the  poet 
feel  about  ‘several  of  nature’s  people’?”  Ask  a  volunteer  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  “a  transport  of  cordiality” 
which  answers  the  last  question  above.  “Why  did  Emily 
Dickinson  have  a  different  feeling  about  a  snake?” 
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The  Snake  (113) 


Ask  the  children  to  open  their  books  to  follow  as  the  poem 
is  read  aloud  again.  Suggest  that  during  this  second  reading 
they  notice  particularly  the  metaphors  which  describe  the 
snake.  After  the  children  listen,  lead  them  to  mention  “a 
narrow  fellow  in  the  grass,”  “a  spotted  shaft,”  and  “a  whip¬ 
lash  unbraiding  in  the  sun.”  Point  out  that  nowhere  in  the 
body  of  the  poem  does  the  poet  use  the  word  snake ;  however, 
her  vivid  descriptions  leave  no  doubt  about  the  subject. 
Notice  also  how  effectively  she  uses  a  phrase  to  convey  a 
complex  thought  or  idea;  for  example,  “a  floor  too  cool  for 
corn.”  Have  the  group  find  other  instances  of  compact  state¬ 
ment  in  the  poem. 

Before  the  children  read  the  poem  orally,  remind  them  to 
observe  the  punctuation  carefully.  Point  out  that  pauses  are 
not  indicated  at  the  end  of  every  line,  but  frequently  in  the 
middle  of  a  line.  Help  the  group  to  realize  that  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  the  lines  will  help  them  to  pause  at  appropriate 
places. 

Further  Activities 

To  give  the  children  further  experiences  with  the  vivid 
imagery  in  Emily  Dickinson’s  poetry,  read  to  them  her 
poems  “The  Bee,”  “The  Grass,”  and  “Chartless,”  all  in 
One  Thousand  Poems  for  Children,  by  Elizabeth  Hough 
Sechrist. 


Pages  City  Secrets 

114-119 

It  is  surprising  but  true  that  undomesticated  animals  can  be  found 
living  in  the  city.  In  fact,  falcons,  pigeons,  nighthawks,  and  other  kinds 
of  bird  life  thrive  amidst  all  the  noise  and  confusion  of  New  York  City. 
And  a  badger  was  discovered  not  long  ago  burrowing  into  the  bank 
under  the  Michigan  Avenue  Bridge  in  downtown  Chicago!  All  around 
the  city  dweller  moves  the  deep  current  of  life,  not  just  in  the  form 
of  endless  traffic  and  passing  pedestrians,  but  also  in  the  presence  of 
animals  such  as  mice,  rats,  weasels,  and  squirrels.  “Nature,  then,  is 
not  a  place  apart.  It  is  the  world  we  live  in  and  we  are  a  part  of 
it  forever.” 
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New  Words 

financial *,  peregrine *,  pursuit ,  Regis*,  crannies*,  Gothic, 
pinnacle*,  harry*,  domesticated,  vendors*,  surpass,  pedestrians, 
Smithsonian 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Begin  by  saying :  “Our  next  story  is  entitled  ‘City  Secrets.’ 
What  comes  to  your  mind  when  you  hear  the  word  city?” 
Lead  the  children  to  mention  skyscrapers,  traffic,  apartment 
buildings,  large  stores,  hotels,  noises,  lights,  and  soot. 

If  the  group  lives  far  from  a  metropolitan  area,  encourage 
those  children  who  have  visited  a  large  city  to  describe  what 
they  saw  and  heard  there. 

If  possible,  display  pictures  of  New  York  City,  Chicago, 
and  Washington,  D.C.  Call  the  children’s  attention  to 
famous  landmarks  located  in  these  cities:  the  Empire  State 
Building,  the  Chrysler  Building,  Wall  Street — the  financial 
district,  and  the  George  Washington  Bridge  in  New  York; 
the  Michigan  Avenue  Bridge  and  the  Wrigley  Building  in 
Chicago;  and  the  Smithsonian  Building  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Continue  by  saying:  “You  all  know  that  a  city  is  full  of 
traffic,  people,  noises,  lights,  and  buildings.  But,  a  city  has 
many  animals  too.  What  domesticated,  or  tame,  animals 
commonly  live  in  cities?” 

Lead  the  group  to  mention  animals  such  as  horses,  dogs, 
cats,  and  parakeets.  Then  ask:  “Have  you  ever  walked  in  a 
city  park  and  watched  the  pigeons  being  fed  and  the  squirrels 
pursuing  acorns  and  peanuts?  Do  you  know  of  other  un¬ 
domesticated  animals  which  live  in  metropolitan  areas? 

“In  ‘City  Secrets’  the  author  tells  why  some  wild  animals 
voluntarily  live  amidst  the  confusion  and  noise  of  large  cities. 
When  you  read  the  selection,  you  will  probably  be  surprised 
at  some  of  the  animals  that  thrive  in  busy  places.” 


Discussion  of  the  Story 

Begin  the  discussion  by  asking :  “What  animals  mentioned 
in  ‘City  Secrets’  have  you  seen?  Where  were  they?  What 
animals  may  be  a  nuisance  to  people  who  live  in  a  city? 
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Critical  reading: 
identifying 
the  main  idea 


"Let’s  Think 
About  It" 


Discussing 
the  essay 


“Writing  a 
Newspaper  Story” 


Why?  How  can  city  people  discourage  such  animals  from 
staying  there?  On  the  other  hand,  why  do  you  think  pigeons 
are  protected  in  Venice?  Have  you  heard  of  other  examples 
of  wildlife  being  encouraged  to  stay  in  a  city?  In  what  way 
might  wildlife  bring  pleasure  to  the  city  dweller?” 

Then  ask:  “What  was  the  author’s  main  idea  in  this 
selection?  Where  does  he  state  it?”  Have  volunteers  read 
aloud  the  third  paragraph  on  page  115  and  the  last  two  sen¬ 
tences  on  page  118.  Then  ask:  “Do  you  agree  with  these 
statements?  Why?” 

In  discussing  thb  first  paragraph  of  “Let’s  Think  About 
It,”  help  the  group  to  see  that  the  selection  consists  of  a 
series  of  examples  illustrating  the  author’s  main  idea  and 
that  they  are  important  in  supporting  and  clarifying  his 
point  of  view.  Also  point  out  the  appropriateness  of  the 
story  title  to  the  content  of  the  selection.  In  discussing  the 
fourth  paragraph  of  the  exercise,  help  the  children  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  emphasis  on  nature  in  both  “City  Secrets”  and 
“A  Wilderness  for  Sam.”  Mention  that  both  Donald  Culross 
Peattie  and  Jean  George  are  naturalists. 

Continue  by  saying:  “  ‘City  Secrets’  might  be  called  an 
essay.  Do  you  know  what  this  word  means?”  Help  the 
group  to  understand  that  an  essay  is  a  short  composition 
which  analyzes  or  interprets  a  subject.  Ask:  “With  what 
subject  does  ‘City  Secrets’  deal?  How  has  the  author 
analyzed  this  subject?  Have  you  read  other  essays  recently?” 
In  the  discussion,  bring  out  that  sports  writers,  humorists, 
and  newspaper  columnists  are  frequently  writers  of 
essays. 

Before  the  children  do  the  exercise  “Writing  a  Newspaper 
Story,”  review  with  them  the  organization  of  a  good  para¬ 
graph.  Recall  their  discussion  of  paragraph  organization  in 
“But  It  Does  Move.”  (See  page  59  of  this  manual.)  Then 
suggest  that  they  turn  to  “City  Secrets”  to  notice  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  paragraphs  beginning  with  “Away  down  at .  .  .” 
(Page  115,  paragraph  4),  “This  fierce-eyed  hunter ...” 
(Page  115,  paragraph  5),  and  “The  downtown  streets  ...” 
(Page  116,  paragraph  1).  Help  the  children  to  see  and 
appreciate  how  the  details  in  each  of  these  paragraphs  sup¬ 
port  one  main  idea. 
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Application  of  Reading  Skills 


Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

To  help  the  children  with  the  library  research  which  may 
be  necessary  in  writing  their  newspaper  stories,  ask:  “Why 
is  it  important  to  know  how  to  use  the  library  correctly? 
What  library  aids  should  you  know  how  to  use  with  accuracy? 
Which  one  of  these  aids  might  be  particularly  helpful  in 
completing  this  assignment?”  When  the  card  file  is  men¬ 
tioned,  review  with  the  group  the  ways  in  which  it  can  prove 
to  be  helpful  in  finding  information. 

Point  out  especially  the  advantages  of  the  subject  cards 
in  locating  information  on  a  given  topic.  Ask,  “Under  what 
topic  would  you  look  to  find  information  about  a  mouse, 
for  instance?”  Point  out  that  the  topic  “Mice”  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  consulted  first  because  it  is  the  most  closely  related 
heading.  If  it  does  not  include  useful  books,  a  larger  category 
such  as  “Rodents”  or  “Pests”  might  contain  information. 
The  general  category  “Animals”  would  probably  be  help¬ 
ful;  or  the  topic  “City  Life”  might  be  a  possible  source 
of  information  on  the  city  mouse.  Be  sure  the  children  realize 
that  the  first  subject  under  which  to  look  in  a  card  file  should 
be  the  one  that  would  probably  contain  the  most  pertinent 
and  helpful  information.  Then  the  categories  that  are  sub¬ 
sequently  consulted  should  be  chosen  because  of  their 
relevance  to  the  topic. 

Also  review  with  the  group  the  arrangement  of  books  in 
the  Dewey  Decimal  Classification,  emphasizing  the  value  of 
the  classification  numbers  in  finding  books  on  the  library 
shelves.  A  general  review  of  the  system  can  be  found  on 
pages  426-427  of  the  Manual  for  Teaching  Wings  to  Adventure, 
Revised. 

* 

Before  arranging  for  a  visit  to  the  library,  supply  each 
child  with  five  index  cards  which  he  should  make  into  subject 
cards  for  the  books  he  consults  in  his  research.  On  each  card, 
the  information  found  on  a  subject  card  should  be  written 
clearly  and  correctly.  On  the  back  of  each  card  the  child 
should  write  a  short  description  of  the  book’s  contents  and 
an  explanation  of  its  usefulness  to  him  in  his  research.  Col¬ 
lected  and  organized  alphabetically  by  subject,  these  cards 
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would  make  an  excellent  classroom  card  file  for  future 
reference. 


Word -Study  Skills 

To  help  the  children  become  more  aware  of  the  importance 
of  descriptive  words  in  good  prose  and  poetry,  write  on  the 
chalkboard  the  word  house.  Then  ask:  “What  idea  does  this 
word  stand  for?  Does  it  help  you  to  form  a  mental  picture? 
Describe  your  picture.”  Allow  several  children  to  describe 
their  mental  images,  then  add  the  word  haunted  before  house 
and  ask:  “How  is  the  word  haunted  important  here?  What 
does  it  do  to  the  word  house ?  Does  it  limit  your  mental 
picture?  Does  it  help  you  form  a  more  accurate  picture?” 

Explain  briefly  that  words  like  house ,  which  name  some¬ 
thing,  are  called  nouns.  And  words  like  haunted,  which  de¬ 
scribe  nouns,  are  called  adjectives.  Ask  the  group  to  give  other 
examples  of  nouns  and  adjectives.  Then  have  them  list  from 
the  story  twelve  interesting  adjectives,  each  with  the  noun 
it  describes.  These  might  include  jewel-bright  warblers, 
soaring  pinnacle,  pebbly  marks,  sooty  depths,  endless  pedes¬ 
trians,  and  astonishing  entrances.  Later,  have  the  pairs  of 
words  read,  the  adjectives  and  nouns  identified,  and  the 
meanings  of  the  pairs  discussed.  Each  child  should  be  able 
to  tell  why  the  use  of  the  adjective  is  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  in  creating  a  word  picture. 

Finally,  help  the  children  to  see  that  the  use  of  adjectives 
can  improve  their  writing.  Suggest  that  they  write  original 
sentences,  with  and  without  adjectives,  and  point  out  how, 
in  each  case,  the  inclusion  of  the  adjective  makes  the  sen¬ 
tence  more  informative  and  interesting. 


Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Some  children  may  need  help  in  organizing  the  information 
for  their  newspaper  story.  Review  with  them  the  advantages 
of  using  an  outline  in  organizing  ideas.  Then,  to  help  the 
children  further,  suggest  a  few  main  headings  which  may  be 
used  as  part  of  an  outline  for  the  newspaper  story.  These 
might  include:  Description  of  the  animal;  Its  habits;  Its 
enemies;  and  Its  usefulness  to  man. 
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In  connection  with  the  library  research  emphasized  in  the 
exercises  for  this  story,  show  one  or  more  of  the  filmstrips  in 
the  set  Using  the  Library  (EBF),  47  fr  each,  color. 

A  good  source  of  information,  as  well  as  an  interesting 
book  for  independent  reading,  is  The  Rainbow  Book  of  Nature , 
by  Donald  Culross  Peattie. 


Through  the  Window  of 
the  Bathysphere 

Man  knew  very  little  about  the  depths  of  the  sea  until  Dr.  William 
Beebe  made  his  1934  descent  into  the  ocean  off  the  island  of  Ber¬ 
muda.  Sealed  inside  a  bathysphere,  he  and  his  companion  reached 
an  unprecedented  depth  of  3,028  feet.  There  they  discovered  un¬ 
usual  and  fascinating  fishes  never  before  seen  by  man.  Almost  twenty 
years  later,  in  the  summer  of  1 953,  Dr.  Auguste  Piccard  and  his  son  were 
lowered  10,300  feet  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  his  bathyscaphe, 
a  gondola-shaped  ship  suspended  from  a  blimplike  steel  top.  Dr. 
Beebe’s  and  Dr.  Piccard’s  subsequent  expeditions  have  greatly  in¬ 
creased  man’s  knowledge  of  the  sea,  but  there  is  still  much  to  learn. 
Perhaps  in  the  future,  exploration  of  the  ocean  bottom  will  be  carried 
on  with  television  cameras  specially  constructed  to  withstand  the  tre¬ 
mendous  water  pressure  in  the  ocean  depths. 

New  Words 

bathysphere* ,  grottoes *,  Beebe*,  quartz*,  protruding,  sub¬ 
stances,  luciferin*,  lucif erase*,  ferocious,  facets*,  luminosity*, 
mnemiopsis* ,  iridescent*,  Auguste  Piccard*,  Mediterranean, 
bathyscaphe*,  lucite*,  illuminate 

Preparation  for  Reading 

The  transcript  of  Dr.  Beebe’s  telephone  conversation 
during  his  record-breaking  1934  descent  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  may  be  found  in  his  book,  Half-Mile  Down.  At  the 
time,  Dr.  Beebe  was  Director  of  Tropical  Research  for  the 
New  York  Zoological  Society.  His  work  in  oceanography 
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had  led  to  a  fascination  for  deep-sea  exploration.  Dr.  Beebe 
and  Mr.  Otis  Barton,  who  designed  and  built  the  bathy¬ 
sphere,  made  many  descents  into  the  ocean.  In  fact,  the 
trip  described  in  “Through  the  Window  of  the  Bathysphere” 
was  their  thirty-second  exploration.  Subsequent  dives  took 
them  yet  deeper  into  the  ocean. 

Open  the  discussion  by  saying:  “It  is  said  that  there  are 
more  major  groups  of  animal  life  in  the  ocean  than  on  land. 
What  sea  animals  do  you  know?”  After  individuals  have 
mentioned  various  ones,  say:  “In  this  next  story,  you  will 
read  about  some  very  strange  sea  creatures.  They  were 
discovered  by  Dr.  William  Beebe  when  he  descended  over 
3,000  feet  into  the  ocean  depths  in  a  bathysphere."  Have 
the  group  find  bathysphere  in  the  glossary  and  discuss  with 
them  the  necessity  of  a  special  vehicle  for  descending  into 
the  ocean.  Mention  problems  such  as  increased  water  pres¬ 
sure,  lack  of  oxygen  and  light,  and  unknown,  possibly  danger¬ 
ous  sea  animals. 

Several  of  the  new  words  pertain  to  the  vehicles  for  deep- 
sea  exploration.  On  the  chalkboard  write  these  words  in  one 
column:  quartz,  bathyscaphe,  and  Incite.  In  a  second  column 
include  lucijerin,  luciferase,  facets,  ferocious,  luminosity, 
mnemiopsis,  and  iridescent — all  of  which  pertain  to  the  sea 
life  which  Dr.  Beebe  saw.  Explain  that  the  children  will 
encounter  these  words  as  they  read  about  the  deep-sea 
explorers  and  their  discoveries.  Remind  the  group  to  use 
their  glossaries  and  dictionaries  to  clarify  the  meanings  and 
pronunciations  of  the  unfamiliar  words. 

Continue  by  saying:  “For  centuries,  men  wondered  what 
the  ocean  depths  were  like.  Dr.  Beebe  proved  them  to  be 
more  fantastic  than  man  had  imagined.  As  you  read  this 
story  you  will  discover  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  ocean.” 


Discussion  of  the  Story 

To  begin  a  discussion  of  the  story,  ask:  “What  did  you 
especially  enjoy  about  this  selection?  Which  fish  fascinated 
you  most?  Which  were  the  prettiest?  Which  would  frighten 
you?”  During  the  discussion  use  the  diagram  on  pages  76 
and  77  of  the  Manual  to  help  the  children  identify  the  many 
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unusual  fishes  in  the  illustration  on  pages  124  and  125  of  the 
Reader. 

To  guide  the  children  in  recalling  and  seeing  relationships 
among  the  facts  in  the  selection,  ask:  “According  to  the 
story,  how  deep  had  divers  gone  to  photograph  the  ocean 
before  Dr.  Beebe’s  descent?  Why  hadn’t  they  gone  farther? 
How  deep  into  the  ocean  had  dredges  and  nets  probed  for 
marine  life?  In  comparison,  how  much  farther  did  Dr.  Beebe 
descend  in  1934?  How  many  times  greater  was  his  descent 
than  that  of  the  deep-sea  divers?  Approximately  what  part 
of  a  mile  was  Dr.  Beebe’s  descent?  How  many  years  later 
did  Dr.  Piccard  make  his  explorations?  How  long  ago  was 
his  trip?  How  many  miles  did  he  descend  into  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea?  How  much  farther  was  this  than  Dr.  Beebe’s 
descent?” 

“Let’s  Think  About  It”  calls  attention  to  the  question 
with  which  this  selection  begins.  Have  the  group  skim  the 
story  to  locate  the  three  additional  questions  which  the 
author  asks  and  lead  them  to  consider  her  reasons  for  in¬ 
cluding  these.  Help  the  children  to  see  that  the  use  of  ques¬ 
tions  stimulates  interest  and  provides  a  transition  from  one 
topic  to  another. 

In  discussing  the  author’s  descriptions  as  suggested  in 
“Using  Your  Imagination,”  review  with  the  children  the 
meaning  of  simile.  (A  comparison  of  one  thing  with  another 
indicated  by  the  use  of  the  word  as  or  like.)  Help  the  group 
to  identify  and  appreciate  the  effectiveness  of  the  many 
similes  with  which  the  author  describes  the  unusual  fishes. 
These  should  include:  “...lighted  along  their  sides  like 
an  ocean  liner”  (Page  122),  “.  .  .  and  two  rows  of  light  spots, 
like  electric  bulbs”  (Page  123),  “.  .  .  facets  just  like  the  re¬ 
flectors  that  mark  our  highways  at  night ...”  (Page  123), 
“.  .  .  glow,  like  a  shining  silver  dollar  ...”  (Page  125), 
“  .  .  expressions  .  .  .  much  like  human  expressions 
(Page  125),  “.  .  .  its  belly  swollen  like  a  balloon”  (Page 
125).  Point  out  that  the  author  has  drawn  clear  word  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  strange  fishes  by  comparing  them  with  familiar 
things. 

Further  research  is  suggested  in  the  exercise  “Discovering 
More.”  Fairly  recent  information  about  exploration  of  the 
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ocean  depths  may  be  found  in  Life  Magazine's  articles 
entitled  “The  New  Portrait  of  Our  Planet”  in  the  four  issues 
for  November,  1960.  The  May,  1963,  issue  of  The  National 
Geographic  Magazine  also  contains  reports  of  recent  sea 
explorations.  Another  source  of  information  is  the  book 
entitled  The  Sea ,  by  Leonard  Engel  and  the  editors  of  Life. 

Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

Recognizing  To  give  children  practice  in  recognizing  main  ideas,  first 
main  ideas  write  on  the  chalkboard  the  page  and  paragraph  numbers 
listed  on  page  77.  They  refer  to  sections  of  “Through  the 
Window  of  the  Bathysphere.” 
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CONSTELLATION 
FISH 


CRUSTACEANS 


LANTERN  FISH 


1.  Page  120 

2.  Page  121,  through  page  122,  paragraph  3 

3.  Page  122,  paragraph  4,  through  page  126,  paragraph  1 

4.  Page  126,  paragraphs  2,  3,  4,  and  5 

Ask  the  children  to  skim  each  section,  think  what  it  tells 
about,  and  then  write  an  appropriate  title  for  it. 

Before  the  children  begin  their  work,  discuss  with  them 
the  characteristics  of  a  good  title  and  write  them  on  the 
chalkboard  as  they  are  mentioned.  These  might  include: 
(a)  It  suggests  the  main  idea,  (b)  It  is  short.  ( c )  It  catches 
the  reader  s  attention  and  interests  him.  Suggest  that  the  group 
use  these  three  characteristics  in  evaluating  their  titles  after 
they  have  completed  their  work. 

In  discussing  the  children’s  titles  be  sure  they  understand 
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that  the  first  part  of  the  story  tells  about  exploration  in  the 
upper  levels  of  the  ocean.  The  second  part  deals  with 
Dr.  Beebe’s  bathysphere  and  his  descent  into  the  ocean 
depths.  The  third  part  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
fantastic  fishes  seen  by  Dr.  Beebe  and  his  companion. 
Deep-sea  explorations  which  followed  Dr.  Beebe’s  historic 
descent  are  described  briefly  in  the  last  part  of  the  selection. 


Word -Study  Skills 

To  give  the  children  practice  in  using  context  clues  to 
determine  word  meaning,  use  the  following  exercise: 

I.  Look  at  the  first  underlined  word  below  and  then  find 
it  on  the  page  indicated  at  the  left.  In  the  sentence  in  which 
the  word  appears  find  a  word  or  phrase  which  is  a  clue  to 
its  meaning  and  write  it  in  the  first  blank  following  the 
word.  In  the  blank  beneath  the  word  write  its  meaning 
without  looking  in  the  dictionary  or  glossary.  Complete 
the  remainder  of  the  exercise  in  the  same  way. 

Page  123  facets  Clues: _ u./--.- _ 


Page  124 
Page  124 
Page  126 
Page  126 
Page  126 


suspended  Clues:  floated  by  as  though 


luminosity  Clues:  shone  .  .  .  lamps  .  .  .  light 


gondola  Clues:  similar  to  the  bathysphere 


illuminate  Clues: _ floodlights 


vehicles  Clues:  carry  men 


II.  On  another  piece  of  paper  alphabetize  the  six  under¬ 
lined  words  and  check  their  meanings  in  the  dictionary  or 
glossary.  Write  three  sentences  using  three  of  the  words. 


Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

If  possible,  follow  the  reading  of  this  selection  with  a 
visit  to  a  city  aquarium  or  science  museum  where  the  children 
can  observe  marine  life.  Guide  the  group  in  setting  objectives 
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for  their  trip,  then  review  methods  of  taking  notes  on  the 
animals  they  observe. 

An  interested  group  might  enjoy  collecting  and  making  a 
bulletin-board  display  of  pictures  pertaining  to  the  sea,  sea 
life,  and  man’s  explorations  of  the  ocean  depths. 


In  Quest  of  Waptonk  the  Wild 

The  author  of  this  selection  begins  by  telling  about  the  end  of  his 
long  search  for  the  summer  nesting  place  of  Waptonk,  the  wild 
Canada  goose  whose  flights  he  had  observed  since  childhood.  Each 
autumn,  as  a  boy,  he  took  the  Widow  Dunkle’s  old  gray  goose  to  the 
big  pond  where  he  hid  in  the  grass  to  watch  for  the  geese.  One 
stormy  day  when  a  huge  gang  of  geese  passed,  Old  Graylag  raised 
herself  on  her  wings  and  called  to  them.  Waptonk,  the  leader  of  the 
flock,  stopped,  whirled  to  the  right,  and  led  the  flock  down,  round 
and  round  in  a  beautiful  spiral.  With  set  wings  and  outstretched 
necks  the  geese  glided  down  in  perfect  order  and  perfect  silence  to 
slide  gently  into  the  water.  With  a  tug  and  a  plunge  Old  Graylag 
snapped  her  anchor  string  and  joined  them.  Later,  when  the  wild 
geese  flew  away  over  the  treetops,  Graylag  tried  in  vain  to  follow, 
waddling  awkwardly  through  the  woods. 

Every  autumn  the  voice  of  Waptonk  roused  the  hunter  in  the  boy 
as  no  other  sound  ever  did.  And  each  spring  he  resolved  to  find  out 
what  it  was  in  the  wild,  lonely  North  that  called  the  wild  geese. 


New  Words 

Waptonk *,  quavering ,  goslings *,  hostile,  resentment* ,  do¬ 
mestic*,  clamorous,  precision*,  strove,  acquaintance,  jubilate* 


Preparation  for  Reading 

To  set  the  mood  for  this  unusual  story,  read  to  the  children 
the  introduction  in  italics  on  page  128  of  the  Reader.  Then 
say:  “This  introduction  tells  us  that  the  author  had  for 
many  years  watched  Canada  geese  on  their  migratory  flights. 
Have  you  ever  observed  a  flock  of  wild  geese  in  flight  or  on  a 
pond  as  they  cared  for  their  goslings?”  Give  the  children 


Displaying 
sea  pictures 


Pages 

128-137 


Building  story 
background; 
introducing 
new  vocabulary 
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In  Quest  of  Waptonk  the  Wild  (128—137) 


Setting  a  purpose 
for  reading 


Creative  reading: 
understanding 
story  structure 


"Let’s  Think 
About  It” 


“Taking 
Another  Look" 


an  opportunity  to  share  their  observations  and,  when  pos¬ 
sible,  lead  them  to  use  the  new  story  words  which  pertain 
to  geese.  If  the  children  need  additional  help  with  the  new 
words,  write  them  on  the  chalkboard  and  guide  the  group 
in  finding  them  in  the  dictionary  and  the  glossary,  and  in 
discussing  their  meanings  and  pronunciations. 

Then  ask:  “Why  do  geese  migrate?  When  and  where  do 
they  go?  Where  are  their  summer  and  winter  homes?”  If 
possible,  show  the  group  pictures  of  the  Canada  goose  and 
discuss  its  impressive  size  and  dramatic  coloring. 

Continue  by  saying :  “The  author  of  ‘In  Quest  of  Waptonk 
the  Wild’  recounts  an  unforgettable  boyhood  experience. 
Read  the  story  to  see  if  you  can  understand  why  the  experi¬ 
ence  impressed  him.” 

Discussion  of  the  Story 

Begin  the  discussion  by  asking:  “What  had  the  author 
sought  since  his  childhood  days?  In  which  paragraph  does 
he  tell  you  about  the  end  of  his  search?”  Be  sure  the  children 
understand  that  the  experience  in  the  first  paragraph  took 
place  much  later  than  the  episodes  which  follow.  In  the 
major  portion  of  the  selection  the  author  is  looking  back  to 
his  boyhood  experiences.  Direct  the  children’s  attention  to 
the  section  of  the  story  which  is  preceded  and  followed  by 
asterisks.  (Pages  130-136.)  Point  out  that  in  the  flashback 
the  author  refers  to  himself  as  the  boy  and  that  he  recounts 
specific  experiences  with  Old  Graylag  and  with  Waptonk. 

Ask:  “How  do  you  know  that  the  boy’s  observations  of 
Waptonk  were  important  to  him?  Why  was  he  able  to  re¬ 
member  very  clearly  the  stormy  day  when  he  saw  Waptonk’s 
drill  school  in  action?  Why  do  you  think  people  remember 
clearly  those  experiences  which  impress  them?  How  did  you 
feel  about  Waptonk  after  reading  the  boy’s  story?” 

“Let’s  Think  About  It”  leads  the  children  to  think  further 
about  William  J.  Long’s  boyhood  experiences.  As  the  chil¬ 
dren  read  aloud  the  experiences  which  they  have  written, 
note  the  effectiveness  with  which  they  refer  to  themselves  in 
the  third  person. 

“Taking  Another  Look”  focuses  attention  on  the  author’s 
skillful  use  of  words  to  convey  the  setting  and  mood  of  the 
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selection.  In  discussing  the  phrases  which  the  children  listed, 
point  out  especially  the  descriptions  which  employ  metaphor. 
Help  the  group  also  to  appreciate  the  role  of  the  story 
illustrations  in  establishing  mood  and  setting. 

After  the  children  have  discussed  the  phrases  in  “Seeing 
Deeper  Meanings,”  encourage  them  to  think  about  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  other  phrases.  These  might  include  “Silence  brooded 
over  it .  . .”  (Page  129),  “They  held  closer  to  earth .  . 
(Page  129),  “.  .  .  felt  the  hunter  stir  within  him  ...”  (Page 
130),  “.  .  .  all  the  wildness  of  the  lonely  Northland  was  in 
her  cry”  (Page  131),  and  “.  .  .  nearly  taking  the  heart  out  of 
Old  Graylag  ...”  (Page  132).  Then  give  the  children  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  selection  orally  to  appreciate  the 
smooth,  flowing,  almost  poetic  quality  of  the  author’s  prose. 

Continue  by  asking,  “What  factual  information  about 
geese  did  you  find  in  reading  this  selection?”  List  each  fact 
on  the  chalkboard  as  it  is  mentioned  and,  if  necessary,  suggest 
that  the  children  skim  the  story  to  refresh  their  memories. 
Children  may  wonder  about  Old  Graylag’s  inability  to  fly. 
Explain  that  unlike  the  Canada  geese,  graylags  have  been 
domesticated  for  centuries  and  have  lost  the  use  of  their 
wings. 

Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

To  give  the  children  practice  in  making  and  using  an 
outline,  use  the  following  exercise: 

The  three  main  topics  below  and  the  list  of  facts  which 
follow  are  about  the  Canada  goose,  the  common  wild 
goose  of  North  America.  Read  the  topics  and  the  facts, 
quickly.  Then  read  the  first  fact  again  and  decide  which 
topic  it  pertains  to.  Write  the  number  of  that  topic  in  the 
blank  before  the  fact.  Complete  the  remainder  of  the 
exercise  in  the  same  way.  You  should  have  four  facts  for 
each  topic. 

I.  The  appearance  of  the  Canada  goose 

II.  The  nesting  habits  and  care  of  the  young 

III.  The  migration  of  the  Canada  goose 

Usually  lays  from  5  to  9  eggs  in  a  nest 
_  Has  wingspread  from  5  to  6|  feet 


"Seeing  Deeper 
Meanings" 


Skimming  to  find 
story  facts 


Making  and  using 
an  outline 
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In  Quest  of  V/aptonk  the  Wild  (128-137) 


Appreciating 
colorful 
action  words 


Flies  as  far  south  as  northern  Florida  and  northern 
Mexico  in  autumn 

Furiously  defends  its  young  by  hissing  violently  and 

attacking  an  enemy  with  its  bill  and  wings 

Grows  35-43  inches  long 

Nests  in  northern  marshes 

Usually  weighs  about  9  pounds 

Flies  in  long  V-shaped  strings  when  migrating 

Is  one  of  the  earliest  birds  to  fly  north  in  the  spring 

and  the  last  to  fly  south  in  the  autumn 

Has  a  grayish-brown  coat  with  black  head,  neck,  and 

tail ;  a  white  patch  runs  under  the  chin  and  up  both 

cheeks 

Migrating  flock  usually  led  by  an  old  leader 
Usually  makes  nest  on  a  mound,  using  twigs,  weeds, 
grass,  reeds,  and  down 


On  another  piece  of  paper  write  each  of  the  three  main 
topics  and  under  each  write  the  facts  which  go  with  it. 
Label  the  facts  A,  B,  C,  and  D. 


Using  your  outline,  write  a  short  article  about  the  Can¬ 
ada  goose.  Write  one  paragraph  for  each  main  topic  and 
its  four  subtopics.  Before  you  begin  to  work,  write  on  the 
lines  below  a  topic  sentence  for  each  of  the  three  paragraphs. 

1 _ 

2 _ 

3 _ 


Word-Study  Skills 

To  help  the  children  appreciate  the  many  colorful  and 
evocative  action  words  which  the  author  has  used,  read  aloud 
the  following  phrases  from  the  story : 

“The  first  sea  wind  had  come,  rolling  up  the  mists 
...”  (Page  129) 

“.  .  .  the  old  gray  goose  .  .  .  tip -tilted  her  tail  to  the 
skies  ...”  (Page  130) 

“.  .  .  the  flock  glided  and  curved  steadily  downward 
.  .  .”  (Page  133) 

As  the  phrases  are  read,  write  the  italicized  verbs  on  the 
chalkboard.  Suggest  that  the  children  substitute  synonyms 
for  these  words  and  then  compare  their  words  with  the 
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author’s.  Help  them  to  appreciate  the  care  and  skill  with 
which  he  has  chosen  words  to  convey  actions  vividly. 

Then  ask  the  children  to  skim  the  story  for  additional 
examples  of  vivid  action  words.  These  should  include  cackle 
(Page  129);  scoot ,  dodge,  and  tumbling  (Page  130);  bugle 
down  (Page  131);  and  swallowed  up  (Page  135). 

Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

The  author,  William  J.  Long,  has  written  many  books 
and  stories  concerned  with  nature.  Children  who  especially 
liked  reading  this  story  would  probably  enjoy  reading 
Northern  Trails,  the  book  from  which  this  story  was  adapted. 

Interested  individuals  may  do  some  research  on  the 
kinds  of  wild  geese  and  their  habits.  Suggest  that  the  children 
incorporate  their  findings  in  written  reports. 

Children  who  want  to  learn  more  about  the  Canada  goose 
will  enjoy  viewing  the  film  Migration  of  Birds —The  Canada 
Goose  (EBF),  11  min,  sd,  b&w/color. 


Wild  Geese 


The  poet  tells  how  she  responds  to  the  night  cry  of  the  wild  geese. 


Preparation  for  Enjoying  the  Poem 

Recall  with  the  children  the  boy’s  feelings  as  he  watched 
Waptonk  and  heard  his  clanging  jubilate  on  his  northward 
flight  in  the  spring.  ‘‘What  was  the  boy’s  greatest  wish  as 
he  watched  Waptonk?  What  feelings  did  the  beautiful 
Canada  goose  arouse  in  him?”  After  a  brief  discussion, 
continue  by  saying:  “The  author  of  the  poem  ‘Wild  Geese’ 
had  similar  feelings.  Listen  for  them  as  I  read  the  poem.” 

Reading  the  Poem 

Read  the  poem  with  a  slow,  gentle  rhythm  to  suggest  a 
sigh  in  the  night.  Then  ask:  “What  sounds  told  the  author 


Reading  further 


Learning  more 
about  geese 

Viewing  a  film 


Page  138 
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Wild  Geese  (138) 


that  the  wild  geese  were  flying?  Do  you  think  they  were 
flying  high  or  low?  Why?  Was  the  poet  fully  awake  ‘in  the 
dead  of  the  night’?  What  line  might  give  you  a  clue?  What 
feelings  did  she  have  when  she  heard  the  geese?” 

Have  the  children  read  the  poem  silently  and  then  call 
on  one  or  two  volunteers  to  read  it  orally.  Remind  them 
to  convey  in  their  reading  the  mood  indicated  by  “in  the 
dead  of  the  night”  and  “dreams  in  my  heart  sighing.”  Point 
out  that  the  “ing”  words  which  end  several  lines  help  to 
convey  the  feeling  of  geese  in  flight.  Finally  ask,  “How  did 
reading  the  story  ‘In  Quest  of  Waptonk  the  Wild’  help  you 
better  to  appreciate  this  poem?” 


Further  Activities 

The  children  will  enjoy  hearing  the  poem  below,  which 
tells  of  another  poet’s  appreciation  of  beauty  in  nature. 

Thrushes1 

The  sweetest  sound  I  ever  heard 
Was  a  thrush  that  sang  to  her  baby  bird 
In  the  old  fir  woods  that  fringe  the  sea, 

Where  shadows  creep  from  tree  to  tree. 

Tangled  the  boughs  those  notes  dropped  through, 

Falling  like  silver  drops  of  dew 
About  me  where  I  stood. 

And  sleepy  as  you  or  I  might  be, 

That  baby  thrush  sang  haltingly; 

Broken  and  sweet  its  small  notes  were 
Faintly  piping  after  her, 

Like  an  echo  spent  with  answering, 

Or  the  ghost  of  a  bird  come  back  to  sing 
There  in  the  old  fir  wood. 

Rachel  Field 


Summarizing  the  Unit 

To  check  the  children’s  comprehension  of  the  selections 
in  Unit  II,  use  the  exercise  on  page  85.  Call  the  children’s 

Reprinted  from  Pointed  People,  by  Rachel  Field.  Used  by  permission 
of  Arthur  S.  Pederson. 
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attention  to  the  story  titles  at  the  beginning  of  the  exercise. 
Explain  that  they  are  to  write  the  letter  of  the  appropriate 
title  in  the  blank  before  each  of  the  eighteen  statements 
and  phrases  which  follow  the  titles.  Point  out  that  part  I 
checks  comprehension  of  main  ideas,  part  II  checks  recall 
of  details,  and  part  III  checks  ability  to  draw  inferences. 


A.  “From  Dinosaurs  to  Jets 

B.  “But  It  Does  Move” 

C.  “  A  Wilderness  for  Sam” 

D.  “City  Secrets” 


E.  “Through  the  Window 

of  the  Bathysphere” 

F.  “In  Quest  of  Waptonk 

the  Wild” 


I 

_  1.  The  main  character  is  considered  the  father  of 

the  modern  scientific  method. 

_  2.  Accounts  of  a  test  flight  and  of  giant  tracks  im¬ 
bedded  in  rock  illustrated  the  long  and  dramatic 
history  of  a  desert  area. 

_  3.  Wild  animals  live  and  thrive  in  crowded  areas. 

_  4.  A  young  hunter  appreciated  the  beauty  and  maj¬ 
esty  of  one  of  nature’s  wild  creatures. 

_  5.  A  boy  proved  he  could  live  in  the  wilderness. 

_  6.  The  ocean  depths  revealed  wonders  beyond 

man’s  wildest  imaginings. 

II 

7.  A  big  wedge  of  honking  birds 

_  8.  A  little  purse  with  tinder,  flint,  and  steel 

A  9.  A  new  world  speed  record 

_  10.  Nests  in  a  chimney 

_  11.  A  swinging  chandelier 

12.  A  heavy  steel  ball  with  windows  of  quartz 

III 

13.  An  alert,  imaginative  person  can  find  many 
possibilities  for  food  and  shelter  in  the  wilderness. 

_  14.  Appreciation  of  beauty  can  overcome  a  hunter’s 

desire  to  kill. 

A  15.  Even  barren  areas  can  reveal  a  wealth  of  fascinat¬ 
ing  information. 

_  16.  The  ocean,  as  well  as  outer  space,  offers  challeng¬ 
ing  and  exciting  frontiers  for  discovery. 

17.  The  observant  city  dweller  can  discover  around 
him  many  of  nature’s  wild  creatures. 

18.  Great  thinkers  are  not  always  fully  appreciated 
by  their  contemporaries. 
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Summarizing  the  Unit 


Unit  III  •  Time  to  Laugh 


Introducing  the  Unit 

As  the  unit  title  suggests,  the  selections  in  Unit  III  are  to 
be  read  primarily  for  fun.  The  variety  of  humor  in  the  story 
situations  and  characters  will  appeal  to  sixth-grade  children 
and  help  them  appreciate  story  qualities  which  evoke  laughter. 

Full  of  delightful  fun,  “The  Think-Box”  ably  demon¬ 
strates  that  it  is  the  man  behind  the  machine  who  counts, 
even  if  he  is  only  a  seventh-grade  boy  named  Herbert  Yadon. 
“Great-Grandfather  in  the  Honey  Tree,”  with  its  sequence 
of  lively  and  “logical”  coincidences,  is  an  interesting  variation 
of  the  American  tall  tale.  “The  Big  Black  Dog,”  a  French- 
Canadian  folk  tale,  pokes  good-natured  fun  at  man’s  credu¬ 
lity.  The  adventures  of  Chester,  the  country  cricket,  and 
his  two  sophisticated  friends,  Tucker  Mouse  and  Harry  Cat, 
make  delightful  and  amusing  reading  in  “The  Cricket  in 
Times  Square.”  “Before  Its  Time”  is  a  hilarious  and  zany  tale 
in  which  a  modern  automobile  is  conjured  back  to  the  days  of 
the  Arabian  Nights.  “The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer,” 
presented  here  in  play  form,  begins  with  the  well-known 
whitewashing  incident  and  moves  on  to  other  exciting 
adventures  of  “that  boy.” 

The  poems  in  Unit  III  are  in  keeping  with  the  lighthearted 
theme.  Six  short  poems  that  are  “mostly  nonsense”  open 
the  unit.  The  seventh  poem  is  an  unusual  cataloguing  of 
exaggerations  in  American  tall  tales. 

The  exercises  in  Unit  III  help  the  children  to  appreciate 
the  several  kinds  of  humor  in  the  selections.  The  children 
are  asked  also  to  use  story  details  and  information  in  writing 
a  news  story,  to  carry  out  library  research  on  tall  tales,  to 
give  a  puppet  play,  and  to  present  a  radio  play. 

To  introduce  Unit  III,  have  the  group  skim  the  titles 
of  the  selections  and  the  names  of  the  authors  on  page  9  of 
the  Contents.  Give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  authors  whose  names  are  familiar  and  to  share  with  the 
group  other  stories  written  by  these  authors.  Let  the  chil¬ 
dren  speculate  about  the  kinds  of  stories  suggested  by  the 
unit  title,  “Time  to  Laugh.” 
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Introducing  the  Unit 


The  materials  listed  below  are  closely  related  to  the  selec¬ 
tions  in  this  unit.  As  many  of  the  materials  as  possible 
should  be  made  available  for  use  by  the  children  as  they  are 
reading  the  selections. 

Books 


Books  from  Which  Stories  Were  Taken 

Herbert's  Homework ,  Hazel  Wilson 
Great-Grandfather  in  the  Honey  Tree,  Sam  and  Zoa 
Swayne 

The  Talking  Cat  and  Other  Stories  of  French  Canada, 
Natalie  Savage  Carlson 
The  Cricket  in  Times  Square,  George  Selden 
Half-Pint  Jinni  and  Other  Stories,  Maurice  Dolbier 
Radio  Plays  of  Famous  Stories,  Lewy  Olfson 


Other  Books 

Barto  Takes  the  Subway,  by  Barbara  Brenner. 

This  easy-to-read  book  includes  many  informative  photographs 
of  a  subway  ride  in  New  York  City. 

The  Enormous  Egg,  by  Oliver  Butterworth. 

Confusion  reigns  when  a  baby  dinosaur  hatches  from  an  enor¬ 
mous  egg  in  a  small  New  Hampshire  town. 

Mr.  Mysterious  &  Co.,  by  Albert  Sidney  Fleischman. 

A  tender  and  gay  story  about  a  traveling  magician  and  his  family 
on  the  way  to  California  in  the  1870’s. 

The  Cat  and  Mrs.  Cary,  by  Doris  Gates. 

A  redoubtable  cat,  a  boy,  a  girl,  and  smugglers  help  to  make 
Mrs.  Cary’s  summer  a  lively  one. 

The  Wind  in  the  Willows,  Rev.  Ed.,  by  Kenneth  Grahame. 

The  delightful  adventures  of  the  wise  and  witty  animal  friends, 
Mole,  Rat,  and  Toad. 

The  First  Book  of  Puppets,  by  Moritz  A.  Jagendorf. 

A  useful  guide  to  making  simple  puppets  for  classroom  activities. 
Mark  Twain  and  the  River,  by  Sterling  North. 

This  captivating  biography  of  Sam  Clemens  will  serve  as  a  good 
introduction  to  his  stories. 
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This  Is  New  York ,  by  M.  Sasek. 

A  striking  and  appealing  picture-tour  of  New  York  City. 

Heroes  in  American  Folklore,  by  Irwin  Shapiro. 

Includes  tall  tales  about  Casey  Jones,  Stormalong,  John  Henry, 
Steamboat  Bill,  and  Joe  Magarac. 

The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn,  by  Mark  Twain. 

An  American  classic  relating  the  escapades  of  the  inimitable 
rascal,  Huck  Finn. 

The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer,  by  Mark  Twain. 

Twain’s  famous  young  hero,  Tom  Sawyer,  in  lively  adventures  of 
his  own. 

Charlotte's  Web,  by  E.  B.  White. 

A  fantasy  about  a  young  girl  and  her  talking  animal  friends. 

Audio-Visual  Materials 

A  Film 

Mark  Twain's  Mississippi  (TFC) 

Includes  excerpts  from  the  full-length  movie  “The  Adventures 
of  Huckleberry  Finn.” 


Filmstrips 

The  American  Folklore  Series  (MH) 

Puppets  tell  the  popular  folk  tales  about  Johnny  Appleseed,  Paul 
Bunyan,  Joe  Magarac,  and  Pecos  Bill. 

Tom  Sawyer  Whitewashes  the  Fence  (EBF) 

This  well-known  episode  is  excellent  to  use  as  a  stimulus  for 
reading. 


Records 

Tall  Tales  in  Song  (RCA  Victor) 

A  musical  interpretation  of  American  folklore,  including  “Big 
John  Davy,”  “On  Top  of  Pikes  Peak,”  and  “Big  Man  River.” 

Tom  Sawyer  (ERS) 

A  reading  of  the  popular  classic,  good  for  a  class  listening  activity. 

Reference  Materials 

Dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  and  Plays — The  Drama  Maga¬ 
zine  for  Young  People. 
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Introducing  the  Unit 


Paps  Time  to  Laugh 

140-141 

A  rhinoceros  who  looks  “prepoceros”  and  a  centipede  who  forgot 
how  to  run  indicate  that  these  six  poems  are  mostly  for  fun. 


Preparation  for  Enjoying  the  Poems 

The  humor  and  nonsense  in  these  six  poems  speak  for 
themselves  and  will  need  little  development  through  dis¬ 
cussion.  Provide  opportunity  for  the  children  to  read  the 
poems  aloud  and  to  chuckle  together  over  the  made-up  words, 
the  swinging  rhythm,  the  amusing  rhymes,  and  the  fanciful 
illustrations  of  the  six  animals. 

Reading  the  Poems 

Have  the  children  turn  to  pages  140  and  141  to  read  the 
six  poems  to  themselves.  Then  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
tell  which  poem  or  poems  they  enjoyed  most.  Discuss  briefly 
the  “tongue-twister”  quality  of  the  words  in  “The  Swan,” 
the  made-up  word  prepoceros  in  “The  Rhinoceros,”  the 
one-  and  two-1  lamas  in  “The  Lama,”  and  the  amusing 
problem  in  “The  Centipede.” 

Let  volunteers  read  aloud  the  poems  they  enjoyed  most. 
Call  attention  to  the  names  Ogden  Nash  and  Gelett  Burgess 
and  suggest  that  if  the  children  enjoyed  the  poems  on  pages 
140  and  141,  they  should  try  to  locate  and  read  other  selec¬ 
tions  by  these  two  poets.  Point  out  that  both  men  are  well 
known  for  their  humorous  poetry. 

Further  Activities 

Suggest  that  the  children  memorize  some  or  all  of  the  six 
poems  on  pages  140  and  141.  The  regular  rhyme  patterns 
found  in  most  of  them  will  provide  helpful  clues  to  remem¬ 
bering  lines.  Perhaps  some  children  have  learned  other 
humorous  poems  which  they  would  like  to  share  at  this  time. 

Ask  a  group  of  interested  children  to  make  a  collection  of 
humorous  poetry.  Encourage  them  to  look  not  only  for  short 
nonsense  poems  but  also  for  ballads  and  story  poems  which 
tell  amusing  stories. 
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The  Think-Box 


Pages 
142-153 

When  Herbert  and  his  three  friends  finished  their  first  week  in  the 
seventh  grade,  they  decided  that  their  teacher,  Miss  Bateman,  was 
smart  but  demanding.  All  that  homework!  And  so,  on  Saturday,  when 
Herbert  opened  his  birthday  present  from  Uncle  Horace,  he  was  very 
pleased  to  find  a  portable  electronic  brain.  But  Herbert  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  although  the  machine  knew  the  answers  to  many  things, 
it  could  supply  only  facts,  not  reasons.  And  sadly  enough,  it  couldn’t 
write  themes.  For  nearly  two  weeks,  Herbert  used  the  machine  to 
check  and  recheck  the  answers  to  his  own  arithmetic  work.  Suddenly 
he  realized  that  he  was  spending  more  time  completing  his  assign¬ 
ments  with  the  Brain  than  without  it. 

The  following  Monday,  when  Miss  Bateman  asked  why  two  of 
Herbert’s  arithmetic  problems  were  wrong,  he  explained  that  the 
Brain  had  blown  every  fuse  in  the  block  and  that  he  was  in  no  hurry 
to  have  it  fixed.  ‘‘I  can  understand  just  how  you  feel,”  said  Miss 
Bateman,  and  she  almost  smiled. 

New  Words 

Yadon *,  percentage ,  acknowledge* ,  newfangled *,  transistors *, 
exports ,  gloated 


Preparation  for  Reading 

To  introduce  this  selection  say:  “The  next  story,  ‘The 
Think-Box,’  tells  about  Herbert  Yadon’ s  difficulty  with 
homework.  Do  you  ever  have  problems  with  your  home¬ 
work?  How  do  you  solve  them?”  Explain  that  Herbert 
thought  a  newfangled  contraption  would  banish  his  worries. 
“Judging  from  the  story  title,  what  do  you  think  this  gadget 
was  like?  Would  you  like  a  Think-box  to  help  you  with, 
your  homework  problems?  Does  it  sound  like  a  good  thing 
to  have?” 

After  a  brief  discussion,  continue  by  saying:  “Herbert’s 
contraption  used  transistors.  What  are  they?  What  clue 
do  they  give  you  about  the  way  in  which  the  Think-box 
operated?” 

If  necessary,  introduce  the  remainder  of  the  new  words 
during  the  discussion.  Then  say,  “Read  this  story  to  see  if 
the  Think-box  proved  to  be  as  helpful  as  Herbert  expected.” 


Discussing  related 
experiences; 
introducing 
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Setting  a  purpose 
for  reading 
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The  Think-Box  (142-153) 


Discussing 
story  events 


Appreciating 
story  humor 


“What  Do  You 
Think?” 


“Using  Your 
Imagination” 


Developing  a  play 


Discussion  of  the  Story 

Open  the  discussion  by  asking:  “Did  the  Think-box  live 
up  to  Herbert’s  expectations?  Why  not?  In  what  ways  did 
it  disappoint  Herbert?  Why  did  he  tell  his  teacher  that  the 
Think-box  had  blown  several  fuses?  Do  you  think  she 
believed  him?  How  do  you  know?  Would  you  have  given 
this  explanation?  What  lesson  had  Herbert  learned?  If 
you  received  a  Think-box  for  your  birthday,  how  would  you 
use  it?  Have  you  had  an  assignment  recently  with  which  it 
couldn’t  help?” 

Give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  read  aloud  the  story 
events  which  amused  them  most.  Then  discuss  the  fact  that 
the  situations  which  amused  the  reader  did  not  seem  funny 
to  Pete,  Donny,  Chuck,  and  Herbert.  Point  out  that  the 
humor  of  the  story  lies  partly  in  the  matter-of-fact  way  in 
which  the  author  related  Herbert’s  amusing  predicament. 

In  discussing  the  first  paragraph  of  “What  Do  You 
Think?”  review  the  characteristics  of  a  good  title.  Then 
ask:  “Do  you  think  the  title  of  this  story  is  appropriate? 
Why  or  why  not?”  Suggest  that  the  children  think  of  other 
possible  titles  which  would  refer  to  the  most  important  object 
in  the  story,  Herbert’s  birthday  present. 

After  the  children  have  read  aloud  story  parts  to  support 
their  opinions  of  Miss  Bateman,  ask  them  to  suggest  words 
which  describe  Herbert  and  to  read  aloud  the  story  parts 
which  substantiate  these  opinions. 

Set  aside  a  time  for  the  group  to  share  the  news  stories 
suggested  in  “Using  Your  Imagination.”  Read  aloud  to  the 
group  two  or  three  feature  articles  from  a  local  newspaper 
and  call  attention  to  their  style  and  organization. 

Mention  that  the  story  might  be  fun  to  adapt  into  play 
form.  In  discussing  the  number  of  necessary  scenes,  suggest 
the  various  days  on  which  story  action  took  place  as  good 
divisions.  Then  have  the  children  skim  the  story  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  number  of  scenes,  the  story  action  included  in  each, 
and  the  lines  spoken  by  each  character.  Help  the  group  to 
determine  what  information  the  narrator  will  provide. 

In  planning  their  presentation,  the  children  need  not 
write  a  script,  but  each  participant  should  know  definitely 
what  he  is  to  do  and  say.  At  a  later  time,  let  the  group  give 
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the  play  for  the  class.  If  their  dramatization  is  successful, 
they  might  present  it  a  second  time  for  another  class  or 
for  their  parents. 

Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

To  give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  use  their  imagina¬ 
tions  and  to  give  them  practice  in  describing  accurately, 
first  have  them  reread  pages  144-146  which  include  the 
description  of  the  Think-box,  an  explanation  of  the  way  it 
worked,  and  an  illustration  of  it.  Then  suggest  that  they  try 
to  create  a  gadget  of  their  own,  following  this  general  plan: 
(1)  establish  a  purpose  for  the  gadget,  (2)  write  a  description 
of  the  way  it  works,  (3)  draw  a  picture  of  it,  and  (4)  give  it 
an  appropriate  name.  Instead  of  merely  sketching  the  gadget, 
some  children  may  want  to  make  a  model.  Set  aside  a  time 
for  each  child  to  share  his  invention  with  the  class. 

If  the  children  need  help  in  thinking  of  unusual  objects, 
suggest  one  of  the  following  gadgets :  a  football,  baseball,  or 
basketball  that  goes  where  it  is  directed ;  a  pencil  that  writes 
what  it  is  ordered  to  write,  or  that  gives  a  signal  when  it 
writes  something  incorrectly ;  a  machine  which  reads  a  book 
aloud;  a  robot  which  does  chores;  an  automatic  test-taker. 

The  children  will  probably  enjoy  keeping  their  gadgets  a 
secret  until  they  present  them  to  the  group.  Work  with  them 
individually  to  help  them  describe  and  draw  their  contrap¬ 
tions  clearly  and  accurately. 

Word-Study  Skills 

To  extend  the  children’s  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
words  based  on  the  Latin  roots  decern  and  centum ,  use  a  pro¬ 
cedure  similar  to  the  following  one.  Have  the  group  recall 
from  the  story  the  two  words  decimal  and  per  cent,  then 
discuss  their  meanings.  Ask  the  children  to  find  the  words  in 
the  dictionary  to  note  that  decimal  means  “based  on  the 
number  ten,  reckoned  by  tens”;  per  cent  means  “out  of  every 
hundred.”  Explain  that  decimal  comes  from  the  Latin  word 
decern ,  meaning  “ten,”  and  that  per  cent  comes  from  the  Latin 
word  centum,  meaning  “a  hundred.”  Have  the  children 
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The  Think-Box  (142-153) 


Learning  about 
a  real  electronic 
brain 


suggest  other  words  derived  from  the  two  Latin  words  decern 
and  centum.  Words  which  might  be  mentioned  include  cent, 
century,  decibel,  and  December.  Although  this  last  word  is 
used  today  to  denote  the  twelfth  and  last  month,  it  was  the 
early  Roman’s  name  for  their  tenth  month.  After  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  distribute  the  following  exercise: 

I.  Look  carefully  at  each  of  the  words  below  to  decide 
whether  it  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  decern  or  centum. 
Draw  a  line  under  each  word  with  a  meaning  related  to 
ten  and  a  circle  around  each  word  with  a  meaning  related  to 
one  hundred. 

centigrade  decimeter  decennial 

(centenarian)  (century)  (per  cent) 

(centennial^)  decimal  (centimeter^ 

cent. 

II.  Using  the  words  above,  fill  the  blanks  to  complete 
the  following  sentences.  You  may  need  to  refer  to  your  dic¬ 
tionary  for  the  exact  meanings  of  these  words. 

1.  Zero  degrees  centigrade  corresponds  to  thirty -two 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 

2.  A  cent  is  a  coin  equaling  one  one-hundredth  of  a 
dollar. 

3.  The  group  of  100  years  from  1900  to  2000  is  a 

century  . 

4.  A  centimeter  equals  one  one-hundredth  of  a  meter 
in  the  metric  system. 

5.  A  person  who  is  one  hundred  years  old  is  a  centenarian  . 

6.  Because  the  official  United  States  census  is  taken  every 
ten  years,  it  is  a  decennial  census. 

7.  A  decimeter  equals  one-tenth  of  a  meter  in  the  metric 
system. 

8.  Our  number  system  which  is  based  on  the  number  ten 
is  a  decimal  system. 

9.  Four  out  of  every  hundred  people  is  four  per  cent  of 
the  people. 

10.  The  founding  of  the  town  one  hundred  years  ago  was 
celebrated  in  a  centennial  parade. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

If  the  children  seem  interested  in  learning  about  a  real 
electronic  brain  or  computer,  arrange  for  a  scientist  father 
or  local  authority  to  explain  simply  how  one  operates. 
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Should  some  children  want  to  read  other  plays,  try  to 
provide  copies  of  Plays — The  Drama  Magazine  for  Young 
People.  Encourage  those  who  wish  to  write  their  own  plays 
to  follow  the  planning  suggested  on  page  92  of  this  lesson 

plan. 

Children  who  enjoyed  reading  this  story  will  probably 
want  to  read  more  of  Hazel  Wilson’s  humorous  stories  in 
which  Herbert  is  the  main  character. 


Great-Grandfather  in  the 
Honey  Tree 

Great-grandfather  and  Great-grandmother,  who  lived  in  a  log 
cabin  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash  River,  had  had  no  meat  for  three 
fortnights.  So  Great-grandfather  hitched  Old  Alec  to  the  stoneboat 
and  went  to  the  lake  where  he  stretched  a  bird  net  along  the  shore. 
When  a  flock  of  wild  geese  became  entangled  in  the  net,  he  grabbed 
the  ends  of  it  and  was  swept  into  the  air.  Thus  began  the  series  of 
strange  adventures  which  befell  Great-grandfather  that  day.  In  true 
tail-tale  style,  he  killed  a  bear,  a  fish,  a  partridge,  two  dozen  wild 
geese,  a  deer,  and  twelve  wild  turkeys.  By  this  time,  it  was  dark  and 
beginning  to  rain.  With  great  difficulty,  Great-grandfather  struggled 
home  and  fell  into  bed.  In  the  morning,  Great-grandmother  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  bounty  awaiting  her  outside  the  cabin  door. 

New  Words 

fortnights,  incessant *,  hominy *,  aroma,  entangled,  splice * 
Preparation  for  Reading 

To  set  the  mood  for  this  story,  ask  the  children  to  recall 
briefly  the  tall  tales  which  they  have  read  previously.  These 
might  include  “Daniel  Boone’s  Echo”  and  “Pecos  Bill  and 
His  Bouncing  Bride,”  both  in  Wings  to  Adventure,  Revised, 
as  well  as  stories  about  Johnny  Appleseed,  Paul  Bunyan, 
John  Henry,  and  others.  Mention  also  the  various  settings 
of  these  tales.  During  the  discussion,  lead  the  group  to  recall 
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Great-Grandfather  in  the  Honey  Tree  (154-161) 


Presenting 
the  new  words 


Setting  a  purpose 
for  reading 


Discussing 
story  details 


Creative  reading: 
appreciating 
author’s  style 


"Let's  Think 
About  It” 


certain  characteristics  common  to  many  tall  tales:  they 
reflect  the  habits  and  customs  of  a  particular  time  and  place, 
their  heroes  often  possess  superhuman  abilities,  and  usually 
one  fantastic  event  leads  to  another  and  then  another.  Sug¬ 
gest  that  some  of  these  characteristics  will  be  found  in 
“Great-Grandfather  in  the  Honey  Tree.” 

Briefly  point  out  to  the  children  any  new  words  with  which 
they  may  be  unfamiliar.  If  necessary,  discuss  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  stoneboat,  fortnight,  and  hominy. 

Then  say:  “As  you  read  this  unusual  story  about  Great¬ 
grandfather,  you  will  notice  that  the  story  events  reach 
fantastic  proportions.  Like  most  tall  tales,  this  is  a  story  to 
be  read  ‘just  for  fun.’  ” 

Discussion  of  the  Story 

Begin  the  discussion  by  encouraging  the  children  to  recall 
and  enjoy  together  the  plausible  events  with  which  this  tale 
begins  and  the  gradual  unfolding  of  Great-grandfather’s 
preposterous  experiences.  Help  the  children  to  identify 
the  story’s  tail-tale  characteristics,  then  say:  “We  see  that 
in  some  respects  ‘Great-Grandfather  in  the  Honey  Tree’  is 
like  other  tall  tales.  In  what  ways  is  it  different?”  Help 
the  children  to  see  that  the  hero,  Great-grandfather,  has  no 
superhuman  qualities,  that  this  tale  is  not  part  of  a  series 
of  stories,  and  that  its  setting  is  unique. 

To  encourage  the  children’s  appreciation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  author  uses  dialogue  to  enhance  the  mood  and 
setting,  suggest  that  two  volunteers  read  aloud  the  conver¬ 
sation  between  Great-grandmother  and  Great-grandfather 
on  pages  154  and  155.  Ask  the  group  if  they  know  anyone 
who  talks  in  this  manner  today.  Point  out  that  a  group  of 
Quakers  settled  in  Indiana  in  the  last  century. 

“Let’s  Think  About  It”  directs  the  children’s  attention 
to  the  humorous  qualities  of  the  story.  As  the  children  share 
the  episodes  which  especially  appealed  to  them,  help  them 
to  note  the  colorful  and  appropriate  words  which  are  used 
effectively  in  the  story:  “Bumpety,  bumpety,  bump!” 
(Page  155),  “S-C-R-I-T-C-H !  S-C-R-A-T-C-H!”  (Page 

156) ,  “SCAT,  THEE!”  (Page  157),  “Kersplash!”  (Page 

157) ,  “Thwack!”  (Page  158),  and  “whir-r-r-r”  (Page  158). 
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In  preparation  for  retelling  the  tall  tale,  have  the  children 
review  the  standards  for  good  storytelling,  found  on  page  153 
of  the  Manual  for  Teaching  the  Sixth  Reader,  Revised. 

Guide  the  children,  as  necessary,  with  the  library  research 
suggested  in  “Finding  Other  Tall  Tales”  and  set  aside  a 
time  for  them  to  share  with  the  class  the  information  they 
have  gathered.  If  the  group  seems  especially  interested  and 
adept  at  this  project,  suggest  that  they  organize  their  data 
as  a  program  for  a  school  assembly  or  PTA  meeting. 


Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

To  help  the  children  in  their  library  research  of  tall  tales, 
review  with  them  the  Dewey  Decimal  Classification.  Begin 
by  listing  on  the  chalkboard  Dewey’s  general  headings  for 
nonfiction : 


000-099  General  works 
100-199  Philosophy 
200-299  Religion 
300-399  Social  sciences 
400-499  Language 


500-599  Pure  science 
600-699  Technology 
700-799  The  arts 
800-899  Literature 
900-999  History 


Then  read  the  following  book  titles  or  write  them  on  the 
chalkboard.  Ask  the  children  to  refer  to  Dewey’s  general 
headings  on  the  chalkboard  to  supply  the  number  of  the 
group  in  which  each  book  would  be  classified : 


Fifty  Centuries  of  Art  (  ) 

Modem  Western  Philosophy  (  ) 

How  to  Build  Bridges  (  ) 

First  Book  of  Ancient  Rome  (  ) 

How  to  Speak  Chinese  (  ) 

Seashores  (  ) 


Discuss  the  answers  with  the  group  and  make  sure  they 
understand  the  Dewey  Decimal  Classification.  Then  ask, 
“In  which  of  these  large  Dewey  Decimal  divisions  would  you 
find  most  tall  tales?”  If  some  children  suggest  literature 
(800-899),  help  them  to  realize  that  tall  tales  reflect  the 
habits  and  customs  of  people  and  are  part  of  a  country’s 
folklore;  therefore  they  are  more  often  classified  in  the  social 
sciences  (300-399)  than  in  general  literature  (800-899). 
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Classification 
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Great-Grandfather  in  the  Honey  Tree  (154—161) 


Seeing 
relationships 
and  classifying 
words 


Presenting 
tail-tale  program 


Playing  the  part 
of  a  tail-tale 
character 


However,  point  out  that  not  all  libraries  use  the  Dewey 
Decimal  Classification.  If  the  children  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  system  used  to  arrange  books  in  their  school  or  public 
library,  plan  for  the  group  to  visit  the  library  where  the 
librarian  can  explain  the  manner  in  which  books  are  shelved. 


Word-Study  Skills 

To  help  develop  the  children’s  ability  to  see  relationships 
and  to  classify  words,  use  the  following  exercise: 

Read  the  six  rows  of  words  below.  Draw  a  line  through 
the  one  word  in  each  row  which  does  not  belong  and  sub¬ 
stitute  a  word  which  does  belong.  Write  your  word  in 
the  blank  at  the  right  of  each  row. 

1.  hominy  mackerel  venison  -borax-  _ 

2.  hogsheads  gallons  -triangles—  quarts  _ 

3.  Copernicus  Edison  Galileo  Washington—  _ 

4.  geometry  -cathedral-  physics  mathematics  _ 

5.  reins  clevis  heresy  -  singletree  _ 

6.  -Orion-  Quebec  Pisa  Gettysburg  _ 

Later,  discuss  this  exercise  with  the  group,  making  sure 
that  everyone  understands  the  relationships  in  each  series 
and  has  supplied  correct  substitutes  for  the  inappropriate 
words.  Show  that  the  words  hominy,  mackerel,  and  venison 
are  related  differently  from  the  words  Copernicus,  Edison, 
and  Galileo.  In  one  group  the  words  are  the  names  of  foods, 
while  in  the  other  they  are  the  names  of  scientists.  Individuals 
might  like  to  make  up  their  own  series  of  words  and  ask  the 
group  to  find  the  inappropriate  word  in  each  series. 


Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Children  who  have  done  library  research  on  particular 
tall  tales  might  like  to  present  their  information  as  part  of  a 
school  program.  Storytelling  and  map-work  which  are  re¬ 
lated  to  tall  tales  might  also  be  included. 

If  the  children  acquire  a  fund  of  knowledge  about  tall 
tales,  they  might  like  to  stage  a  quiz  in  which  each  child  pre¬ 
tends  to  be  a  tail-tale  character  and  boasts  of  his  exploits.  The 
audience  would  then  guess  whom  each  classmate  represents. 
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Suggest  that  a  committee  of  interested  children  arrange  a 
display  of  tail-tale  books  which  might  include  Irwin  Shapiro’s 
Heroes  in  American  Folklore. 

A  group  which  enjoys  the  qualities  and  characteristics  of 
tall  tales  will  probably  appreciate  the  filmstrips  in  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Folklore  Series  (MH),  41  fr  each,  color;  and  the  record 
Tall  Tales  in  Song ,  33 J  rpm  (RCA  Victor,  LM-2228). 


Reading  other 
tall  tales 


Seeing  filmstrips 
and  listening 
to  a  record 


American  Yarns 


Pages 

162-163 


Carl  Sandburg  has  brought  together  in  verse  form  amusing  exag¬ 
gerations  from  one  of  the  most  popular  forms  of  American  folklore, 
the  tall  tale. 


Preparation  for  Enjoying  the  Poem 

Ask  the  children  to  find  the  title  of  the  next  poem  and  its 
author  in  the  Contents.  Say,  “From  what  you  know  about 
Carl  Sandburg,  what  do  you  think  is  the  meaning  of  yarns 
in  the  poem  title?”  Help  the  children  to  recall  that  Carl 
Sandburg  is  a  great  storyteller  and  to  conclude  that  yarns 
refers  to  stories. 

Explain  that  in  his  poem  Mr.  Sandburg  mentions  amusing 
incidents  from  several  tall  tales.  Ask  the  children  to  listen 
for  them  as  you  read  the  poem  aloud. 

Reading  the  Poem 

Read  the  poem  in  the  style  of  the  storyteller,  slowly  enough 
so  that  the  listeners  can  fully  appreciate  each  exaggeration. 
Let  the  children  discuss  the  tail-tale  references  which  they 
liked  best  and  which  they  thought  were  most  humorous. 
Give  them  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  incidents  which 
were  familiar  to  them.  Many  children  will  recall  Paul 
Bunyan,  John  Henry,  and  Pecos  Pete  who  is  also  called 
Pecos  Bill. 

Read  the  poem  aloud  once  more  while  the  children  follow. 
Then  ask:  “Do  you  think  Carl  Sandburg  enjoys  reading  and 
hearing  tall  tales?  Do  you  think  he  likes  to  tell  them?  Which 
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American  Yarns  (162-163) 


Pages 

164-175 


of  his  stories  have  you  read?”  Some  of  the  children  may  recall 
the  Rootabaga  Stories  which  Mr.  Sandburg  originally  told  to 
his  daughters  and  which  often  include  exaggerations  as  wild 
and  humorous  as  those  mentioned  in  the  poem  “American 
Yarns.” 

Ask  the  children  to  read  the  entire  poem  silently  and  then 
call  on  a  volunteer  to  read  it  orally.  When  the  children  are 
quite  familiar  with  the  poem,  suggest  that  several  children 
read  it  together  with  each  child  reading  a  different  incident. 

Further  Activities 

Encourage  the  children  to  make  a  list  of  additional 
exaggerations  which  they  recall  from  their  reading  of  tall 
tales.  Perhaps  some  children  would  enjoy  creating  new  exag¬ 
gerations.  Suggest  that  it  might  be  fun  to  write  them  in 
verse  form. 

“American  Yarns”  lends  itself  well  to  choral  reading. 
Give  the  children  opportunities  to  read  the  poem  in  unison. 
Then,  if  they  have  had  previous  experiences  with  choral 
reading,  ask  a  committee  to  prepare  a  choral  arrangement. 


The  Big  Black  Dog 

One  day  Jean  Labadie,  the  most  popular  storyteller  in  the  parish, 
decided  that  his  neighbor,  Andre  Drouillard,  was  stealing  his  chickens. 
To  protect  them,  Jean  pretended  that  he  had  acquired  a  big  black 
dog.  His  story  was  so  convincing  that  Andre  and  the  other  villagers 
soon  complained  that  the  fierce  dog  was  running  loose  and  frightening 
them.  Jean  became  disgusted  with  their  lively  imaginations  ar\d  even 
made  an  enemy  of  Andre  by  calling  him  a  liar.  One  day,  when  Jean 
was  at  the  blacksmith’s  shop,  Andre  came  galloping  into  town  with  a 
bleeding  hand,  claiming  that  the  big  black  dog  had  bitten  him.  Jean 
then  denied  that  he  had  ever  owned  a  dog,  but  the  angry  villagers 
argued  that  they  had  all  seen  the  creature.  To  end  the  matter  once 
and  for  all,  Jean  took  out  his  gun  and,  with  a  tear  in  his  eye,  shot 
his  big  black  dog. 
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New  Words 

Jean  Labadie*,  loup-garou*,  Andre  Drouillard* ,  broach *, 
scythe,  Madame  Villeneuve*,  au  revoir*,  Henri  Dupuis *, 
Delphine  Langlois*,  Dr.  Brisson*,  pullets 

Preparation  for  Reading 

To  introduce  this  story,  ask:  “Have  you  ever  listened  to  a 
good  storyteller?  Why  were  his  tales  fun  to  hear?  How  did 
he  make  a  story  come  alive?”  Explain  that  Jean  Labadie, 
one  of  the  main  characters  in  “The  Big  Black  Dog,”  was  a 
storyteller  who  told  tales  about  a  terrible  creature  called  the 
loup-garou.  Jean’s  stories  were  sometimes  so  frightening 
that  his  listeners  ran  away  in  terror. 

Continue  by  saying  that  Jean  Labadie  lived  near  a  French- 
Canadian  village.  Discuss  its  possible  location  and  help  the 
children  to  recall  the  part  of  Canada  which  was  settled  by 
the  French  and  which  has  retained  many  French  customs  and 
ways.  (The  Province  of  Quebec  and  parts  of  Ontario  and 
New  Brunswick.)  Recall  the  French  settlement  which  the 
group  read  about  in  “An  Affair  of  Furs.” 

After  discussing  the  setting  of  the  story,  write  on  the 
chalkboard  the  French  names  Jean  Labadie,  Andre  Drouillard, 
Madame  Villeneuve,  Henri  Dupuis,  Delphine  Langlois,  and 
Dr.  Brisson.  Suggest  that  the  children  find  the  pronuncia¬ 
tions  of  the  names  in  the  glossary.  Remind  them  that  the 
small  capital  N  often  appears  in  French  words  which  are 
respelled  to  indicate  pronunciation.  The  N  is  silent,  but  it 
indicates  that  the  vowel  preceding  it  should  be  nasalized. 
Also  introduce  at  this  time  any  other  new  words  with  which 
the  group  might  need  help. 

Then  say:  “One  day  Jean  Labadie  told  a  story  which 
eventually  got  him  into  trouble.  After  you  have  finished  read¬ 
ing,  decide  how  Jean  could  have  avoided  his  predicament.” 

Discussion  of  the  Story 

Open  the  discussion  by  asking:  “Did  you  feel  sorry  for 
Jean  when  his  story  backfired?  Why  or  why  not?  Why  do 
you  think  the  townspeople  all  took  Andre’s  part?  What  do 
you  think  of  the  way  Jean  handled  the  situation  and  solved 
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Enjoying  the 
story  humor 
and  charm 


"Let’s  Think 
About  It” 


"Giving 
a  Puppet  Play” 


Creative  reading: 
drawing  inferences 


his  problem?  Might  he  have  acted  differently?  How?  What 
could  he  have  done  to  avoid  his  predicament?” 

Help  the  children  to  realize  that  the  charm  and  humor 
of  the  selection  are  heightened  by  the  manner  in  which  Jean’s 
neighbors  embellished  his  story.  Ask  volunteers  to  read 
aloud  the  villagers’  remarks  about  the  big  black  dog  and  the 
passages  which  describe  the  villagers’  reactions  to  it.  Help 
the  children  to  convey  with  their  voices  the  townspeople’s 
strong  feelings  about  the  dog. 

In  discussing  the  questions  in  “Let’s  Think  About  It,” 
ask:  “Could  the  advice  which  the  author  gives  in  the  last 
sentence  of  the  story  be  applied  to  other  situations?  Have 
you  ever  made  up  a  story  only  to  have  it  get  you  into  trouble 
later?”  Give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  share  personal 
experiences  which  Jean’s  story  suggests.  Then  ask,  “What 
characteristic  of  folk  tales  does  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
story  illustrate?”  Help  the  group  to  recall  that  folk  tales  are 
often  used  to  teach  basic  truths. 

The  questions  in  “Giving  a  Puppet  Play”  are  designed  to 
guide  the  children  in  the  planning  which  should  precede  giv¬ 
ing  a  simple  puppet  play.  In  planning  the  script,  encourage 
the  children  to  follow  the  story  dialogue,  but  permit  the  use 
of  additional  lines  if  they  add  to  the  humor  and  spirit  of  the 
performance.  Suggestions  for  making  simple  puppets  can 
be  found  in  the  first  paragraph  of  “Suggestions  for  Further 
Activities”  on  page  104  of  this  manual. 


Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

To  help  the  children  make  judgments  about  a  story  char¬ 
acter  and  his  actions,  have  them  complete  the  following 
exercise : 

Andre  Drouillard  talked  and  acted  as  if  he  believed  in 
the  big  black  dog.  Do  you  think  he  really  did?  Read  and 
answer  each  question  below.  If  you  think  Andre  was  only 
pretending,  you  will  answer  the  questions  one  way.  If  you 
think  he  really  believed  in  the  dog,  you  will  answer  them 
another  way. 
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1.  What  was  Andre  thinking  when  he  told  Jean  that  he 
could  see  his  big  black  dog  running  along  the  ridge  behind 
the  barn? 

2.  Why  did  Andre  “take  to  his  heels”  when  Jean  whistled 
for  his  dog? 

3.  What  was  Andre’s  reason  for  riding  to  the  blacksmith 
shop  with  an  injured  hand? 

4.  Why  did  Andre  approach  Jean  with  his  bleeding  hand 
in  the  presence  of  the  other  villagers? 

5.  What  was  Andre’s  real  reason  for  saying  that  he 
wanted  two  of  Jean’s  plumpest  pullets? 

6.  What  might  Andre  have  been  thinking  when  Jean 
shot  his  big  black  dog? 


Word-Study  Skills 

Call  the  children’s  attention  to  the  story  phrases  “once  in 
another  time,”  “you  can  bet  my  life,”  and  “in  a  great  how- 
does-it-make  of  excitement,”  which  add  to  the  humor  and 
charm  of  the  tale.  After  giving  the  children  a  chance  to 
speculate  about  the  meaning  of  the  last  phrase,  explain  that 
it  is  a  literal  translation  of  a  French  expression.  It  means 
“in  a  great  state  of  excitement.”  Point  out  that  the  French 
phrase  is  similar  to  our  expression  “That  is  a  fine  how-do- 
you-do.” 

Continue  by  asking,  “Do  we  have  in  our  language  other 
phrases,  similar  to  ‘a  fine  how-do-you-do,’  which  have 
meaning  for  us  but  which  might  baffle  a  person  who  is  learn¬ 
ing  the  English  language?”  Help  the  children  to  recall  such 
phrases  as  “How  do  you  do?”  “catch  his  eye,”  “takes  after 
her  mother,”  “did  it  on  his  own  account,”  “said  with  a 
straight  face,”  “strike  a  bargain,”  and  “to  come  in  handy.” 

Then  say,  “Phrases  like  the  ones  we  have  just  mentioned 
are  called  idioms .”  Write  the  word  on  the  chalkboard  and 
ask  a  volunteer  to  find  and  read  aloud  its  dictionary  defi¬ 
nition.  Be  sure  the  group  understands  that  an  idiom  is  a 
form  of  expression  peculiar  to  a  language,  and  that  its  under¬ 
stood  meaning  differs  from  its  literal  meaning.  To  illustrate 
this  last  point,  give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
meanings  of  the  idioms  and  help  them  to  see  that  each  idiom 
mentioned  earlier  has  a  meaning  quite  different  from  the 
combined  meanings  of  the  words  that  make  up  the  phrase. 


Discussing 

idioms 
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The  Big  Black  Dog  (164-175) 


Making  hand 
puppets 


Reading  about  the 
French-Canadian 
people 


Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Good  hand  puppets  may  be  made  by  molding  papier- 
mache  over  light  bulbs  or  darning  eggs.  Once  the  paste  is 
dry,  cut  the  head  in  half  lengthwise,  remove  the  form  inside, 
glue  the  two  parts  of  the  head  together,  and  then  paint  it 
with  poster  paints.  Cardboard  and  felt  or  other  scraps  of 
material  can  be  used  to  make  the  bodies.  A  good  book  on  the 
subject  is  The  First  Book  of  Puppets,  by  Moritz  A.  Jagendorf. 

Some  children  may  be  interested  to  learn  more  about  the 
French-Canadian  people.  Encourage  them  to  read  about 
the  customs,  habits,  occupations,  and  folklore  of  these 
people.  As  part  of  their  research,  the  children  might  also 
read  the  book  from  which  this  story  was  adapted,  Natalie 
Carlson’s  The  Talking  Cat  and  Other  Stories  of  French 
Canada. 
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The  Cricket  in  Times  Square 

One  day  Mario  Bellini  found  a  cricket  near  his  father’s  newsstand 
in  the  Times  Square  subway  station.  Pleased  because  he  had  finally 
acquired  a  pet,  Mario  fixed  a  matchbox  bed  for  the  small  animal. 
Late  that  night  Tucker  Mouse,  whose  home  was  a  drainpipe  in  the 
station,  called  on  Chester  Cricket  and  heard  how  he  had  been  trans¬ 
ported  accidentally  from  his  home  in  the  Connecticut  countryside  to 
the  heart  of  New  York  City.  Near  the  end  of  Chester’s  story,  Harry 
Cat,  another  resident  of  the  subway  station,  returned  home  after 
scrounging  in  the  ash  cans  on  the  East  Side.  Harry  and  Tucker  tried 
to  convince  the  country  cricket  that  he  would  like  the  big  city.  They 
even  took  him  up  to  Times  Square,  but  Chester  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  noises  and  lights  around  him.  Later,  however,  he  saw  a  familiar 
star  overhead  and  felt  a  little  more  comfortable  about  being  in  his 
strange  new  home. 

New  Words 

Bellini *,  resigned *,  scrounging *,  liverwurst*,  tujfets*,  sym¬ 
pathetically,  New  Canaan *,  forlornly,  leery*,  burble * 

Preparation  for  Reading 

The  Cricket  in  Times  Square,  the  book  from  which  this 
story  comes,  was  a  runner-up  for  the  1961  Newbery  Medal. 
The  story  is  a  delightful,  whimsical  fantasy  about  three 
small,  adventurous  animals  in  Times  Square,  the  heart  of 
New  York  City. 

Ask  the  children  to  find  in  the  Contents  the  title  of  the 
next  selection  in  Unit  III,  and  encourage  them  to  speculate 
about  the  nature  and  setting  of  the  story  from  the  clues  in 
the  title.  Be  sure  the  group  knows  the  location  of  Times 
Square  in  New  York  City.  If  any  children  have  visited  the 
city,  give  them  an  opportunity  to  tell  about  it.  Encourage  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  Times  Square  area  with  its  lights, 
noise,  crowds,  and  traffic,  and  the  complex  subway  system 
which  transports  people  rapidly  through  tunnels  beneath 
the  city.  If  the  group  is  unfamiliar  with  subway  stations, 
explain  that  they  are  located  under  the  city  streets  and  that 
they  often  house  stores  and  newsstands.  The  books  This  Is 
New  York,  by  M.  Sasek,  and  Barto  Takes  the  Subway,  by 
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The  Cricket  in  Times  Square  (176-189) 


Presenting 
the  new 
vocabulary 
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Barbara  Brenner,  are  two  good  sources  of  illustrations  to 
show  to  the  group.  Recall  also  the  descriptions  of  New  York 
City  in  the  story  “City  Secrets.” 

To  clarify  the  meanings  of  the  new  words,  ask  questions 
such  as:  “Would  you  be  apt  to  find  a  tuffet  in  Times  Square? 
If  you  had  never  eaten  a  liverwurst  sandwich,  would  you  be  a 
little  leery  of  it?  When  might  you  scrounge  for  something?” 
Encourage  the  children  to  use  the  dictionary  and  glossary 
to  clarify  the  meanings  of  the  unfamiliar  words. 

Continue  by  saying:  “One  day  Mario  Bellini  found  a 
cricket — an  unusual  cricket — in  the  Times  Square  subway 
station.  The  story  gives  a  cricket’s-eye  view  of  the  big  city 
and  tells  of  the  friends  the  small  animal  made  one  night.” 


Discussing 
the  story 
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“What  Do  You 
Think?" 


Discussion  of  the  Story 

Begin  the  discussion  by  asking:  “How  did  Chester  feel 
about  being  in  New  York  City?  Why  did  he  feel  differently 
from  Tucker  Mouse  and  Harry  Cat?  Do  you  think  Tucker 
and  Harry  really  understood  why  Chester  was  lonely  and 
afraid?  Why  or  why  not?”  During  the  discussion  of  this 
last  question,  suggest  that  the  group  read  aloud  the  conversa¬ 
tions  between  the  animals,  showing  with  their  voices  the 
different  feelings  of  the  three  story  Characters.  Then  ask: 
“Do  you  think  Tucker  would  like  the  idea  of  living  in  Con¬ 
necticut?  How  about  Harry  Cat?  Do  you  think  Chester 
could  learn  to  like  New  York  City?  Why  or  why  not?” 

Continue  by  having  the  group  find  and  discuss  the  para¬ 
graph  on  page  187  which  describes  Chester’s  view  of  Times 
Square.  Lead  the  children  to  appreciate  the  phrases  which 
convey  effectively  the  noise  and  color  of  the  area:  towers 
that  seemed  like  mountains  of  light,  the  roar  of  traffic,  the  hum 
of  human  beings,  and  a  kind  of  shell  with  colors  and  noises 
breaking  in  great  waves  inside  it.  Then  ask:  “Why  did  Ches¬ 
ter’s  heart  hurt  him?  Why  was  he  overwhelmed  by  this 
sight?  Would  you  have  felt  as  he  did?  Why  or  why  not?” 

In  discussing  the  questions  in  “What  Do  You  Think?” 
emphasize  the  similarity  between  the  feelings  and  reactions 
of  the  story  characters  and  those  of  humans.  Then  ask: 
“In  what  ways  would  a  small  animal’s  view  of  New  York 
be  different  from  a  person’s  view?  What  might  have  been 
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the  author’s  reasons  for  writing  about  animals  rather  than 
about  people?  In  what  ways  did  the  animals  add  interest 
and  humor  to  the  story?”  Write  the  word  whimsical  on  the 
chalkboard  and  after  a  volunteer  has  found  it  in  the  diction¬ 
ary,  discuss  its  meaning.  Ask,  “Why  could  this  word  be 
used  to  describe  The  Cricket  in  Times  Square’?” 

Give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  discuss  why  they  Discussing  humor 
did  or  did  not  think  the  story  was  humorous.  Help  them  to  in  the  story 
realize  that  a  person  acquainted  with  New  York  City  could 
well  appreciate  the  incongruity  of  three  small  animals  in 
Times  Square,  and  the  humor  of  their  conversations. 

The  questions  in  “Reading  Between  the  Lines”  are  de-  “Reading  Between 
signed  to  help  the  children  draw  inferences  from  story  facts.  the  Lines” 
Further  practice  in  this  skill  can  be  provided  by  asking: 

“How  did  Mama  feel  about  animals?  How  do  you  think 
Mario  felt  about  his  mother?  Was  Mario  lonely  for  a~ 
pet?  What  might  have  been  a  good  reason  for  his  not  hav¬ 
ing  one?” 


Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

The  following  exercise  will  give  the  children  practice  in  Predicting 
using  story  facts  and  their  imaginations  to  predict  outcomes :  outcomes 

Read  the  following  six  situations  in  which  Chester  might 
find  himself.  Select  three  and  write  on  another  piece  of 
paper  two  or  three  sentences  telling  what  might  happen 
next  in  each  case.  When  you  have  finished,  select  one  situa¬ 
tion  and  write  a  story  based  on  it. 

1.  Chester  is  being  carried  in  Mario’s  pocket.  He  falls 
out. 

2.  Tucker  and  Harry  take  Chester  sightseeing  in  Times 
Square.  They  meet  a  large  dog  on  a  leash. 

3.  Mario  takes  Chester  to  school.  He  shows  him  in  sci¬ 
ence  class. 

4.  Mario  takes  Chester  home  one  night.  His  mother 
finds  out. 

5.  Chester  boards  a  train  at  Grand  Central  Station  to 
return  to  Connecticut.  Later,  he  discovers  that  he  is  on 
the  wrong  train. 

6.  Tucker  and  Harry  are  visiting  Chester  one  night. 

Mario  returns  to  the  newsstand  and  discovers  them. 
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The  Cricket  in  Times  Square  (176-1  89) 


Finding  the 
meanings  of 
colorful  phrases 


Reading  further 


Learning  about 
New  York  City 


Provide  a  time  for  children  to  read  aloud  and  to  compare 
their  endings.  The  children  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
also  to  share  their  sentences  and  stories  with  other  members 
of  the  group. 

Word-Study  Skills 

To  extend  the  children’s  understanding  of  the  meanings 
which  words  may  have  in  certain  contexts,  write  on  the  chalk¬ 
board  the  following  phrases  from  “The  Cricket  in  Times 
Square”: 

catch  the  later<heatregoers  (Page  176) 
a  way  of  sounding  very  dry  (Page  177) 

And  when  you  took  the  stand  (Page  177) 

was  her  way  of  giving  in  (Page  178) 

if  we  come  down  with  peculiar  diseases  (Page  178) 

give  the  city  a  try  (Page  186) 

it’s  quite  something  (Page  187) 

Discuss  the  meaning  of  each  phrase  as  it  is  used  in  the 
story  and  point  out  the  special  meanings  of  the  underlined 
words  catch,  dry,  took,  giving  in,  come  down,  a  try,  and  some¬ 
thing.  Suggest  that  the  children  try  to  recall  hearing  or 
reading  other  phrases  in  which  words  are  used  in  an  unusual 
way.  Many  of  the  examples  will,  no  doubt,  be  idioms. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Charlottes  Web,  by  E.  B.  White,  and  The  Wind  in  the 
Willows,  by  Kenneth  Grahame,  are  two  well-known  books 
in  which  animal  characters  speak  and  act  much  like  humans. 
Suggest  that  the  children  read  one  or  both  of  these  modern 
classics  to  enjoy  the  humorous  situations,  the  unique  char¬ 
acters,  and  the  artistic  way  in  which  the  authors  tell  their 
stories. 

Some  children  may  wish  to  find  out  more  about  New  York 
City.  Suggest  that  while  one  group  reads  books  and  maga¬ 
zine  articles  about  different  aspects  of  the  city,  another  group 
might  write  for  folders  and  information.  A  third  group 
could  check  the  New  York  newspapers  to  find  out  about 
interesting  events  in  the  city.  Individual  children  may  then 
tell  the  class  what  parts  of  New  York  they  would  most  like 
to  visit,  what  activities  they  would  like  to  participate  in,  and 
the  reasons  for  their  choices. 
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Before  Its  Time 


On  June  18,  1948,  the  teacher  of  English  literature  at  the  American 
School  in  Baghdad  reported  that  his  automobile  had  been  stolen. 
In  reality,  it  had  been  conjured  into  the  Baghdad  of  the  past  by 
fifteen-year-old  Mendi,  Apprentice  Fourth-Class  to  Dismael-bek,  the 
Caliph’s  sorcerer.  Mendi  and  his  friend  Rhadan  were  terrified  by  the 
strange  Thing  which  appeared  in  response  to  Mendi’s  bumbling  in¬ 
cantations.  But  curiosity  overcame  fear,  and  Mendi  soon  discovered 
that  he  could  make  a  great  roaring  noise  with  the  Thing  that  had 
eyes  on  the  front  and  wheels  on  the  bottom.  Later,  in  demonstrating 
the  roar  for  Dismael-bek,  he  caused  the  Thing  to  leap  forward.  With 
Mendi  clinging  in  terror  to  the  steering  wheel,  the  Thing  charged 
through  the  market  place  and  thundered  out  the  city  gate.  Twenty 
minutes  later  it  routed  a  mighty  force  of  enemy  warriors  riding  across 
the  desert.  When  it  finally  brought  Mendi  back  to  the  city,  he  was 
given  a  hero’s  welcome  for  saving  Baghdad  from  invading  forces. 
Jealous,  Dismael-bek  used  his  magic  powers  to  dismiss  the  Thing. 

That  evening,  the  English  teacher  found  his  automobile  returned. 
It  was  in  good  condition  except  for  a  flat  tire  and  an  empty  gas  tank. 

New  Words 

energetic ,  diligent *,  Mendi *,  Dismael-bek* ,  Caliph  Omar*, 
comparatively*,  Rhadan*,  Sesame*,  contrivances* ,  numerals, 
Mecca*,  thigh*,  consecutive*,  Cashped*,  parchment,  Sitmud*, 
Jasphah*,  relented*,  reflectively* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

“Our  next  story,  ‘Before  Its  Time,’  is  about  a  compara¬ 
tively  modern  contrivance.  It  was  conjured  back  ‘before  its 
time’  by  fifteen-year-old  Mendi,  a  boy  who  lived  in  Baghdad 
in  the  days  of  sorcerers,  parchment  scrolls,  and  flying  carpets. 
Does  this  information  give  you  any  clues  to  the  nature  of  the 
story?”  Encourage  the  children’s  speculations. 

Continue  by  saying,  “The  names  of  the  people  and  places 
in  and  around  Baghdad  are  quite  different  from  ours.”  Then 
call  the  children’s  attention  to  the  following  words  which 
have  been  written  on  the  chalkboard:  Dismael-bek,  Caliph 
Omar,  Rhadan,  Sesame,  Mecca,  Cashped,  Sitmud,  and  Jasphah. 
Point  out  that  the  pronunciations  of  some  of  the  proper 
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Before  Its  Time  (190-205) 


Setting  a  purpose 
for  reading 


Discussing 
the  story 


“Let’s  Think 
About  It” 


Discussing 
the  story 
as  fantasy 


“Using  the 
Glossary” 


names  are  phonetic,  but  that  others  should  be  checked  in  the 
glossary. 

Then  say:  “The  superstitious  people  of  ancient  Baghdad 
were  greatly  puzzled  by  a  strange  contrivance  that  suddenly 
and  magically  appeared.  Read  the  story  to  enjoy  the  hu¬ 
morous  reactions  of  the  people  and  the  unusual  combination 
of  a  modern  invention  and  an  old-world  setting. 


Discussion  of  the  Story 

Give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  recall  the  story  events 
and  to  read  aloud  and  enjoy  together  the  parts  which  they 
thought  were  most  interesting  and  amusing.  Help  them  to 
see  how  one  humorous  mistake  led  to  another,  ironically 
culminating  in  the  accidental  saving  of  the  city  and  the 
apparent  heroism  of  Mendi.  Suggest  that  “Before  Its  Time” 
might  be  called  a  “comedy  of  errors” — a  story  that  is  devel¬ 
oped  through  a  series  of  errors  or  mistakes  committed  by  the 
story  characters.  Each  mistake  makes  the  story  funnier  and 
more  ridiculous. 

A  review  of  story  events  will  lead  to  a  discussion  of  the 
questions  in  the  exercise  “Let’s  Think  About  It.”  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  second  paragraph,  ask,  “Do  you  know 
another  story  in  which  a  sorcerer’s  apprentice  gets  into 
trouble  by  experimenting  with  magic?”  Help  the  children  to 
recall  the  story  “The  Sorcerer’s  Apprentice”  in  Wings  to 
Adventure,  Revised,  and  to  compare  it  with  “Before  Its 
Time.” 

Recall  the  definition  of  fantasy  which  the  children  dis¬ 
cussed  after  reading  “The  Cricket  in  Times  Square.”  Then 
ask:  “Can  ‘Before  Its  Time’  be  called  a  fantasy  also?  Why? 
What  features  of  the  plot  cause  the  reader  to  stretch  his 
imagination?”  Lead  the  group  to  mention  the  unusual  inter¬ 
play  of  two  different  times  in  history  and  the  extensive  use 
of  magic  powers. 

A  discussion  of  the  phrases  in  “Using  the  Glossary”  will 
provide  an  opportunity  to  check  on  the  group’s  understand¬ 
ing  of  several  new  words  from  the  story.  Encourage  the 
children  to  mention  additional  words  which  may  need 
clarification. 
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The  group  was  probably  quite  amused  by  the  unusual 
ways  in  which  Rhadan,  Mendi,  and  Dismael-bek  referred  to 
the  various  parts  of  the  automobile.  After  discussing  the 
phrases  in  “Taking  Another  Look,”  have  the  children  suggest 
words  or  phrases  which  the  story  characters  might  have  used 
to  describe  the  auto’s  windshield,  brakes,  and  heater. 

Suggest  that  the  children  “take  another  look”  at  the  title 
“Before  Its  Time”  and  discuss  its  appropriateness  to  the 
story.  Encourage  the  group  to  imagine  the  shock  with  which 
the  people  of  ancient  Baghdad  probably  looked  at  the  Thing, 
not  knowing  whether  it  was  alive  or  not.  For  fun,  have  the 
children  think  of  objects,  which,  if  presented  to  us  today, 
would  not  be  understood  even  by  our  scientists,  although 
these  objects  might  be  commonplace  in  the  future. 


Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

To  give  the  children  practice  in  recalling  story  events  in 
the  correct  sequence,  distribute  the  following  exercise: 

Number  the  story  events  below  to  show  the  order  in 
which  they  happened : 

7  Dismael-bek  consulted  his  magic  crystal. 

6  Racing  through  the  market  place,  Mendi  and  the 
Thing  raised  havoc. 

2  Mendi  thought  that  the  Thing  was  some  kind  of 
magic  chariot. 

10  Mendi,  the  returning  hero,  was  afraid  when  he  saw 
the  mob  at  the  walls  of  the  city. 

4  Mendi  made  the  beast  roar. 

3  Inside  the  Thing,  Mendi  found  strange  contrivances. 

1  Mendi  and  Rhadan  were  sent  sprawling  by  a  loud 

crash  and  a  streak  of  lightning. 

9  An  invading  army  fled  in  riot  as  the  Thing  scuttled 
toward  them. 

5  In  making  the  Thing  growl  for  Dismael-bek,  Mendi 
accidentally  started  it. 

8  Outside  the  city,  Mendi  and  the  Thing  frightened  a 
group  of  shepherds. 

Give  interested  children  an  opportunity  to  use  the  cor¬ 
rectly-arranged  sequence  of  statements  as  an  aid  in  retelling 
“Before  Its  Time”  to  another  class  in  the  school. 
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Before  Its  Time  (190-205) 


Finding  root  words 
and  their  meanings 


Reading  other 
books  by  the 
same  author 


Finding  information 
about  Persia 


Word-Study  Skills 

To  provide  practice  in  identifying  root  words,  give  the 
children  the  following  exercise: 

At  the  left  of  each  word  below  is  the  number  of  the 
page  on  which  it  first  appears  in  the  story.  Find  each  word 
in  the  story  and  then  write  in  the  first  blank  the  first  and 
last  words  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  appears.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  blank  write  its  root  word.  Find  the  word  in  the  glos¬ 
sary  or  the  dictionary  and  in  the  blank  beneath  the  word 


write  a  sentence  using  the  word. 
sample: 

(Page  190)  energetic  The  .  .  .  reasons.  energy 

My  energetic  search  for  the  ball  was  rewarded. 

(Page  190)  1.  wizardly  Mendi’s  .  .  .  master.  wizard 

(Page  190)  2.  comparatively  _ 

(Page  197)  3.  vigorously  Two  .  .  .  pan.  vigor 

(Page  197)  4.  metallic  He  .  .  .  fool.  metal 

(Page  198)  5.  continuous  _ .  _ 

(Page  200)  6.  contemptuous  .  .  ■  contempt 

(Page  203)  7.  relented  _  _ 


(Page  204)  8.  reflectively  Dismael-bek  .  .  .  jealousy.  reflect 


Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Suggest  that  a  committee  find  other  books  and  stories  by 
Maurice  Dolbier,  particularly  the  collection  Half-Pint  Jinni 
and  Other  Stories,  from  which  this  story  was  taken.  Make 
the  books  available  on  the  book  table  for  individuals  to  read 
independently. 

This  story  takes  place  in  Baghdad  which  was  formerly  a 
part  of  the  Persian  Empire.  Interested  children  might  look 
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in  an  encyclopedia  for  information  on  Baghdad  and  Persia 
and  report  to  the  class  on  their  findings. 

Mendi  is  the  kind  of  character  who  could  get  himself  into 
more  scrapes.  Suggest  that  children  create  stories  about 
Mendi’s  subsequent  adventures  as  a  sorcerer’s  apprentice. 


The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer 

This  radio  play  based  on  episodes  from  Mark  Twain’s  much  loved 
classic  opens  with  Aunt  Polly’s  catching  Tom  in  the  jam  closet.  For 
punishment,  she  sends  him  to  whitewash  the  front-yard  fence,  but  he 
convinces  his  friend  Joe  Harper  that  the  job  is  fun.  Soon,  Joe  and 
several  other  innocents  are  not  only  whitewashing,  but  are  paying 
Tom  for  the  privilege. 

A  few  days  later,  Tom  wins  the  attention  of  Becky  Thatcher  who 
refuses  to  become  engaged  to  him.  Grief-stricken,  Tom  walks  away 
from  her  and  happens  upon  Joe  Harper  and  Huck  Finn,  who  are 
feeling  just  as  dejected  as  he.  The  three  boys  decide  to  leave  their 
cruel  families  and  friends  and  become  pirates,  and  that  night  they 
float  down  the  Mississippi  River  to  deserted  Jackson’s  Island.  After 
three  days  of  exploring,  swimming,  and  feasting  on  ham  and  bacon, 
they  hear  a  cannon  and  see  skiffs  searching  the  river. 

When  Tom  sneaks  home  during  the  night  to  investigate,  he  over¬ 
hears  a  conversation  between  Aunt  Polly  and  Mrs.  Harper,  who  have 
given  the  boys  up  for  lost  and  are  planning  their  funeral.  Delighting 
in  the  thought  of  the  homecoming  reception,  the  three  boys  return 
home  secretly  and  make  a  dramatic  appearance  during  their  own 
funeral  service. 

New  Words 

congregation *,  ruination ,  dubiously *,  slathers *,  pettishly *, 
morosely *,  fitten ,  countersign *,  ominously *,  intermittent *, 
skiffs,  exasperated *,  declamatory *,  rascalities *,  exuberant *, 
montage * 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Ask  the  children  to  recall  what  they  know  about  Mark 
Twain,  the  author  whose  real  name  was  Samuel  Langhorne 
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The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer  (206-222) 


Reviewing 
technical  terms 
in  broadcasting 


Presenting 
new  words 


Setting  a  purpose 
for  reading 


Discussing 
the  play 


Clemens.  Help  them  to  remember  that  Mark  Twain’s  most 
famous  characters  are  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huckleberry  Finn, 
that  his  adventurous  tales  of  the  two  boys  are  partly  auto¬ 
biographical,  and  that  several  of  his  stories  take  place  along 
the  Mississippi  River.  Encourage  individuals  who  have  read 
books  by  Mark  Twain  to  share  their  favorite  stories  or 
episodes. 

Explain  that  Tom  Sawyer’s  story  is  presented  here  as  a 
radio  play,  then  review  with  the  group  the  meanings  of  the 
following  technical  terms  which  appear  in  the  play  and  which 
are  used  in  broadcasting :  theme ,  in  and  under ,  fade ,  fading  on, 
off  mike,  and  full  to  finish.  The  children  may  recall  similar 
terms  in  the  radio  play  “Blue  Willow”  in  Wings  to  Adventure, 
Revised.  If  copies  of  the  book  are  available,  suggest  that 
volunteers  find  the  technical  terms  in  the  glossary. 

Write  on  the  chalkboard  the  following  sentence  from  the 
play  “The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer”: 

Tom.  ( Morosely )  Hello,  Huckleberry,  Joe. 

After  calling  the  children’s  attention  to  the  word  morosely, 
ask  them  to  find  it  in  the  glossary,  and  then  call  on  volun¬ 
teers  to  read  the  sentence  as  the  word  in  parentheses  indi¬ 
cates.  To  give  the  children  further  practice  with  these 
explanatory  words,  write,  in  turn,  dubiously,  pettishly,  and 
ominously  in  the  parentheses  and  have  children  read  Tom’s 
words  in  the  manner  indicated  by  each  word.  Help  the 
group  to  understand  the  importance  of  these  words  and  the 
necessity  for  finding  their  meanings  in  the  dictionary  and 
glossary. 

Continue  by  saying:  “If  you  have  already  read  Mark 
Twain’s  book  The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer,  the  play  will 
give  you  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  again  several  of  Tom’s 
hilarious  experiences.  If  not,  this  selection  will  introduce 
to  you  a  few  of  the  humorous  adventures  which  befell  this 
mischievous  character.” 

Discussion  of  the  Play 

Open  the  discussion  by  asking:  “Would  you  like  to  trade 
places  with  Tom  Sawyer  for  a  day?  Why?  What  could  he  do 
that  you  wish  you  could  do?  Which  of  his  adventures  would 
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you  like  to  have  shared  in?  How  do  you  suppose  Tom,  Joe, 
and  Huck  felt  when  they  heard  the  minister’s  speech  at  the 
funeral?” 

The  questions  in  the  exercise  “Thinking  About  the  Radio 
Play”  will  lead  the  children  to  consider  further  some  of 
Tom’s  characteristics,  to  review  the  events  in  the  play,  and 
to  appreciate  the  colorful  language  which  helps  to  convey  a 
feeling  for  the  time  and  setting  of  the  play.  As  suggested  in 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  exercise,  the  children  may  list, 
among  others,  the  following  expressions:  .  you’ll  set  to 

and  whitewash  that  front-yard  fence — ”  (Page  207),  “No — 
no — I  reckon  it  would  hardly  do,  Joe”  (Page  208),  “Well — no, 
Joe,  I’m  afeard”  (Page  208),  “Well,  I  never!  There’s  no 
getting  around  it;  you  can  work  when  you’ve  a  mind  to, . 
Tom”  (Page  210),  “Oh,  that’s  just  the  name  they  lick 
me  by”  (Page  211),  “And  they  get  slathers  of  money  ...” 
(Page  211),  “And  don’t  they  wear  the  bulliest  clothes?” 
(Page  213),  “I  reckon  I’m  not  dressed  fitten  for  a  pirate  .  .  .” 
(Page  213),  “I’m  gettin’  powerful  lonely  out  here .  .  .” 
(Page  218),  “Why  of  all  the  blame  foolishness  I  ever  heard!” 
(Page  218),  and  “By  jings,  Tom,  that’s  a  whack!”  (Page  219). 

After  the  children  have  discussed  the  questions  in  “Read¬ 
ing  and  Presenting  a  Radio  Play,”  make  plans  to  present 
“The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer”  over  the  school  intercom 
system,  for  a  school  assembly,  or  for  a  parents’  program. 
Then  set  aside  a  definite  time  to  try  out  for  parts  in  the  cast. 
To  help  the  children  evaluate  and  improve  their  oral  reading, 
guide  them  in  devising  questions  similar  to  the  following : 

Did  the  characters  sound  convincing? 

Did  they  read  their  parts  as  the  words  in  parentheses 
indicate? 

How  could  the  interpretations  be  improved? 

Ask  the  children  how  a  radio  playwright  compensates  for 
the  lack  of  scenery  and  costumes  which  help  to  establish 
setting,  convey  mood,  and  portray  characterization  in  a 
stage  or  television  play.  In  the  ensuing  discussion,  help  the 
children  to  realize  that  the  narrator,  the  music  which  bridges 
and  introduces  scenes,  and  the  voices  of  the  actors  are  all  very 
important  in  presenting  a  radio  play  effectively.  Lead  the 
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Reading  and 
interpreting 
informative 
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children  to  understand  also  that  in  order  to  present  a  suc¬ 
cessful  radio  play  it  is  necessary  for  all  concerned  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  to  cooperate  closely,  to  depend  upon  each  other,  and 
to  be  alert  to  their  responsibilities. 

Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

To  give  the  children  practice  in  reading  for  information 
and  in  interpreting  factual  material,  use  the  following 
exercise: 

Read  carefully  the  following  biographical  sketch.  Then 
answer  the  questions  below  on  another  piece  of  paper. 

Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens  was  born  in  Florida,  Mis¬ 
souri,  in  1835;  however,  he  spent  most  of  his  childhood  in 
Hannibal,  a  Missouri  river  port.  When  his  father  died,  he 
became  a  printer’s  apprentice  for  his  brother  Orion,  who 
owned  a  newspaper.  During  this  period,  Orion  printed 
some  of  Sam’s  early  writings  in  his  newspaper. 

At  the  age  of  18,  Sam  Clemens  became  a  journeyman 
printer  and  traveled  throughout  the  eastern  United  States. 
During  a  trip  down  the  Mississippi  River  in  1857,  he  de¬ 
cided  to  give  up  printing  and  become  a  steamboat  pilot. 

He  soon  learned  the  boatman’s  call  “mark  twain,”  a  term 
which  means  that  the  water  is  two  fathoms,  or  twelve  feet, 
deep.  In  1862  he  adopted  this  phrase  as  his  pseudonym. 

Because  the  Civil  War  interrupted  steamboat  service  in 
1861,  Sam  Clemens  was  forced  to  leave  piloting.  After 
working  briefly  at  several  other  occupations,  he  became  a 
reporter  for  the  Virginia  City  Territorial  Enterprise,  and 
thus  began  his  career  as  a  professional  writer. 

In  1865,  many  of  Mark  Twain’s  stories  and  sketches  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  collection  entitled  The  Celebrated  Jumping 
Frog  of  Calaveras  County,  a  popular  book  which  made  the 
author  well  known.  The  talented  reporter  settled  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut,  in  1871  and  devoted  himself  to  writing 
and  lecturing  under  the  guidance  of  his  wife.  During  this 
period  he  wrote  many  books,  including  The  Adventures  of 
Tom  Sawyer  (1876);  Life  on  the  Mississippi  (1883);  The 
Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn  (1884);  The  Prince  and 
the  Pauper  (1882),  a  story  which  has  an  historical  setting; 
and  A  Tramp  Abroad  (1880),  a  travel  book.  In  his  later 
years,  this  famous  American  wrote  books  of  a  more  serious 
nature. 

1.  Why  did  Samuel  Clemens  give  up  his  job  as  journey¬ 
man  printer? 
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2.  Do  you  think  Sam  wanted  to  leave  steamboat  pilot¬ 
ing?  Why? 

3.  What  was  Sam’s  first  job  as  a  professional  writer? 

4.  What  were  some  of  the  things  Samuel  Clemens  wrote 
about? 

5.  What  are  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  term  “mark 
twain”? 

6.  What  is  a  pseudonym?  You  may  need  to  find  this 
word  in  the  dictionary. 

7.  How  did  Mark  Twain’s  style  of  writing  change  in  his 
later  years? 

8.  Look  in  the  dictionary  for  the  definition  of  a  humor¬ 
ist.  Was  Mark  Twain  a  humorist?  Give  a  reason  for  your 
answer. 

After  discussing  the  answers  to  the  questions  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise,  help  the  children  to  realize  that  Mark  Twain  is  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  American  writers.  Unlike  many 
authors,  he  became  famous  and  successful  during  his  lifetime. 

Word -Study  Skills 

To  give  the  children  practice  in  descriptive  writing,  first 

s 

have  them  skim  the  story  to  determine  the  number  of  stage 
sets  which  would  be  necessary  if  “The  Adventures  of  Tom 
Sawyer”  were  adapted  for  a  television  presentation.  These 
might  be  listed  on  the  chalkboard  as  follows: 

Set  1.  Aunt  Polly's  kitchen. 

Set  2.  The  street  before  Aunt  Polly's  house. 

Set  3.  The  woods  where  Joe,  Huck,  and  Tom  met. 

Set  4.  Jackson's  Island. 

Set  5.  Aunt  Polly's  living  room. 

Set  6.  The  interior  of  the  church. 

Then  have  the  children  write  descriptions  of  the  sets  for 
any  two  of  the  scenes. 

As  an  exercise  in  following  directions,  let  the  children 
exchange  their  completed  descriptions  and  draw  the  sets 
described  by  their  neighbors. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Encourage  all  those  who  have  not  yet  read  the  original 
book  to  read  The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer.  Explain  that 
the  famous  novel  includes  many  exciting  and  hilarious  ad¬ 
ventures  not  presented  in  the  Reader  play.  Another  book 
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The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer  (206-222) 


which  more  capable  readers  will  enjoy  is  Mark  Twain’s  The 
Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn. 

Presenting  A  group  of  interested  children  might  enjoy  preparing 
a  play  and  presenting  other  radio  plays  for  the  group.  A  good 
source  is  Plays — The  Drama  Magazine  for  Young  People. 
Encourage  those  who  are  interested  to  try  writing  their 
own  plays  for  a  class  presentation.  They  might  be  based  on 
a  Reader  story  or  on  a  book  read  independently. 

Learning  more  The  famous  characters  Tom  and  Huck  appear  again  in 
about  the  play  the  film  Mark  Twain’s  Mississippi  (TFC),  10  min,  sd,  color. 

The  filmstrip  Tom  Sawyer  Whitewashes  the  Fence  (EBF),  48 
fr,  color;  and  the  record  Tom  Sawyer,  33^  rpm  (ERS),  will 
help  the  children  learn  more  about  the  hero  of  Mark  Twain’s 
classic. 


Summarizing  the  Unit 


Set  aside  a  time  for  the  group  to  discuss  the  humor  of 
the  selections  in  Unit  III.  Let  the  children  tell  which  selec¬ 
tions  they  found  most  humorous  and,  without  laboring  the 
discussion,  encourage  them  to  give  reasons  for  their  answers. 
Help  the  children  to  understand  that  humor,  like  poetry, 
has  a  subjective  quality.  For  this  reason  a  selection  may 
seem  very  funny  to  one  person  but  not  particularly  amusing 
to  another. 

Continue  the  discussion  by  asking:  “Which  story  showed 
the  most  imagination?  In  what  ways?  Which  story  would 
be  the  easiest  to  retell?  Why?  Who  was  your  favorite  author 
in  this  unit?  What  did  you  like  about  his  style?  About 
which  character  would  you  like  to  read  more  stories?”  Ask 
the  children  to  give  reasons  for  their  answer  to  this  last 
question. 

With  the  children’s  help  compile  a  list  of  the  main  char¬ 
acters  in  the  stories  in  Unit  III.  The  list,  which  would  be 
similar  to  the  one  which  follows,  should  be  placed  on  the 
chalkboard : 


Herbert  Yadon 
Great-grandfather 
Jean  Labadie 
Andre  Drouillard 
Chester  Cricket 
Tucker  Mouse 


Harry  Cat 
Mendi 
Rhadan 
Tom  Sawyer 
Joe  Harper 
Huck  Finn 
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Suggest  that  the  children  choose  one  character  whom 
they  found  especially  amusing  and  interesting  and  write  a 
description  of  him.  It  should  include  his  appearance,  his 
actions,  and  possibly  the  characteristics  which  make  him 
humorous.  Later,  use  these  descriptions  in  a  game  called 
“Who  Am  I?”  In  this  game  each  child  reads  his  description 
and  the  group  must  guess  who  is  described.  To  add  variety 
to  the  game  and  to  make  it  a  bit  more  challenging,  suggest 
that  the  responses  include  not  only  the  character’s  name  but 
also  the  name  of  the  story  in  which  he  appeared  and  the 
name  of  the  author. 
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Summarizing  the  Unit 


Unit  IV  •  With  Hearts  Courageous 


Introducing  the  Unit 

In  the  selections  in  Unit  IV,  boys  and  girls  from  many 
parts  of  the  world  display  courage  in  their  actions  and  atti¬ 
tudes.  The  five  stories  and  the  two  poems  in  the  unit  will 
help  children  to  understand  that  not  only  physical  prowess 
but  also  strength  of  character  can  indicate  a  courageous 
heart. 

The  incidents  in  the  first  story,  “The  Sea  Broke  Through,” 
recount  a  flood  disaster  and  portray  the  quiet  courage  and 
fortitude  of  people  in  the  face  of  danger.  But  courage  comes 
in  several  sizes,  as  “Tomi  Comes  Home”  clearly  illustrates. 
Girls  will  sympathetically  identify  with  the  young  Japanese 
girl  of  the  sturdy  spirit  and  the  cheerful  heart.  The  third 
story,  “Krishna’s  Birthday  Party,”  is  about  a  young  Indian 
boy  who  is  keenly  aware  of  his  country’s  struggles  and  of 
his  responsibilities  as  one  of  its  citizens.  In  contrast,  “The 
Devilfish”  relates  the  adventures  of  an  Indian  girl  who  is 
the  sole  inhabitant  of  an  island  off  the  coast  of  California. 
“Sandstorm!”  which  completes  the  unit,  tells  about  a  boy’s 
trip  across  a  lonely  and  dangerous  desert  in  North  Africa. 

The  exercises  which  follow  the  stories  in  Unit  IV  help  to 
deepen  the  children’s  understanding  of  the  courage  displayed 
by  the  story  characters.  The  children  are  helped  also  to 
recognize  the  good  values  suggested  by  the  selections.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  exercises  provide  guidance  in  drawing  inferences 
from  story  facts  and  in  carrying  out  research  to  learn  more 
about  the  countries  in  which  the  stories  take  place. 

To  introduce  Unit  IV,  discuss  with  the  children  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  phrase  “With  Hearts  Courageous.”  Encourage 
them  to  tell  briefly  about  people  they  know  who  have  coura¬ 
geous  hearts.  Then  point  out  that  as  the  children  read 
the  selections  in  Unit  IV,  they  will  find  that  boys  and  girls 
from  many  parts  of  the  world  display  courage. 

The  materials  listed  on  pages  122  and  123  are  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  selections  in  this  unit.  As  many  of  the  materials 
as  possible  should  be  made  available  for  use  by  the  children 
as  they  are  reading  the  selections. 
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Books 


Books  from  Which  Stories  Were  Taken 

The  Sea  Broke  Through ,  Ardo  Flakkeberg 
The  Cheerful  Heart,  Elizabeth  Janet  Gray 
India's  Children,  Bani  Shorter 
Island  of  the  Blue  Dolphins,  Scott  O’Dell 
Musa  the  Shoemaker,  Louise  A.  Stinetorf 

Other  Books 

The  Orphans  of  Simitra,  by  Paul- Jacques  Bonzon. 

A  touching  story  about  Porphyras,  a  thirteen-year-old  Greek  boy, 
who  searches  Europe  for  his  lost  sister. 

The  Big  Wave,  by  Pearl  S.  Buck. 

Authentic  Japanese  prints  illustrate  this  book  which  tells  about 
a  tidal  wave  in  a  Japanese  fishing  village. 

Favorite  Poems  Old  and  New,  edited  by  Helen  Ferris. 

An  extensive  collection  of  poems  about  many  different  topics. 

Sons  of  the  Desert,  by  Sonia  and  Tim  Gidal. 

Laid  in  Jordan,  this  is  the  story  of  thirteen-year-old  Fayez  and 
his  search  for  his  stolen  camel. 

All  Kinds  of  Courage,  edited  by  Sidonie  Gruenberg. 

A  collection  of  stories  by  many  well-known  children’s  authors, 
showing  bravery  in  boys  and  girls  in  the  American  past  and  present. 

The  Jungle  Book,  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 

The  adventures  of  Mowgli,  a  boy  adopted  by  a  pack  of  wolves, 
in  the  Indian  jungle. 

Mine  for  Keeps,  by  Jean  Little. 

A  young  girl,  a  paraplegic,  discovers  a  life  for  herself  through 
the  wise  assistance  of  a  brave  and  practical  family. 

Beorn,  the  Proud,  by  Madeleine  Polland. 

A  story  of  Viking  days  and  of  a  boy  who  learns  humility  at  the 
price  of  his  throne. 

Annuzza,  a  Girl  of  Romania,  by  Hertha  Seuberlich. 

A  forthright  story  of  a  girl  who  surrenders  her  chance  for  an 
education  and  returns  to  her  village  to  help  her  impoverished  family. 

The  Tide  in  the  Attic,  by  Aleid  van  Rhijn. 

A  vivid  story  about  a  family’s  hardships  in  the  Holland  flood 
of  1953. 
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Audio-Visual  Materials 


Films 

Life  in  Lowlands  (Coronet) 

Two  Dutch  children  have  the  story  of  their  country’s  historic 
battle  against  the  sea  explained  to  them  by  their  grandfather. 

Children  of  Japan  (EBF) 

A  view  of  a  typical  Japanese  family  showing  their  home,  customs, 
dress,  and  school.  Attention  is  given  to  the  influence  of  Western 
culture. 

Life  in  the  Sahara  (EBF) 

Emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  camel  to  desert  dwellers  and 
reviews  the  problems  of  living  on  a  desert. 

A  Filmstrip 

Living  in  India  and  Pakistan  (SVE) 

The  great  diversity  in  Indian  habits  and  customs  is  discussed 
and  explained. 

Reference  Materials 

Maps  of  Europe,  the  world,  North  America,  and  Africa; 
pictures  of  the  desert,  a  camel  caravan,  the  sea  elephant,  sea 
otter,  dolphin,  and  abalone;  The  New  York  Times  Index; 
Reader's  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature;  the  August,  1958, 
issue  of  The  National  Geographic  Magazine;  encyclopedias; 
and  dictionaries  for  children. 
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Pages  The  Sea  Broke  Through 

224-237 

On  January  31,  1953,  the  storm-driven  North  Sea  broke  through 
the  dykes  of  Stellendam,  Holland.  When  the  church  bells  sounded  the 
alarm,  Adriaan  de  Jong,  his  mother,  and  their  cat  retreated  to  the 
attic  of  their  home.  Soon  the  water  began  to  seep  in  under  the  front 
door.  It  continued  to  rise  steadily.  On  the  second  day  after  the 
storm,  only  the  roof  tops  of  neighboring  houses  were  visible  from  the 
windows  in  the  De  Jong  attic.  That  evening  a  small  motorboat  with 
room  for  just  one  more  person  rescued  Mrs.  de  Jong. 

The  next  morning,  Adriaan  heard  strange  sounds  like  a  creature 
crying.  He  wriggled  out  of  a  window  to  investigate  and  slid  down 
the  roof  until  he  was  over  the  pantry.  There  he  saw  his  dog,  Kees. 
Adriaan  rescued  his  pet  from  the  cold  black  water  and  began  the 
laborious  climb  to  the  top  of  the  roof.  After  hours  of  tugging,  resting, 
and  crawling,  the  two  reached  the  highest  roof  beam.  Finally,  that 
evening,  another  rescue  boat  arrived  and  took  Adriaan  and  his  pets 
to  safety. 

New  Words 

Netherlands ,  dykes*,  Stellendam*,  Adriaan  de  Jong*,  nor'- 
wester*,  Dyke  Reeve*,  essential,  Kees*,  devastation* ,  paraffin*, 
curtly,  distress,  appreciatively*,  innumerable,  laboriously* , 
sheer,  penetrated,  Evert* 


Building  story 
background; 
presenting 
new  vocabulary 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Open  the  discussion  by  reading  to  the  group  the  story 
introduction  on  page  224  of  the  Reader.  Have  a  child  locate 
the  Netherlands  and  the  North  Sea  on  a  map  of  Europe,  then 
ask,  “What  does  the  word  Netherlands  mean?”  (Land  which 
is  beneath.)  If  necessary,  recall  that  the  country  lies  below 
sea  level.  “What  great  danger  do  the  people  of  the  Low 
Countries  continually  face?  What  would  be  the  consequences 
of  flooding?  What  precautions  have  the  Dutch  people  taken 
against  this  danger?”  In  the  discussion,  mention  the  elabo¬ 
rate  and  essential  system  of  dykes  which  holds  back  the  sea 
and  the  dyke-army  which  constantly  inspects  the  dykes. 
Explain  that  a  dyke  reeve  functions  as  a  kind  of  officer  in  the 
dyke-army. 
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If  any  children  in  the  class  have  experienced  or  seen  a 
flood,  give  them  an  opportunity  to  tell  about  the  devastation 
and  distress  it  caused. 

Continue  by  saying:  “The  boy,  Adriaan  de  Jong,  whose 
experiences  are  related  in  the  story  “The  Sea  Broke  Through,” 
lived  with  his  father  and  mother  in  a  small  Dutch  village 
called  Stellendam.  As  you  read  his  dramatic  story,  keep  in 
mind  the  following  questions.” 

What  happened? 

When,  where,  and  why  did  it  happen? 

What  were  the  consequences? 

Write  these  questions  on  the  chalkboard  where  the  children 
may  refer  to  them  during  silent  reading. 

Discussion  of  the  Story 

As  the  children  answer  the  questions  which  were  written 
on  the  chalkboard  prior  to  silent  reading,  encourage  them 
to  provide  the  details  of  Adriaan’s  experiences  during  the 
flood.  Help  them  to  see  that,  although  “The  Sea  Broke 
Through”  is  essentially  Adriaan’s  story,  it  is  also  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  other  townspeople’s  experiences,  which  were 
probably  similar  to  his.  Ask  the  children  to  look  again  at 
the  unit  title  on  page  223,  then  ask,  “In  what  ways  did 
Adriaan  act  with  a  ‘courageous  heart’?” 

Continue  by  asking,  “What  might  have  been  the  author’s 
purpose  in  writing  about  Adriaan’s  experiences?”  Lead  the 
children  to  see  that  he  wanted  not  only  to  tell  an  interesting 
and  dramatic  story  but  also  to  relate  information  about  the 
disaster.  Then  ask,  “Why  do  you  think  the  author  chose  to 
tell  about  the  flood  and  its  consequences  through  the  story 
of  one  boy  and  his  pets  rather  than  through  a  more  general 
and  factual  account  of  the  disaster?”  In  the  discussion, 
point  out  that  the  reader  can  identify  with  Adriaan  and  that 
the  details  of  the  story  add  to  the  feeling  of  reality. 

Help  the  children  to  recall  other  story  characters  in  On 
Story  Wings  whose  dramatic  experiences  might  have  hap¬ 
pened  and  which  leave  a  vivid  impression  of  a  particular  time 
and  place.  (Peter  Demo  in  “An  Affair  of  Furs,”  Ann  Hamil¬ 
ton  in  “The  Cabin  Faced  West,”  and  Serilda  Shaw  in  “The 
Bridge  Is  Saved.”) 


Discussing 
related  experiences 

Setting  a  purpose 
for  reading 


Discussing 
story  details 


Creative  reading: 
discussing  the 
author’s  purpose 
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The  Sea  Broke  Through  (224—237) 


"How  Would  You 
Feel?”;  "Reading 
Between  the 
Lines” 


"Appreciating 

Descriptive 

Phrases” 


Reading  orally 


Distinguishing 
between  fact 
and  fiction 


The  questions  in  “How  Would  You  Feel?”  emphasize 
Adriaan’s  experiences,  while  the  activities  in  “Reading 
Between  the  Lines”  direct  attention  to  story  information 
about  the  Dutch  people  in  general.  Again,  point  out  that  in 
reading  about  the  disastrous  flood,  the  children  have  learned 
not  only  about  one  boy’s  experiences  but  also  about  his  coun¬ 
try  and  its  people.  As  the  children  discuss  Adriaan’s  feelings 
during  the  terrible  flood,  encourage  them  to  tell  about  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  with  being  rescued  or  with  rescuing  a  pet 
from  danger. 

“Appreciating  Descriptive  Phrases”  focuses  attention  on 
the  skillful  way  in  which  the  author  painted  word  pictures  of 
the  great  disaster.  After  the  children  have  read  the  story 
phrases  which  helped  them  to  see  and  hear  the  flood,  say, 
“The  author  also  used  phrases  which  are  clues  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  time.”  Ask  the  children  to  skim  the  story  for  these 
phrases  and  to  determine  the  number  of  days  and  nights 
Adriaan  spent  in  the  attic. 

The  adventure  and  drama  of  this  story  make  it  especially 
suitable  for  oral  reading.  Discuss  with  the  children  the 
following  moods,  which  they  should  convey  as  they  read 
aloud:  danger  and  excitement,  on  pages  225  and  226;  sus¬ 
pense,  on  page  227;  fear,  on  page  228;  alternating  hope 
and  despair,  on  page  229;  excitement,  on  pages  232  and  233; 
and  relief,  on  page  236. 


Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

Ask  the  children  to  reread  the  last  sentence  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  on  page  224.  Lead  them  to  see  that  the  events 
included  in  the  story  are  based  on  fact,  but  that  many  of  the 
details  of  Adriaan’s  experiences  were  supplied  by  the  author, 
and  are  fictitious.  To  give  the  children  practice  in  distin¬ 
guishing  between  fact  and  fictitious  details,  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences  and  let  the  children  decide  whether  each  is  a 
fact  or  a  fictitious  detail  supplied  by  the  author. 

1.  On  January  31,  1953,  hurricane  winds  lashed  the 
North  Sea.  (  ) 
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2.  A  wave  hit  Mr.  de  Jong  in  the  face.  Fictitious 
detail) 

3.  Water  broke  through  the  dykes  in  Holland.  (Fact) 

4.  Adriaan’s  cat  ran  upstairs.  (Fictitious  detail) 

5.  Animals  died  in  their  stalls.  (Fact) 

6.  Many  homes  were  badly  flooded.  (Fact) 

7.  Adriaan’s  radio  stopped  functioning.  (Fictitious 
detail) 

8.  Kees’s  collar  was  hooked  to  a  wire.  (Fictitious  detail  ) 

9.  Adriaan  climbed  down  the  roof  to  save  Kees.  (Fic¬ 
titious  detail) 

10.  Adriaan  heard  the  furniture  bumping  downstairs. 

(Fictitious  detail) 

11.  Families  in  Holland  were  faced  with  great  losses. 

(Fact) 

12.  Rescuers  risked  their  lives  to  save  stranded  people. 

(Fact) 

Help  the  group  to  see  the  difference  between  the  state¬ 
ments  which  are  general  and  factual  and  those  which  are 
specific  and  probably  supplied  by  the  author. 

Word-Study  Skills 

To  give  the  children  further  practice  with  the  new  words 
from  the  story,  use  the  following  exercise: 

Show  that  you  understand  the  meaning  of  each  numbered 
word  by  finding  a  synonym  among  the  other  words  in  the 
row.  Draw  a  ring  around  each  synonym.  If  any  words  are 
still  unfamiliar,  look  them  up  in  the  Reader  glossary  or  in 
the  dictionary. 


1.  curt 

lean 

circular 

abrupt 

2.  nor’wester 

lighthouse 

ship 

storm 

3.  essential 

necessary 

useful 

reserve 

4.  threshold 

harvester 

entrance 

conclusion 

5.  devastation 

occasion 

attraction 

destruction 

6.  distress 

suffering 

transportation 

resistance 

7.  functioning 

operating 

defending 

neglecting 

8.  beacon 

shelter 

(signal) 

danger 

9.  distinctly 

invisibly 

clearly. 

crookedly 

10.  ascent 

respect 

permission 

(climb) 

11.  laborious 

exhausted 

difficult) 

refreshed 

Suggest  that  those  children  who  have  time  write  on  another 
paper  an  antonym  for  as  many  of  the  numbered  words  as 
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possible.  At  a  later  time,  discuss  the  synonyms  and  also  the 
antonyms  which  the  children  supplied. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Encourage  interested  children  to  explore  further  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  coverage  of  the  1953  Dutch  flood. 
The  New  York  Times  Index  and  the  Reader  s  Guide  to  Period¬ 
ical  Literature  are  helpful  guides  to  sources  of  information. 
If  they  are  available,  show  the  group  how  to  use  them.  Set 
aside  a  time  for  the  children  to  share  the  information  they 
find. 

Some  children  may  wish  to  write  an  imaginary  news  report 
on  another  story  character’s  experiences  during  the  flood. 
Their  main  characters  might  be  Adriaan’s  father,  mother, 
cat,  or  dog. 

If  possible,  secure  a  copy  of  The  Sea  Broke  Through,  by 
Ardo  Flakkeberg,  the  book  from  which  Adriaan’s  story  was 
taken.  Another  interesting  children’s  book  based  on  the 
Dutch  flood  is  The  Tide  in  the  Attic,  by  Aleid  van  Rhijn. 

The  story  of  the  relationship  between  the  Dutch  people 
and  the  sea  is  dramatically  portrayed  in  the  film  Life  in 
Lowlands  (Coronet),  11  min,  sd,  b&w/color. 


Tomi  Comes  Home 


After  a  three-year  exile  to  the  country  because  of  the  war,  the 
Tamaki  family  was  reunited  in  Tokyo.  Although  their  spirits  were 
dampened  by  the  appearance  of  their  new  home,  a  small,  crudely 
built  structure,  they  felt  that  they  were  really  very  lucky  to  be  safe 
and  together.  Gradually,  living  improved  and  the  Tamakis  began 
planning  for  a  new  and  larger  home.  Then  one  night  eleven-year-old 
Tomi’s  bicycle  was  stolen!  After  many  weeks,  Tomi  found  it  in  a 
secondhand  shop  whose  owner  said  he  must  sell  it  for  the  same  price 
he  had  paid  for  it.  Tomi  kept  the  problem  to  herself  because  she 
knew  that  her  parents  did  not  have  the  two  thousand  yen,  but 
Mrs.  Tamaki  learned  of  it  anyway.  She  produced  a  valuable  netsuke, 
a  small  ivory  monkey,  which  Tomi  exchanged  for  her  bicycle.  Soon 
the  Tamakis  moved  into  their  new  home,  and  as  Tomi  lay  in  her  very 
own  room  the  first  night,  everything  seemed  perfect. 
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New  Words 


Tamaki*,  Tokyo ,  Saburo’s*,  desolation ,  Tomi *,  irre¬ 
pressible*,  Hana*,  soya*,  hinoyojin*,  curio,  Sato*,  kimono*, 
Mariko's*,  toggle*,  netsuke*,  chrysanthemums* ,  savoring* 


Preparation  for  Reading 

In  1946  Elizabeth  Janet  Gray  was  chosen  to  tutor  Japa¬ 
nese  Crown  Prince  Akihito  and  the  members  of  his  class  in  the 
Peers’  and  Peeresses’  School  in  Japan.  Miss  Gray  held  this 
unprecedented  position  for  four  years,  and  during  this  period 
she  was  able  to  “open  windows”  for  many  Japanese.  In  1957 
Miss  Gray  returned  to  Japan  for  an  extensive  tour  of  the 
country;  and  in  1959  she  was  the  only  non- Japanese  guest 
to  attend  the  wedding  of  the  Crown  Prince.  The  Cheerful 
Heart,  the  book  from  which  “Tomi  Comes  Home”  was 
adapted,  grew  out  of  Elizabeth  Janet  Gray’s  years  and 
experiences  in  Japan. 

Ask  the  children  to  find  in  the  Contents  the  title  and 
author  of  the  next  story.  Explain  that  Tomi  is  a  young  Japa¬ 
nese  girl  who,  with  her  family,  returned  to  her  home  in  Tokyo 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  After  a  volunteer  has  located 
Japan  and  Tokyo  on  a  world  map,  encourage  the  children  to 
share  information  they  may  have  about  the  country.  In  the 
discussion  emphasize  the  postwar  rebuilding  of  bombed 
cities,  the  industrialization  of  the  country,  and  the  influence 
of  western  countries  upon  Japan.  Be  sure  the  children  realize 
that  present-day  Japan  is  a  blend  of  the  old  and  the  new,  the 
east  and  the  west. 

If  the  children  are  unfamiliar  with  Elizabeth  Janet  Gray, 
discuss  briefly  her  many  experiences  with  the  Japanese  and 
their  country.  Then  ask:  “Would  you  say  that  Miss  Gray  is 
well  qualified  to  write  about  a  Japanese  girl?  Why?” 

Have  the  children  find  in  the  Reader  glossary  the  following 
Japanese  words  and  proper  names  which  have  been  written 
on  the  chalkboard:  Tamaki,  Tomi,  Hana,  hinoyojin,  Sato , 
Mariko,  and  netsuke.  When  the  children  notice  the  absence 
of  accent  marks  in  the  entries  and  phonetic  spellings,  explain 
that  the  Japanese  vary  the  pitch  of  syllables  but  do  not 
stress  them  as  we  do  in  English.  Pronounce  the  words  with 
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the  children,  then  give  them  a  few  moments  to  repeat  them 
softly  to  themselves. 

Continue  by  saying:  “The  Tamakis  found  that  the  war 
had  changed  Tokyo  during  their  absence.  What  problems 
do  you  think  they  faced?  As  you  read  the  story,  notice  how 
the  members  of  the  family,  especially  Tomi,  solved  their 
problems  and  adjusted  to  their  new  home.” 
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story  details 


“Let's  Think 
About  It''; 
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Another  Look” 


“Are  You  a 
Good  Detective?” 


Discussion  of  the  Story 

Give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  discuss  informally 
the  hardships  which  the  Tamaki  family  faced  when  they 
returned  to  Tokyo.  Then  use  the  following  questions  to 
extend  the  discussion:  “Do  you  think  the  Tamakis  had  a 
happy  family  life?  Why?  What  problems  did  the  theft  of 
Tomi’s  bicycle  create?  If  you  had  been  Tomi,  would  you 
have  used  Grandfather’s  birthday  money  to  help  buy  the 
bicycle?  What  did  you  learn  from  the  story  about  Japanese 
houses?  In  what  ways  was  Tomi’s  bedroom  different  from 
yours?  What  did  you  learn  about  other  Japanese  customs 
and  habits?  In  what  ways  are  they  like  and  different  from 
American  customs  and  habits  which  you  know?”  Call  the 
children’s  attention  to  both  the  Japanese  and  western  cos¬ 
tumes  in  the  illustrations. 

Both  “Let’s  Think  About  It”  and  “Taking  Another 
Look”  lead  the  children  to  a  deeper  appreciation  of  Tomi  and 
her  family.  In  the  discussion,  point  out  that  Tomi’s  care  of 
her  bicycle,  her  cheerfulness,  her  consideration  of  family 
interests,  her  appreciation  of  “small”  things,  and  her  great 
joy  in  acquiring  a  room  of  her  own  are  all  clues  to  her 
character.  Help  the  children  to  realize  also  that  courage 
may  be  demonstrated  in  many  ways  and  under  varied 
circumstances. 

The  questions  in  “Are  You  a  Good  Detective?”  give  the 
children  practice  in  finding  and  inferring  facts  from  a 
fictitious  story.  After  discussing  the  questions,  suggest  that 
making  additional  inferences  may  deepen  interpretation  of 
this  story  in  another  way;  then  point  out  that  at  times 
the  author  has  indirectly  indicated  a  character’s  emotions. 
Have  the  children  reread  paragraph  5,  page  242,  and  then 
ask,  “What  words  would  describe  Tomi’s  feelings  in  this 
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situation?”  Suggest  that  the  group  skim  the  story  for  other 
descriptions  of  actions  which  give  clues  to  characters’ 
feelings.  These  might  include:  “She  passed  the  new  tea 
store  with  hardly  a  glance.  The  next  store,  however,  brought 
her  to  a  full  stop.”  (Page  241);  “At  school  when  it  was  her 
turn  to  read,  she  could  not  find  the  place.  At  home  when 
her  mother  sent  her  on  errands,  she  forgot  what  she  was  to 
get  and  came  home  without  half  the  things.”  (Page  244); 
“Tomi  hung  her  head.  She  opened  her  mouth,  but  no  words 
came.”  (Page  245);  and  “When  Tomi  had  come  to  the  end 
of  her  tale,  she  looked  up  from  her  lap,  where  her  fingers  had 
been  twisting  together,  and  searched  her  mother’s  face 
anxiously.”  (Page  245). 


Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

To  help  children  draw  inferences  from  story  details,  read 
the  following  questions  or  write  them  on  the  chalkboard. 
As  the  children  discuss  the  questions,  note  the  extent  to 
which  they  base  their  answers  on  story  facts  and  inferences. 

1.  Why  did  Tomi’ s  younger  brother  Ken  not  remember  the 
hinoyojin  man? 

2.  Why  was  a  hinoyojin  man  necessary  in  Tokyo? 

3.  Why  did  the  Tamakis  feel  very  lucky  just  to  be  together 
and  to  have  a  roof  over  their  heads? 

4.  Why  didn’t  Mr.  Sato  offer  to  give  the  bicycle  to  Tomi? 

5.  Why  didn’t  Tomi  ask  her  parents  for  two  thousand  yen? 

6.  How  might  the  American  lady  use  the  netsuke? 

7.  Why  was  Tomi  so  pleased  to  have  a  room  of  her  own? 

8.  How  would  you  describe  Mrs.  Tamaki  as  a  mother? 

Word -Study  Skills 

To  give  the  children  further  practice  with  the  words 
used  in  the  story,  distribute  the  following  exercise: 

Look  in  the  right-hand  column  to  find  the  meaning  of 
the  first  word  in  the  left-hand  column.  Write  the  number 
of  the  meaning  in  the  blank  before  the  word.  Finish  the 
remainder  of  the  exercise  in  the  same  way. 

4  soya  1.  sliding  panels  in  Japanese  houses 

_ rain-doors  2.  a  robe  worn  by  the  Japanese 
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_  chopsticks 

_ hinoyojin 

_  yen 
sesame 
kimono 
netsuke 


3.  a  warning  to  be  careful  about  fires 

4.  an  herb  or  its  bean  which  yields  oil, 
flour,  and  meal 

5.  a  small  carved  object 

6.  Japanese  eating  utensils 

7.  a  unit  of  Japanese  money 

8.  small  flat  seed  used  as  seasoning 


When  the  children  have  finished,  discuss  with  them  the 
ways  in  which  the  words  were  used  in  the  story.  Suggest 
that  the  group  skim  the  story  to  note  places  where  the  text 
and  the  illustrations  give  clues  to  the  meanings  of  the  words. 


Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Appreciating  A  visit  to  a  museum  will  help  to  give  children  a  background 
Japanese  art  jn  Oriental  art,  scrolls,  vases,  screens,  and  kimonos.  If  such 
a  trip  is  not  possible,  encourage  the  children  to  learn  about 
Japanese  forms  of  art  through  library  research.  Some  chil¬ 
dren  may  then  be  interested  in  trying  their  skill  at  painting 
a  mural  of  Japanese  life,  painting  a  scroll  in  the  Japanese 
fashion,  or  attempting  Japanese  brush  painting. 
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Interested  children  may  wish  to  learn  more  about  Japa¬ 
nese  customs.  Encourage  research  projects  and  have  the 
children  report  their  findings  to  the  class.  Further  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  found  in  the  film  Children  of  Japan  (EBF),  11  min, 
sd,  b&w. 

If  the  children  have  read  the  Ginn  Enrichment  Reader, 
Down  Story  Roads ,  recall  with  them  the  Japanese  Haiku 
included  in  its  poetry  unit.  If  copies  of  Down  Story  Roads 
are  available,  suggest  that  the  children  reread  the  Haiku, 
review  its  form,  and  try  composing  Haiku  of  their  own. 


Krishna’s  Birthday  Party 


Eleven-year-old  Krishna  had  been  born  on  August  15,  1947,  the 
day  India  formally  gained  its  independence  from  Great  Britain.  For 
that  reason,  he  felt  it  was  especially  important  to  write  the  prize¬ 
winning  essay  which  would  allow  him  to  march  in  the  Independence 
Day  parade  at  the  Red  Fort.  He  had  worked  all  day  on  the  essay 
in  his  Delhi  schoolroom,  but  he  couldn’t  find  the  right  words.  That  eve¬ 
ning,  as  he  discussed  the  essay  with  his  father,  he  realized  that  he  must 
write  from  things  he  knew  in  his  own  heart,  and  he  worked  late  into 
the  night  completing  his  paper.  Several  weeks  later  it  was  announced 
that  a  classmate,  Suryajit  Das,  had  won  the  contest.  Later,  however, 
Krishna  was  called  to  the  principal’s  office  and  invited  to  deliver  his 
speech  at  the  Red  Fort  on  Independence  Day.  Never  before  had 
there  been  such  an  essay  from  one  so  young!  And  so,  on  August  15, 
high  on  the  platform  between  distinguished  visitors  stood  Krishna, 
India’s  miniature  spokesman! 

New  Words 

Krishna's *,  significance *,  Modu*,  Umar*,  Parliament*, 
concentration,  Calcutta,  curry*,  deliberated,  speculated,  Suryajit 
Das*,  enthusiasm,  Punjab*,  conferred,  garlanded*,  miniature* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Write  the  story  title  “Krishna’s  Birthday  Party”  on  the 
chalkboard  and  suggest  that  the  name  Krishna  is  a  clue  to 
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the  country  in  which  the  story  events  took  place.  After  the 
children  have  speculated  about  the  setting,  have  a  volunteer 
locate  India  on  a  world  map  and  find  also  the  Indian  cities 
Calcutta  and  Delhi.  Ask  the  children  to  tell  briefly  what 
they  know  about  India’s  government  and,  in  the  discussion, 
include  the  following  facts: 

For  nearly  two  hundred  years  India  was  a  British 
possession. 

In  1947,  after  a  long  struggle,  India  won  its  independ¬ 
ence  from  Great  Britain. 

India  has  a  prime  minister,  a  president,  and  a  parlia¬ 
ment  which  is,  in  some  respects,  similar  to  the 
United  States  Congress. 

Continue  by  saying,  “In  this  story  you  will  meet  an 
Indian  boy,  Krishna,  and  his  sister,  Modu,  and  you  will  hear 
about  two  of  their  friends,  Umar  and  Suryajit  Das.”  Write 
these  words  on  the  chalkboard  as  they  are  mentioned  and 
give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  say  them.  Remind  them 
to  use  the  Reader  glossary  for  further  help  with  these  words 
and  any  other  unfamiliar  story  words. 

Refer  again  to  the  title  of  the  story,  “Krishna’s  Birthday 
Party,”  and  say:  “Krishna  wanted  to  celebrate  his  twelfth 
birthday  in  a  very  special  way.  Read  the  story  to  see  whether 
he  got  his  wish.” 

Discussion  of  the  Story 

Give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  discuss  informally 
Krishna’s  twelfth  birthday.  Then  ask:  “In  what  ways  was 
Krishna’s  celebration  much  more  than  a  birthday  party? 
Were  you  surprised  when  he  was  asked  to  deliver  his  speech 
on  Independence  Day?”  Encourage  the  children  to  dis¬ 
cuss  their  answers  to  these  questions,  then  ask  further: 
“How  would  you  describe  Krishna’s  family  life?  In  what 
ways  was  Modu  a  good  sister?  Did  Krishna  respect  his 
father?  How  do  you  know?”  Have  the  children  read  again 
the  second  paragraph  on  page  250,  then  ask:  “What  does 
the  phrase  ‘without  arms’  tell  you  about  the  long  war?  Do 
you  think  Krishna’s  father  was  well  known  among  India’s 
political  leaders?  Why?” 
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To  help  the  children  understand  and  appreciate  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  story  characters,  particularly  Krishna,  ask:  “How 
did  Krishna  feel  when  he  thought  that  his  essay  had  not 
won?  What  was  his  first  reaction  at  being  called  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal’s  office?  What  words  might  describe  Krishna’s  feelings 
as  he  stood  high  on  the  platform  at  the  Red  Fort,  delivering 
his  speech  before  thousands  of  people?”  Recall  with  the 
children  that  when  the  contest  winner  was  revealed,  Krishna 
felt  that  “all  but  Suryajit  Das  had  worked  in  vain.”  Ask  the 
children  to  give  reasons  why  they  do  or  do  not  agree  with 
that  opinion. 

Help  the  children  to  recall  their  discussion  of  the  essay  in 
connection  with  “City  Secrets.”  (See  page  70  of  this  manual.) 
Suggest  that  they  reread  the  portions  from  Krishna’s  essay 
on  pages  255  and  256  of  the  Reader.  Then  ask:  “How 
were  Krishna’s  ideas  related  to  the  essay  title,  ‘India  Looks 
Ahead’?  In  what  ways  did  Krishna  say  that  his  country  was 
preparing  for  the  future?  What  did  he  mean  when  he  wrote: 
‘The  past  is  like  a  mother’  and  ‘Our  nation  could  not  do 
everything  at  once’?  Do  you  think  Krishna  could  have  writ¬ 
ten  the  essay  without  his  father’s  help?  Why  or  why  not?” 

After  discussing  the  questions  in  “Taking  Another  Look,” 
help  the  children  to  realize  that  the  author  of  “Krishna’s 
Birthday  Party”  has  provided  a  glimpse  of  modern  India 
through  the  story  of  one  Indian  boy.  Be  sure  the  children 
understand  that  although  Krishna’s  way  of  life  reveals 
certain  facts  about  India,  it  is  not  typical  of  the  habits  and 
customs  of  all  children  in  India. 

Set  aside  a  time  for  the  children  to  share  the  information 
they  gathered  as  suggested  in  “Exploring  Beyond  the  Story.” 
Both  Tagore,  the  Nobel  Prize  winner  who  was  known  as  the 
prophet  of  free  India,  and  Gandhi,  who  was  world  famous  for 
his  passive-resistance  tactics,  led  fascinating  and  sometimes 
dangerous  lives. 

Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

To  increase  the  children’s  ability  to  make  comparisons 
and  to  recall  information,  use  the  exercise  on  page  136. 
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Think  about  each  sentence  below.  If  it  tells  about  the 
Netherlands,  write  N  in  the  blank  before  it.  If  it  tells  about 
Japan,  write  J;  if  about  India,  U  and  if  about  the  United 
States,  write  US. 

N  Much  of  the  land  lies  below  sea  level. 

_ Great  Britain  granted  this  country  its  independence 

in  August,  1947. 

_ The  people  celebrate  the  New  Year  by  exchanging 

gifts. 

N  An  elaborate  system  of  dykes  is  necessary  for  the 
safety  and  survival  of  the  people. 

US  Congress  makes  national  laws. 

_ Some  men  still  wear  turbans. 

N  A  volunteer  army  guards  against  possible  national 
disaster. 

US  It  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west. 

_ The  yen  is  a  unit  of  money. 

_ Delhi  is  a  major  city. 

Suggest  that  the  children  think  of  additional  facts  to  add 
to  the  exercise. 
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Word-Study  Skills 

To  illustrate  how  the  position  of  accent  may  change  with  a 
word’s  use  in  a  sentence,  write  the  following  sentences  on  the 
chalkboard : 

I  do  not  object  to  the  color  of  the  dress. 

What  is  that  object  lying  on  the  sidewalk? 


Have  the  sentences  read  aloud  and  the  word  object  underlined 
in  each  one.  Ask  a  volunteer  to  place  the  accent  in  both 
words,  and  lead  the  children  to  realize  that  the  meaning  and 
function  of  the  word  object  differ  in  each  sentence. 

Ask  the  children  to  find  the  word  object  in  their  dictionaries 
to  note  that  it  may  be  accented  in  two  ways.  After  the 
children  observe  the  letters  v.  and  n.  which  follow  the  entries, 
help  them  to  see  that  ob  ject'  in  the  first  sentence  is  a  verb,  or 
action  word.  In  the  second  sentence  ob'ject  is  a  noun,  or  the 
name  of  something. 

When  the  relationship  between  accent  and  word  meaning 
seems  clear,  have  the  children  syllabicate  and  place  the  accent 
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in  each  underlined  word  in  the  sentences  below.  They 
should  be  duplicated  or  written  on  the  chalkboard.  Syllabi¬ 
cation  is  given  for  the  teacher’s  convenience. 

1.  The  con  trast  between  the  colors  was  pleasing  to  the 
eye. 

2.  Coffee  is  an  ex  port  of  Brazil,  a  country  in  eastern 
South  America. 

3.  I  need  a  few  moments  to  di  gest  all  this  new  informa¬ 
tion. 

4.  The  druggist  will  com  pound  the  mixture  which  my 
doctor  prescribed. 

5.  We  were  asked  to  con  trast  our  way  of  living  with  the 
English. 

6.  The  Japanese  people  ex  port  many  goods  to  the 
United  States. 

7.  “Evermore,”  “daytime,”  and  “housework”  are  all 
examples  of  com  pound  words. 

8.  This  magazine  di  gest  is  a  condensed  version  of  an  en¬ 
tire  book. 

Suggest  that  those  children  who  seem  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  lesson  find  the  following  words  in  the  dictionary, 
then  use  them  in  sentences  to  illustrate  the  noun  and  verb 
usage  of  each:  console,  confine,  import,  combine,  imprint,  and 
protest. 


Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Suggest  that  a  committee  prepare  a  bulletin-board  ar¬ 
rangement  of  newspaper  clippings  which  tell  about  India. 
Be  sure  the  children  understand  and  can  discuss  the  news 
items  they  select. 

The  story  may  stimulate  an  interest  in  essay  writing. 
Topics  for  such  compositions  might  be  “What  Are  Leader¬ 
ship  Qualities?’’  “The  United  States  Looks  Ahead,”  or 
“My  Duties  as  a  Citizen.” 

If  the  children  have  read  the  story  “Jungle  Adventure”  in 
Wings  to  Adventure,  Revised,  suggest  that  they  reread  the 
story  quickly  to  compare  its  characters,  setting,  and  events 
with  “Krishna’s  Birthday  Party.” 

To  further  an  understanding  of  Indian  culture  and  cus¬ 
toms,  show  the  filmstrip  Living  in  India  and  Pakistan  (SVE), 
69  fr,  color. 


Discussing 
current  events 


Writing  an  essay 


Comparing  stories 


Seeing  a  filmstrip 
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Krishna's  Birthday  Party  (250-260) 


Page  261 


Vocation 


In  this  poem  a  young  schoolboy  thinks  about  the  advantages  of 
three  vocations  he  has  observed. 

Preparation  for  Enjoying  the  Poem 

Tell  the  children  that  the  poem  you  are  about  to  read  was 
written  by  Rabindranath  Tagore.  Ask  individuals  to  recall 
the  facts  they  gathered  about  Tagore  while  completing  the 
exercises  which  follow  “Krishna’s  Birthday  Party.”  In  the 
discussion  emphasize  that  Tagore  was  a  famous  Indian  poet, 
novelist,  and  essayist;  he  tried  to  help  the  West  understand 
Oriental  culture  and  thought;  in  1913  he  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  literature. 

Write  the  poem  title  “Vocation”  on  the  chalkboard  and 
suggest  that  the  children  find  and  read  its  definition  in  the 
Reader  glossary.  Then  ask:  “Have  you  thought  about  what 
you  would  like  to  do  when  you  are  older?  Perhaps  you  once 
chose  a  vocation  but  have  since  changed  your  mind.” 
Give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  discuss  their  plans  for 
the  future  and  the  reasons  which  prompted  their  choices  for 
vocations. 

“As  I  read  Tagore’s  poem,  listen  to  three  vocations  which 
appeal  to  a  schoolboy  in  India.” 


Reading  the  Poem 

Read  the  poem  aloud  rather  thoughtfully,  pausing  suf¬ 
ficiently  between  stanzas  so  that  the  children  can  sense 
the  lapse  of  time  and  the  change  of  subject.  Then  ask: 
“Who  is  speaking  in  this  poem?  What  jobs  does  he  mention? 
What  did  he  like  about  each  of  them?  Do  you  think  the  jobs 
might  have  unpleasant  aspects,  too?” 

Help  the  children  to  realize  that  the  boy  liked  the  freedom 
which  each  vocation  offered:  freedom  to  come  and  go  at 
will,  freedom  to  get  dirty  and  wet,  freedom  to  stay  up  all 
night.  Then  ask:  “Would  you  choose  any  of  the  jobs  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  poem?  Why  or  why  not?” 

If  necessary,  clarify  the  meanings  of  the  words  hawker 
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and  bangles ,  and  ask  the  children  to  read  the  poem  silently. 
Then  suggest  that  three  volunteers  read  the  poem  orally, 
each  child  reading  one  stanza. 


Further  Activities 

Some  children  may  wish  to  write  about  jobs  they  find 
attractive,  describing  the  jobs  and  the  features  which  appeal 
to  them. 

Plan  to  read  to  the  group  'Taper  Boats,”  by  Rabindranath 
Tagore,  in  Favorite  Poems  Old  and  New,  by  Helen  Ferris. 
As  in  “Vocation”  the  poet  tells  about  a  boy’s  thoughts. 


The  Devilfish 


This  unusual  tale  of  courage  and  self-reliance  is  based  on  the 
experiences  of  a  young,  nineteenth-century  Indian  girl  who,  for  eight¬ 
een  years,  lived  alone  on  an  island  off  the  coast  of  California.  Every 
day  during  the  spring  Karana  looked  for  the  giant  devilfish,  but  at 
last  she  gave  up  the  search  and  began  to  hunt  abalones  for  the  winter. 
Then,  one  summer  day,  Karan a’s  dog,  Rontu,  spotted  the  huge  octopus. 
Karana  aimed  her  spear  at  the  giant’s  head  and  drove  the  barbed 
point  into  him.  The  long  coil  of  string  attached  to  the  spear  unwound 
and  pulled  taut  as  the  wounded  devilfish  swam  first  toward  a  cave 
at  the  edge  of  the  reef,  then  toward  a  row  of  rocks.  After  a  long 
struggle,  Karana  finally  managed  to  pull  the  octopus  toward  a  sand¬ 
bar,  but  before  she  could  reach  the  spot  where  he  had  slipped  onto 
the  sand,  Rontu  rushed  to  seize  him.  Immediately  three  of  the  long 
tentacles  encircled  the  dog’s  body  and  the  giant  began  to  drag  Rontu 
back  into  the  water.  Karana  ran  in  among  the  flailing  arms  and  drove 
her  whalebone  knife  into  the  body  of  the  devilfish  again  and  again. 
Slowly  the  suckers  which  were  fastened  to  her  lessened  their  hold 
and  the  arms  grew  limp.  Karana  tried  to  drag  the  devilfish  from 
the  water,  but  her  strength  was  gone.  She  saw  two  more  devilfish 
that  summer,  but  did  not  try  to  spear  them. 

New  Words 

San  Nicholas *,  dolphins *,  kelp*,  Aleutian*,  Karana*, 
Rontu*,  abalones*,  leeches* 


Pages 

262-271 
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The  Devilfish  (262-271) 


Building  a 
background 
for  reading 


Introducing 
the  new  words 


Establishing 
a  reading  purpose 


Discussing 
Karana's  adventure 


Discussing 
related  ideas 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Write  the  story  title  “The  Devilfish”  on  the  chalkboard 
and  ask  the  children  what  a  devilfish  is.  Encourage  their 
speculations,  then  suggest  that  they  open  their  readers  to  read 
silently  the  story  introduction  on  page  262.  Have  a  vol¬ 
unteer  designate  the  approximate  location  of  San  Nicholas 
Island  on  a  map  of  North  America  and  point  out  also  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  Then  ask:  “What  kind  of  life  do  you  think 
Karana  had  on  this  lonely  island?  What  kind  of  person  must 
she  have  been  to  survive  alone?” 

Plan  to  display  pictures  of  the  sea  otter,  dolphin,  sea  ele¬ 
phants,  and  abalone,  and  discuss  briefly  the  appearance  and 
habits  of  these  animals.  If  necessary,  have  the  children  find 
the  word  kelp  in  the  glossary  as  well  as  other  new  words 
which  might  be  unfamiliar. 

Then  ask:  “Do  you  remember  another  selection  in  this 
book  in  which  a  character  related  his  experiences  while 
living  alone?”  (“A  Wilderness  for  Sam.”)  “In  this  story 
Karana  tells  about  her  unforgettable  adventure  with  a 
devilfish.  As  you  read,  notice  how  the  author  builds  suspense. 
Decide  what  you  think  is  the  most  exciting  moment  in  the 
story.” 


Discussion  of  the  Story 

Begin  the  discussion  by  encouraging  the  children  to  select 
and  describe  the  part  of  Karana’s  adventure  which  they  think 
was  the  most  exciting  to  read  about.  Then  say:  “At  the 
end  of  the  story  you  are  told  that  Karana  never  tried  to 
spear  another  devilfish.  Why  do  you  think  this  is  so?  Would 
you  have  made  the  same  decision?  What  did  she  learn  from 
her  experience?”  Encourage  the  children  to  give  reasons  for 
their  answers,  then  ask:  “What  might  have  happened  if 
Karana  had  been  able  to  untie  the  canoe?  If  the  devilfish 
had  pulled  her  into  deep  water,  what  might  have  been  the 
consequences?  What  other  dangers  did  Karana  probably 
have  to  guard  against?” 

Lead  the  children  to  discuss  also  the  interesting  details 
about  Karana’s  food  and  her  methods  of  obtaining  it.  En¬ 
courage  the  group  to  speculate  about  her  shelter,  the  source 
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of  her  clothing,  and  other  foods  perhaps  available  to  her. 
Ask:  “What  tasks  do  you  think  were  absolutely  essential  to 
Karana’s  daily  existence?  What  do  you  think  the  climate 
was  like  on  San  Nicholas?  Could  Karana  have  survived  had 
the  winters  been  cold?  Why  or  why  not?  If  you  had  been 
Karana,  how  would  you  have  obtained  food  and  provided 
for  a  shelter?”  Finally  ask:  “What  words  would  you  use  to 
describe  Karana?  What  do  you  admire  about  her?” 

The  first  paragraph  of  “Taking  Another  Look”  focuses 
the  children’s  attention  on  the  many  colorful  and  appro¬ 
priate  descriptive  passages  in  the  story.  Help  the  children 
to  appreciate  the  author’s  skill  and  knowledge  in  describing 
vividly  the  very  unusual  setting  and  events  of  Karana’s 
adventure.  Suggest  that  the  children  make  a  partial  map 
of  San  Nicholas  Island,  using  the  story  descriptions.  Then 
have  them  plot  the  devilfish’s  course  during  its  struggle  with 
Karana. 

After  the  discussion  of  “A  Wilderness  for  Sam”  and  “The 
Devilfish”  in  the  exercise  “Making  Comparisons,”  write  on 
the  chalkboard  the  titles  of  the  two  books  from  which  the 
stories  were  taken:  My  Side  of  the  Mountain  and  Island  of  the 
Blue  Dolphins.  Tell  the  children  that  both  books  have  won 
for  their  authors  coveted  awards.  The  latter  was  awarded 
the  Newbery  Medal  in  1961,  and  the  former  was  a  runner-up 
for  the  same  award  in  1960.  Recall  with  the  children  that 
the  award  was  inaugurated  to  encourage  the  writing  of  better 
children’s  books,  and  that  it  has  been  given  each  year  since 
1922  to  “the  author  of  the  most  distinguished  contribution 
to  American  literature  for  children.”  Then  discuss  with  the 
group  the  qualities  which  make  these  two  stories  “distin¬ 
guished  contributions.” 

Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

Begin  by  asking  the  children  to  review  quickly  Karana’s 
adventure  with  the  devilfish  and  to  think  again  what  they 
learned  about  her  in  reading  her  adventure.  Then  write  on 
the  chalkboard  the  adjectives  which  appear  at  the  top  of 
the  next  page. 


"Taking 
Another  Look” 


"Making 

Comparisons” 


Interpreting 
character  traits 
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The  Devilfish  (262—271) 


Classifying  words 


agile 

educated 

boisterous 

curious 

remarkable 

confident 

dignified 

tough 

courteous 

sturdy 

flustered 

feeble 

logy 

shrewd 

stubborn 

diligent 

ordinary 

wiry 

Ask  the  children  to  write  each  descriptive  word  in  one  of 
three  columns  on  a  piece  of  paper.  The  first  column  should 
include  the  words  which  would  describe  Karana  as  she 
appeared  in  the  story;  the  words  which  could  not  be  used  to 
describe  her  should  be  placed  in  the  second  column;  the 
third  column  should  include  those  words  which  the  story 
neither  proves  nor  disproves  to  be  characteristic  of  Karana. 
Remind  the  children  to  find  in  the  dictionary  any  word  which 
is  unfamiliar. 

The  children’s  placement  of  words  in  columns  two  and 
three  will  vary.  Therefore,  in  discussing  this  activity  later, 
have  them  cite  passages  from  the  story  to  support  their 
answers.  Encourage  them  to  refer  not  only  to  story  facts 
but  also  to  inferences  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  facts  to 
support  their  views. 

Finally,  suggest  that  the  group  think  of  other  story  char¬ 
acters  in  On  Story  Wings  who  might  aptly  be  described  by 
one  or  more  of  the  adjectives  on  the  chalkboard. 

Word-Study  Skills 

To  increase  the  ability  to  classify  and  to  see  relationships 
among  words,  give  the  children  this  exercise: 

Place  each  of  the  fifteen  plant  and  animal  names  below 
under  the  proper  heading.  Find  in  the  dictionary  any 
word  which  is  unfamiliar  to  you.  After  you  have  classi¬ 
fied  the  words,  answer  the  questions  beneath  the  headings 
on  another  piece  of  paper. 


scallops 

lichen 

kelp 

gull 

abalone 

dog 

tuna 

herring 

eagle 

sea  elephant 

clam 

pelican 

scrub  pine 

salmon 

sea  otter 

Shellfish 

Birds 

Plants 

Fish 

Mammals 

scallops 

pelican 

lichen 

tuna 

dog 

clam 

gull 

kelp 

herring 

sea  elephant 

abalone 

eagle 

scrub  pine 

salmon 

sea  otter 
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1.  Which  of  the  plants  and  animals  above  were  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  story  “The  Devilfish”?  olpmn,  sea  otter, 

sea  elephant,  abalone,  kelp,  gull,  scallops.) 

2.  Which  of  the  plants  and  animals  above  have  you  seen? 

3.  Add  three  more  words  to  each  column. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Encourage  the  children  to  read  further  about  Karana’s 
unusual  adventures  and  her  remarkable  manner  of  living 
in  the  book  Island  of  the  Blue  Dolphins ,  by  Scott  O’Dell. 

Suggest  that  a  group  of  children  make  a  collection  of 
books  which  have  won  the  Newbery  Medal  and  prepare,  if 
possible,  a  classroom  exhibit  of  them.  An  interesting  pro¬ 
gram  might  be  built  around  material  from  and  about  the 
books.  It  could  include  reviews,  skits,  puppet  shows,  and 
sketches  of  the  authors. 

The  descriptive  passages  in  “The  Devilfish’’  may  inter¬ 
est  children  in  reading  further  about  the  islands  off  the  coast 
of  southern  California.  The  August,  1958  issue  of  The  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic  Magazine  is  a  good  source  of  information. 


Sandstorm ! 


Musa,  the  shoemaker’s  apprentice  from  the  North  African  village 
Villeperes,  was  going  to  Oran  for  an  operation  on  his  lame  foot. 
At  the  village  of  Jisna,  his  donkey  caravan  was  joined  by  men  on 
camels  who  were  to  guide  the  travelers  from  Villeperes  across  the 
desert.  Musa  soon  made  friends  with  one  of  the  Jisna  caravaneers,  a 
boy  named  Jirius.  At  first,  Musa  wondered  to  himself  at  the  way 
Jirius  played  with  his  camel  colt — like  a  little  girl  playing  with  her 
dolls!  After  all,  had  not  Jirius’s  father  given  him  a  jeweled  dagger  to 
show  that  this  boy  was  now  supposed  to  take  his  place  among  men. 

However,  when  the  caravan  ran  into  a  fierce  sandstorm,  Jirius 
showed  Musa  how  to  protect  himself.  Later,  he  saved  Musa  from 
another  danger,  a  sand  viper,  and  as  a  result  he  had  to  remove 
the  snake’s  venom  from  his  own  arm.  Jirius’s  courage  and  quick  think¬ 
ing  in  facing  these  dangers  helped  Musa  to  realize  that  he  had  judged 
his  new  friend  too  quickly. 


Reading  further 


Displaying 
winners  of  the 
Newbery  Medal 


Learning  about 
the  story  setting 


Pages 

272-285 
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Sandstorm!  (272-285) 


New  Words 


Introducing 
the  new  words 


Establishing 
a  purpose 
for  reading 


Discussing 
favorite  parts 
of  the  story 


“Let’s  Think 
About  It” 


mirage *,  Musa*,  Jisna*,  Villeperes*,  Atlas  Mountains*, 
Babu*,  Oran*,  grotesquely* ,  Jirius*,  feted*,  Sultanie*,  cara- 
vaneers,  semiprecious,  massaged *,  buffeting*,  kilometers*, 
Moslems*,  abscess*,  poultice*  viper,  Abu- Jirius *,  Y* Allah* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Ask  the  children  to  note  the  author  of  the  next  story  in 
the  Contents.  If  any  of  the  pupils  are  familiar  with  Louise 
Stinetorfs  stories  about  African  children,  encourage  them 
to  share  their  information. 

Then  explain  that  “Sandstorm!”  takes  place  in  North 
Africa  on  a  desert  between  the  village  of  Villeperes  in  the 
Atlas  Mountains  and  Oran,  an  Algerian  seaport  many  kilo¬ 
meters  from  the  mountains.  Ask  volunteers  to  locate  the 
Atlas  Mountains  and  Oran  on  a  map  of  Africa,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible,  show  pictures  of  the  desert  and  of  a  camel  caravan. 
In  reviewing  with  the  children  the  characteristics  and  dangers 
of  the  desert,  emphasize  the  intensity  of  the  sun’s  reflection 
on  the  sand,  the  extremes  in  temperature,  the  buffeting  winds, 
the  scarcity  of  water,  the  mirages,  and  the  great  loneliness  of 
the  vast  stretches  of  sand. 

Continue  by  saying:  “In  this  story  you  will  meet  Musa, 
his  friends  Babu  and  Jirius,  and  Jirius’s  father  Abu- Jirius. 
They  all  experienced  the  hardships  that  are  part  of  crossing 
the  desert  in  a  caravan.  As  you  read,  try  to  find  out  how  a 
caravan  journey  helped  to  change  Musa’s  attitude  about  a 
new  friend.” 

Discussion  of  the  Story 

Open  the  discussion  by  giving  the  children  an  opportunity 
to  share  the  story  episodes  which  they  found  most  exciting 
and  interesting.  Call  their  attention  to  the  illustrations  which 
portray  the  mood  and  the  setting  of  the  story.  Help  the 
group  to  realize  that  the  details  in  the  illustrations  also  con¬ 
vey  much  information  about  Musa’s  journey. 

After  discussing  the  questions  in  “Let’s  Think  About  It,” 
ask:  “Were  you  surprised  when  Jirius  cuddled  his  camel 
colt  in  Musa’s  presence?  Did  your  opinion  of  Jirius  change  as 
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you  read  the  story?”  Help  the  children  to  realize  that  Musa 
and  Jirius  had  led  very  different  lives,  and  that  each  boy 
reflected  his  past  experiences.  Musa  had  lived  in  a  village 
where  he  was  learning  a  trade,  while  Jirius  was  more  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  harsh  life  of  the  desert.  Say:  “Musa  will  no 
doubt  meet  many  new  people  in  Oran.  How  might  his  ex¬ 
periences  with  Jirius  help  him  to  make  friends  with  more 
ease?  Do  you  think  Musa  and  Jirius  are  likely  to  meet 
again  in  the  future?”  Encourage  the  children  to  give  reasons 
for  their  answers  to  the  last  question. 

To  guide  the  children  in  recalling  story  facts  and  drawing 
inferences  from  the  story  details  about  the  caravaneers  and 
desert  travel,  ask:  “Why  do  you  think  Jisna  had  walls  around 
it?  What  were  they  probably  made  of?  Why  were  the  desert 
nights  so  cool  and  the  days  so  hot?  Why  didn’t  the  men 
make  a  wood  fire  when  the  caravan  stopped?  What  were 
Sultanie’s  and  Jirius’s  poultices  made  of?  Why  didn’t  the 
desert  people  have  better  medicine?  What  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  had  Jirius  not  sucked  the  poison  from  his  arm?  What 
was  the  significance  of  his  jeweled  dagger?  For  what  reasons, 
other  than  fondness  for  a  pet,  did  Jirius  take  good  care  of 
Sultanie?  Of  what  special  value  are  camels  to  caravaneers?” 
Suggest  that  the  children  skim  the  story,  when  necessary,  to 
help  them  recall  important  facts. 

The  activities  in  “Finding  Clues”  focus  the  children’s  at¬ 
tention  on  the  setting  of  “Sandstorm!”  Suggest  that  the 
children  turn  to  the  description  of  the  storm  on  pages  277 
and  278  and  ask  volunteers  to  read  it  orally  to  convey  the 
power  and  awesomeness  of  the  wind  and  the  biting,  swirling 
sand.  Then  ask,  “Where  in  the  Reader  did  you  find  another 
description  of  the  desert?”  Have  the  children  turn  again  to 
the  selection  “From  Dinosaurs  to  Jets”  to  reread  quickly  the 
passages  which  describe  the  Mojave  Desert. 

Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

To  give  further  practice  in  the  skills  of  research  and  fact¬ 
finding,  suggest  that  each  child  select  a  topic  related  to  one 
of  the  stories  in  Unit  IV,  find  as  much  information  as  possible 
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about  it,  and  present  the  information  to  the  class  in  a  report. 
In  preparation  for  this  activity,  discuss  the  many  research 
topics  which  are  possible.  These  might  include  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  dikes  to  the  Netherlands,  the  types  of  houses  in 
Japan,  the  form  of  government  in  India,  and  the  difficulties 
of  traveling  on  the  desert.  After  the  children  have  chosen 
their  subjects,  guide  them  in  identifying  and  listing  the  possi¬ 
ble  subdivisions  of  their  topics.  Then  say:  “Now  that  you 
have  chosen  a  topic  and  know  the  nature  of  the  information 
you  want  to  find,  what  subject  areas  will  you  look  under  to 
locate  the  information?”  Help  the  children  to  identify  and 
list  words  which  are  clues  to  finding  information  related  to 
their  topics.  For  instance,  show  how  a  topic  dealing  with 
difficulties  of  desert  travel  is  related  to  transportation,  desert, 
camel,  caravan,  nomad,  and  Sahara. 

After  the  children  have  decided  what  to  look  under,  guide 
them  in  determining  where  to  look.  A  list  of  reference  sources 
might  be  placed  on  the  chalkboard  and  it  should  include 
textbooks,  encyclopedias,  almanacs,  atlases,  maps,  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  and  technical  books. 

To  help  the  group  use  reference  books  with  facility,  discuss 
with  them  the  possible  values  and  uses  of  the  title  page,  the 
preface,  the  table  of  contents,  charts,  illustrations,  chapter 
headings,  footnotes,  the  bibliography,  the  glossary,  and  the 
index. 

The  children  might  present  their  reports  orally  or  in  writ¬ 
ten  form.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  refer  to  pictures, 
maps,  and  charts  which  pertain  to  the  topic,  and  to  include 
a  bibliography  of  sources.  If  two  or  more  children  have 
worked  on  similar  topics,  suggest  that  they  compare  their 
sources  of  information.  Perhaps  a  list  of  the  best  sources  for 
each  topic  might  be  compiled.  When  the  research  is  com¬ 
pleted,  a  committee  might  arrange  a  bulletin-board  display 
of  the  written  reports. 

Word-Study  Skills 

To  review  with  the  children  the  forms  and  meanings  of  the 
prefixes  re,  dis,  and  trans,  first  ask  a  child  to  place  a  certain 
book  in  the  bookcase.  Remove  the  book  and  ask  a  second 
child  to  replace  it  in  the  bookcase.  Then  lead  the  children 
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to  conclude  that  the  prefix  re  in  replace  means  “again”  or 
“back.” 

Continue  by  writing  the  following  sentences  on  the  chalk¬ 
board  : 

The  transatlantic  flight  took  six  hours  and  forty  minutes. 

1  think  he  will  disapprove  of  our  plan. 

Call  the  children’s  attention  to  the  underlined  words  and 
their  prefixes  trans  and  dis.  Lead  the  group  to  recall  that 
trans  means  “across”  and  that  dis  means  “not.”  Suggest 
that  the  children  use  in  sentences  other  words  with  the  pre¬ 
fixes  re ,  trans ,  and  dis.  These  might  include  repave ,  renew , 
disbelieve ,  discontinue ,  transcontinental ,  and  transoceanic. 

Then  write  on  the  chalkboard  the  following  sentence 
from  the  story  “Sandstorm!”: 

Both  were  beautiful,  the  scabbard  made  of  tooled  leather 
and  the  hilt  of  the  knife  inlaid  with  silver  wire  and  set  with 
semiprecious  stones. 

Call  attention  to  the  underlined  word,  semiprecious , 
identify  the  prefix  semi,  and  ask  a  volunteer  to  find  its  mean¬ 
ings  in  the  dictionary.  Point  out  that  semiprecious  stones 
are  “partly  precious”  or  less  valuable  than  the  more  prized 
or  precious  stones  such  as  diamonds,  rubies,  and  sapphires. 
Discuss  with  the  children  also  the  two  additional  meanings 
of  semi — “half”  and  “occurring  or  coming  twice.” 

Finally,  ask  the  children  to  think  of  words  which  illus¬ 
trate  the  three  meanings  of  semi:  semiannual,  semimonthly, 
semicircular,  semicolon,  semifinal,  and  semiformal.  Discuss 
the  meanings  of  these  words  and  use  them  in  sentences. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

One  member  of  the  library  committee  might  compile  a 
bibliography  of  Louise  Stinetorf’s  books  and  post  it  for 
reference  by  the  group. 

Some  children  may  be  interested  in  reading  further  about 
Africa  just  for  pleasure.  Rene  Guillot  has  written  several 
children’s  stories  with  African  settings. 

Children  who  are  interested  in  learning  more  about  the 
problems  of  living  on  a  desert  will  like  to  see  Life  in  the  Sahara 
(EBF),  15  min,  sd,  color. 
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Doing  research 


Page  286 


Jirius  received  a  jeweled  dagger  as  a  symbol  of  achiev¬ 
ing  manhood.  A  group  of  interested  children  might  look  up 
and  report  on  similar  symbols  in  other  countries. 


Measure  Me,  Sky 


The  majestic  forces  of  nature  are  invoked  as  symbolic  measures  of 
the  poet’s  stature  and  accomplishments. 


Preparation  for  Enjoying  the  Poem 

“Have  you  ever  stood  in  mountainous  country  and  looked 
at  great  peaks  rising  all  around  you?  Perhaps  you  have  sat 
on  the  seashore  and  watched  the  tide  roll  up  on  the  sand  or 
the  breakers  splash  high  against  the  rocks.  On  a  clear  night 
you  may  have  gazed  at  the  sky  with  its  millions  of  stars. 
On  a  sunny  day  have  you  looked  into  the  boughs  of  a  ma¬ 
jestic  tree  reaching  many  feet  into  the  sky?  How  did  you 
feel  as  you  compared  yourself  to  these  great  creations  of 
nature?”  Let  the  children  discuss  how  insignificant  and 
small  man  seems  in  relation  to  nature’s  great  phenomena. 
Some  children  may  mention  also  man’s  helplessness  in  the 
face  of  destruction  by  a  flood,  a  hurricane,  or  a  tornado. 
Help  the  children  to  realize  that  the  forces  of  nature  are 
among  the  greatest  and  mightiest  powers  man  knows. 

Then  say:  “In  the  poem  ‘Measure  Me,  Sky’  the  poet  asks 
these  great  forces  of  nature  to  measure  her  and  her  accom¬ 
plishments.  Listen  to  what  she  says.” 

Reading  the  Poem 

Read  the  entire  poem  once,  then  ask  the  children  to  turn 
to  it  and  follow  as  you  read  it  a  second  time.  Ask:  “When 
the  poet  says,  ‘I  have  been  little  so  long,’  does  she  mean  little 
in  size?  In  what  way  has  she  been  little?  What  things  has 
she  asked  to  measure  her,  weigh  her,  make  her  bigger?  Why, 
do  you  think,  has  she  called  on  these  things?  Does  she  really 
want  to  be  as  great  and  powerful  as  they  are?” 
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Help  the  children  to  realize  that  the  sky,  the  wind,  and 
the  horizon  were  the  greatest  and  most  enduring  things  the 
poet  knew.  She  wanted  to  be  as  great  as  they  were,  not 
necessarily  in  physical  size  or  strength,  but  in  her  thoughts, 
ideas,  and  aspirations. 

Continue  by  saying:  “The  poet  gives  us  clues  to  the  way 
she  might  achieve  greatness.  Read  the  poem  to  yourself  to 
find  these  clues.  You  will  need  to  look  carefully.”  After 
silent  reading,  point  out,  if  necessary,  the  phrases  “Tell  me 
I  reach  by  a  song,”  “Joy  by  the  weight  of  a  word,”  and 
“Widen  my  eyes,  by  a  thought.”  Lead  the  children  to  under¬ 
stand  that  a  song  or  a  poem,  a  word,  and  a  thought  can  be  as 
powerful,  as  majestic,  and  as  enduring  as  sky,  wind,  and  stars. 
Ask  the  group  to  think  of  a  time  when  words  or  ideas  which 
they  heard  or  read  changed  their  feelings  or  caused  them  to 
act  differently.  Point  out  also  that  words  can  and  have 
changed  the  destiny  of  a  nation. 

Continue  by  saying:  “The  idea  which  the  poet  conveys  in 
‘Measure  Me,  Sky’  has  been  expressed  in  other  ways.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  ‘Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star’?” 
If  the  ability  of  the  group  warrants  it,  use  also  the  saying, 
“Ah,  but  a  man’s  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp,  or  what’s 
a  heaven  for?”  In  discussing  these  quotations,  point  out 
that  the  author  of  “Measure  Me,  Sky”  aspired  to  greater 
heights  than  she  could  reach,  but  in  reaching  for  the  impos¬ 
sible,  she  would  continue  to  grow.  Ask:  “Have  you  ever 
wanted  to  do  or  be  something  which  you  considered  com¬ 
pletely  impossible?  What  might  be  the  value  of  your  wish?” 


Further  Activities 

Recall  with  the  children  the  manner  in  which  Leonora 
Speyer  spoke  to  the  sky,  the  high  wind,  and  the  horizon,  as 
if  they  were  people.  Explain  that  this  figure  of  speech  is 
called  personification.  Write  the  word  on  the  chalkboard  and 
point  out  the  root  word  person.  Then  explain  that  per¬ 
sonification  is  a  figure  of  speech  in  which  an  object,  an  animal, 
or  an  idea  is  given  some  characteristics  of  a  human  being. 
Other  examples  of  personification  which  might  be  familiar  to 
the  children  are  Mother  Nature,  Father  Time,  and  Uncle 
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Sam.  Suggest  that  the  children  look  for  this  figure  of  speech 
in  both  poems  and  stories. 

If  the  group  has  been  interested  in  the  ideas  conveyed  in 
“Measure  Me,  Sky,”  read  the  poem  “Renascence,”  by  Edna 
St.  Vincent  Millay.  In  it,  also,  the  poet  aspires  to  a  great 
degree  of  awareness  and  understanding. 


Summarizing  the  Unit 

The  following  questions  are  suggested  as  guides  to  re¬ 
viewing  with  the  children  the  selections  in  Unit  IV : 

1.  In  what  ways  was  each  main  character  coura¬ 
geous? 

2.  What  kinds  of  courage  did  the  characters  display? 

3.  Why  are  several  kinds  of  courage  necessary  in  to¬ 
day’s  world? 

4.  What  other  important  traits  did  you  see  in  the  story 
characters? 

5.  How  were  they  important? 

6.  Which  story  characters  received  help  from  adults? 
How  was  this  help  valuable  in  each  instance? 

7.  Which  story  characters  helped  others?  In  what 
ways? 

8.  Which  character  do  you  remember  especially?  Why? 

9.  From  which  story  did  you  personally  learn  a  lesson? 
What  was  it? 

10.  Which  of  the  countries  represented  in  Unit  IV  would 
you  like  to  visit? 

Those  children  who  are  imaginative  and  who  like  to  write 
would  enjoy  doing  the  following  exercise: 

Read  each  of  the  short  paragraphs  below.  Choose  one 
and  write  a  story  based  on  it.  In  writing  your  stories,  keep 
in  mind  facts  you  learned  from  the  selections  in  Unit  IV. 

1.  Imagine  that  your  town  is  flooded  as  was  Stellendam. 

You  are  alone  and  trapped  on  the  roof  of  your  house.  Tell 
how  you  would  feel,  what  you  would  do,  and  how  your 
rescue  might  take  place.  Describe  the  results  of  the  flood. 

2.  Imagine  that  you  and  your  family  have  just  returned 
to  Tokyo  after  the  war.  You  want  to  build  a  new  house  but 
encounter  many  difficulties  in  obtaining  materials  and  get¬ 
ting  the  house  put  up.  Tell  about  your  problems  and  de¬ 
scribe  the  house  which  is  finally  completed. 
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3.  Pretend  that  you  are  Krishna  and  that  you  have  just 
delivered  your  Independence  Day  speech.  Describe  the 
scene  around  you  and  your  feelings  about  this  great  event. 

4.  Imagine  that  you  are  living  alone  on  San  Nicholas 
Island  or  on  another  island  that  you  know.  Describe  your 
way  of  life,  including  the  manner  in  which  you  obtain  your 
food,  your  methods  of  cooking  it,  and  your  ways  of  stor¬ 
ing  it. 

5.  Pretend  that  you  are  traveling  with  a  caravan  across 
a  desert  area.  Describe  the  discomforts  and  dangers  of  the 
trip. 

Encourage  the  children  to  do  the  research  necessary  to 
verify  facts  which  they  include  in  their  stories. 
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Unit  V  •  Wings  for  Our  Flight 

Introducing  the  Unit  i 

This  unit  of  thirty  poems  will  give  children  greater  insight 
into  the  wonder  and  magic  that  lies  in  the  compact,  vivid  lan¬ 
guage  of  poetry.  As  the  teacher  reads  the  selections  aloud, 
the  children  may  listen  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  words, 
feeling  the  rhythm,  or  discovering  a  familiar  idea  in  poetic 
form.  Some  poems  will  need  little  comment;  others  will 
stimulate  discussion  and  extend  thinking.  At  times,  the  chil¬ 
dren  may  read  an  entire  poem  aloud  with  the  teacher;  or 
they  may  supply  missing  words,  say  every  other  line,  or 
join  in  a  refrain. 

Children’s  appreciation  of  poetry  deepens  as  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it  grows.  And  so  the  teacher  will  want  to  take  time 
to  bring  children  and  poetry  together  often  and  pleasurably. 
The  advent  of  a  holiday,  an  experience  which  the  children 
have  shared  and  enjoyed,  or  an  event  of  importance  to  the 
group  or  one  of  its  members  all  provide  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  reading  aloud  appropriate  poems.  Favorite 
poems  which  children  bring  to  school  should  be  read  aloud 
and  shared.  No  doubt  some  of  these  favorites  will  be  re¬ 
quested  many  times. 

Generally,  the  children  should  hear  a  new  poem  before 
they  read  it  aloud.  In  presenting  a  selection  to  the  group,  the 
teacher  should  strive  to  read  it  in  a  manner  appropriate  to 
its  mood  and  theme.  The  children,  too,  should  have  many 
opportunities  to  read  poetry  aloud.  This  reading  may  be 
done  individually,  in  unison  with  the  teacher,  or  in  a  choral¬ 
reading  arrangement  in  which  the  whole  group  participates. 

Children  will  almost  unconsciously  memorize  the  poems 
which  they  hear  or  read  many  times.  Occasionally  the  teacher 
may  want  to  suggest  that  they  memorize  an  especially  fine 
poem.  But  this  memorization  should  result  from  interest 
and  pleasure  and  not  merely  from  “doing  the  assignment.” 

The  writing  of  poems  should  never  be  mandatory,  but  the 
teacher  will  want  to  recognize  and  encourage  each  child’s 
creative  efforts.  Children  should  realize  that  a  poem  is 
more  than  rhyming  words.  It  comes  about  because  some¬ 
thing  happy  or  important  needs  to  be  said  in  a  special  way. 
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It  is  important  to  remember  that  a  love  for  poetry  is 
contagious.  The  teacher  who  reads  and  enjoys  poetry  herself 
and  who  is  sensitive  to  its  rhythmic,  singing  qualities  will 
transmit  to  children  an  appreciation  that  is  more  readily 
caught  than  taught.  Toward  this  end  she  will  want  to  read 
to  the  children  a  few  of  her  favorite  poems  and  to  share 
with  them  not  only  the  poems  but  also  her  appreciation  of 
them. 

In  teaching  the  poetry  unit  “Wings  for  Our  Flight,”  the 
number  of  selections  read  and  discussed  in  one  lesson  will 
vary.  Some  poems,  because  of  length  and  subject,  warrant  a 
more  careful  treatment  than  do  others.  Some  naturally  go 
together,  while  others  should  be  read  and  discussed  singly. 

To  introduce  the  poetry  unit,  suggest  that  the  children 
look  at  the  arrangement  of  the  selections  in  the  Contents. 
Point  out  that  the  poems  are  grouped  in  five  sections  and 
explain  that  each  section  includes  poems  that  have  certain 
characteristics  in  common. 

Have  the  children  read  silently  the  introduction  on  page 
288  and  ask:  “What  might  have  been  the  reason  for  using 
an  illustration  of  a  winged  horse  on  page  287  to  introduce  the 
poetry  unit?  Who  might  this  horse  be?  In  what  way  is 
poetry  like  Pegasus’  wings?” 

Then  read  to  the  children  the  Stevenson  poem.  Ask: 
“What  does  the  poet  mean  when  he  speaks  of  a  man  ‘ringing’ 
words?  Who  is  ‘the  right  man’?  What  do  the  last  three  lines 
tell  you  about  these  words?” 

Suggest  that  the  children  will  read  several  selections  in  the 
poetry  unit  whose  words  have  been  “rung”  by  the  right  man, 
for  they  are  still  being  carolled  and  sung. 

Note.  If  the  teacher  feels  that  her  group  shows  a  lack  of  interest  in 
poetry,  she  will  want  to  develop  this  interest  first  of  all.  Perhaps  this  ob¬ 
jective  can  be  realized  better  by  having  very  little  discussion  before  or 
after  the  reading  of  the  poems.  The  teacher  should  use  her  own  judgment 
about  the  extent  to  which  she  follows  the  detailed  suggestions  in  the  lesson 
plans  which  follow. 

The  materials  listed  on  pages  155  and  156  are  closely 
related  to  the  selections  in  this  unit.  As  many  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  as  possible  should  be  made  available  for  use  by  the 
children  as  they  are  reading  the  poetry  in  this  unit. 
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Books 


Poems  for  Seasons  and  Celebrations,  edited  by  William  Cole. 

This  collection  of  poems  includes  several  selections  not  usually 
found  in  children’s  anthologies. 

Peacock  Pie,  by  Walter  de  la  Mare. 

A  popular  anthology  with  appropriate  and  tasteful  illustrations. 

Old  Possum's  Book  of  Practical  Cats,  by  T.  S.  Eliot. 

A  book  of  amusing  poems  about  a  familiar  household  pet. 

The  New  Book  of  Days,  by  Eleanor  Far  jeon. 

Poems  of  fantasy  and  fun  for  some,  of  wit  and  wisdom  for  others. 

Favorite  Poems  Old  and  New,  edited  by  Helen  Ferris. 

A  comprehensive  anthology  of  poems  which  appeal  to  a  wide 
range  of  interests. 

Poems,  by  Rachel  Field. 

Poems  which  show  an  appreciation  for  the  experiences  of  children. 

Story  and  Verse  for  Children,  Rev.  Ed.,  edited  by  Miriam 
Blanton  Huber. 

Many  of  the  stories  and  poems  in  this  anthology  appeal  to  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  middle  grades. 

Stuff  and  Nonsense,  by  Edgar  Parker. 

Eight  humorous  animal  poems  appropriately  illustrated  with 
lively  pictures. 

One  Hundred  More  Story  Poems,  compiled  by  Elinor  Milnor 
Parker. 

Longer  poems  for  children,  organized  into  sections  which  are 
helpful  to  the  classroom  teacher. 

One  Thousand  Poems  for  Children,  compiled  by  Elizabeth 
Hough  Sechrist. 

An  excellent  collection  of  fine  poems  which  children  will  enjoy 
reading  and  learning. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  Poetry,  edited  by  Louis  Untermeyer. 

An  extensive  collection  of  fine  poems  with  helpful  comments  and 
lovely  illustrations. 

A  Space  Child's  Mother  Goose,  by  Frederick  Winsor. 

A  collection  of  nursery  rhymes  based  on  the  traditional  ones,  but 
rewritten  to  incorporate  modern  scientific  terms  and  concepts. 
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Audio-Visual  Materials 


A  Film 

Poems  Are  Fun  (Coronet) 

A  class  discovers  the  enjoyment  which  can  be  derived  from  re¬ 
citing  and  writing  all  kinds  of  poems. 

Records 

Carl  Sandburg — Poetry  for  Children  (Caedmon) 

The  famous  American  poet  reads  his  own  poems  selected  espe¬ 
cially  for  children. 

Treasury  of  Children's  Verse  (ERS) 

A  carefully  selected  introduction  to  fine  poetry. 
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Sounds  in  Words 

These  four  poems  illustrate  that  sounds  in  words  can  help  to  con¬ 
vey  meaning  and  mood  in  poetry.  The  repetition  of  letter  sounds  or 
words,  and  a  recurring  pattern  in  the  rhythm  of  the  lines  often 
play  an  important  role  in  the  poet’s  art. 


All  Day  I  Hear 

Have  the  children  read  silently  the  introduction  to  the 
section  “Sounds  in  Words.”  After  reading  this  paragraph, 
ask,  “What  will  you  look  for  especially  in  the  four  poems  of 
this  section?”  Then  explain:  “Poets  can  use  word  sounds 
to  help  convey  an  idea  or  a  mood.  You  will  find  examples  of 
this  technique  as  you  read  the  poems  which  follow.” 

Have  the  children  close  their  books  while  you  read  the 
poem  “All  Day  I  Hear.”  Ask  them  to  listen  for  sounds  which 
remind  them  of  the  sea. 

In  reading  the  poem  aloud,  emphasize  the  flowing  rhythm 
of  the  lines,  the  often-repeated  sounds  of  5,  and  the  rather 
mournful  tone  in  the  recurring  long  o.  Ask:  “How  do  you 
think  the  poet  felt  about  the  sea?  How  did  his  poem  make 
you  feel?  What  lines  describe  the  sound  of  the  sea?  What 
does  the  word  monotone  tell  you  about  the  sound?” 

Ask  the  children  to  follow  with  their  books  open  as  you 
read  the  poem  again.  Discuss  the  recurring  pattern  in  the 
length  of  the  lines— a  long  line  and  a  short  line,  a  long  line 
and  a  short  line — and  its  effectiveness  in  conveying  the 
monotony  of  the  ocean’s  sound.  Help  them  to  note  also 
the  frequent  use  of  the  long  o  sound  in  the  words  moan, 
alone,  monotone,  cold,  going,  below,  flowing,  and  fro,  and 
point  out  that  all  of  the  rhyming  words  have  the  long  o 
sound.  Discuss  the  repetition  of  the  s  sound  and  lead 
the  children  to  realize  that  not  only  the  meanings  but  also 
the  sounds  of  words  like  moan,  monotone,  noise,  and  waters 
help  to  establish  mood. 

Suggest  that  the  children  read  the  poem  in  unison  to 
emphasize  further  the  sound  of  the  sea.  Perhaps  half  of  the 
group  could  read  it  as  the  others  listen  for  the  special  effects 
produced  by  several  people  reading  together. 
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Overheard  on  a  Saltmarsh 


Tell  the  children  that  this  next  poem,  written  by  a  British 
poet,  Harold  Monro,  is  a  fanciful  dialogue  between  a  goblin 
and  a  nymph  who  has  something  the  goblin  wants.  Ask  the 
children  to  listen  for  the  sounds  in  words  which  create  word 
pictures  of  the  nymph  and  the  goblin. 

Read  the  poem  aloud  in  a  manner  which  clearly  differenti¬ 
ates  the  parts  of  the  two  speakers.  Then  ask  the  children  to 
turn  to  the  poem  and  read  it  with  you.  Suggest  that  the 
girls  read  the  nymph’s  part  and  the  boys  the  words  of  the 
goblin.  Then  ask:  “How  was  the  goblin  feeling  in  the  poem? 
How  would  you  read  lines  3,  5,  7,  and  8,  and  lines  17,  18, 
and  19  to  show  his  feelings?”  Help  the  children  to  see 
that  the  brevity  and  rather  staccato  rhythm  of  “Give  them 
me”  help  to  convey  the  goblin’s  impatience,  and  the  sounds 
of  the  words  howl  and  lagoon  emphasize  his  unhappiness  at 
the  nymph’s  answer.  Then  ask:  “How  would  you  read  the 
nymph’s  part?  How  has  the  poet  let  you  know  that  she  is 
firm  in  refusing  to  give  up  her  beads?”  Help  the  children  to 
appreciate  the  effectiveness  of  the  monosyllable  no  re¬ 
peated  several  times,  and  the  matter-of-fact  way  in  which 
the  nymph  questions  the  goblin. 

Ask  a  child  to  read  aloud  the  four  lines  at  the  top  of  page 
291  which  describe  the  green  glass  beads.  “How  does  the 
poet  help  you  to  appreciate  the  loveliness  and  special  quality 
of  green  glass  beads  ‘stolen  out  of  the  moon’?”  Point  out 
that  the  descriptive  words  and  also  the  flowing  rhythm  of 
the  lines  convey  the  idea  that  the  beads  are  unusual  and 
beautiful. 

The  dialogue  in  “Overheard  on  a  Saltmarsh”  makes  it 
especially  suitable  for  reading  aloud  in  parts  and  for  reading 
chorally.  Give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  one 
or  both  of  these  activities. 

Bugle  Song 

Write  the  name  Alfred  Tennyson  on  the  chalkboard  and 
give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  tell  what  they  know  about 
this  famous  English  poet.  Suggest  that  they  mention  any 
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of  his  poems  with  which  they  are  familiar.  Point  out  that 
Tennyson,  who  wrote  poetry  from  childhood,  became  one 
of  England’s  most  famous  poets;  in  fact,  he  became  poet 
laureate  in  1850  and,  when  he  died  in  1892,  he  was  buried 
in  the  Poets’  Corner  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

“In  his  poem  ‘Bugle  Song’  Tennyson  uses  words  whose 
sounds  and  meanings  help  the  listener  to  hear  the  song  of  the 
bugle.  Listen  as  I  read  his  poem.” 

Read  the  poem  aloud,  then  suggest  that  the  children  fol¬ 
low  as  it  is  read  a  second  time  and  join  in  on  the  last  two 
lines  of  each  stanza.  Help  them  to  read  the  three  words 

.  .  dying,  dying,  dying”  like  an  echo. 

Then  ask:  “What  kind  of  bugle  is  the  poet  referring  to 
in  stanza  one?  What  are  the  ‘castle  walls,’  the  ‘snowy  sum¬ 
mits,’  and  the  ‘wild  cataract’?  Does  the  phrase  ‘old  in  story’ 
give  you  a  clue?” 

Guide  the  children’s  attention  to  stanza  two  and  ask: 
“What  kind  of  bugles  does  the  poet  speak  about  here?  How 
are  they  different  from  those  in  stanza  one?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  scar  in  the  third  line?”  (A  valley  or 
cleft  in  the  mountains.)  “What  is  a  glen?” 

Continue  by  asking:  “What  is  the  poet  referring  to  in  the 
first  two  lines  of  the  third  stanza?  What  does  he  mean  by 
‘they’?”  Help  the  children  to  understand  that  the  bugles’ 
echoes  faint  and  die.  However,  in  contrast,  “Our  echoes 
roll  from  soul  to  soul,/  And  grow  forever  and  forever.”  Ask, 
“What  echoes  might  we  leave  that  many  people  would  hear 
and  that  would  live  forever?”  In  the  ensuing  discussion 
bring  out  that  we  can  influence  many  people  with  our  actions 
and  words,  and  this  influence  sometimes  reaches  far  into  the 
future.  “Can  you  think  of  something  your  grandfather  or 
grandmother  did  which  affects  your  life  today?  In  what 
way  is  Alfred  Tennyson’s  ‘echo’  sounding  in  our  group  right 
now?” 

Have  the  children  read  the  poem  again  silently,  keeping 
in  mind  the  matters  which  have  just  been  discussed.  Then 
suggest  that  three  different  volunteers  read  aloud  the  first 
four  lines  of  the  three  stanzas  with  the  whole  group  joining 
in  the  last  two  lines,  which  are  like  the  refrain  or  chorus  of 
a  song. 
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The  Bells 


Write  the  title  of  this  next  poem  on  the  chalkboard  and 
discuss  briefly  the  tones  of  the  various  kinds  of  bells — 
chimes,  steeple  bells,  dinner  bells,  sleigh  bells.  Then  say, 
“As  you  listen  to  this  poem,  decide  what  kind  of  bells  the 
poet  is  writing  about.” 

Read  the  poem  aloud  rather  rapidly,  lightly,  and  with 
even  rhythm  to  convey  the  airy,  delicate,  and  rhythmic  sound 
of  sleigh  bells.  Ask:  "“What  kind  of  bells  was  the  poet  describ¬ 
ing?  What  words  in  the  poem  were  clues?  Where  were  these 
bells?  Why  would  they  foretell  merriment?”  If  any  of  the 
children  have  ridden  in  a  sleigh,  encourage  them  to  describe 
what  they  heard  and  saw. 

If  necessary,  have  the  children  find  the  words  crystalline, 
Runic,  and  tintinnabulation  in  the  Reader  glossary.  Help 
them  to  see  that  Runic  in  this  poem  means  “magic.”  Point 
out  also  that  sledge  is  another  word  for  sleigh.  Then  suggest 
that  the  children  open  their  books  to  read  the  poem  silently. 
Ask:  “What  three  words  has  the  poet  repeated  several 
times?”  ( Tinkle ,  time,  and  bells.)  “What  might  be  a  reason 
for  this?”  Lead  the  children  to  see  how  this  repetition  helps 
the  listener  hear  the  bells  tinkling  rhythmically  as  the  horse 
jogs  along. 

Give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  read  the  poem  orally. 
Point  out  that  pronouncing  each  word  crisply  and  distinctly 
will  help  listeners  hear  the  sleigh  bells  tinkling  merrily. 


Extending  Appreciation 

Help  the  children  to  recall  the  ways  in  which  poets  used 
sounds  effectively  in  the  four  poems  just  read.  Ask:  “In 
which  poems  was  rhythm  especially  effective?  (“All  Day  I 
Hear”  and  “The  Bells.”)  “Which  poet  used  contrasts  in 
rhythm  to  help  convey  ideas?”  (Harold  Monro.)  “Which 
poet  used  letter  sounds  skillfully  to  create  a  mood?”  (James 
Joyce.)  “What  sounds  did  he  emphasize?  What  mood  and 
ideas  did  these  sounds  convey?  In  which  two  poems  was 
repetition  of  words  important?”  (“Bugle  Song”  and  “The 
Bells.”)  Lead  the  children  to  conclude  that  rhythm,  repeti- 
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tion  of  letters  or  words,  and  choice  of  words  all  create  “sound 
effects”  which  help  the  poet  convey  meaning  and  mood. 

Following  this  discussion,  give  the  children  an  opportunity 
to  read  again  the  four  poems,  first  silently,  then  orally.  Help 
them  to  use  their  voices  effectively  to  bring  out  the  special 
characteristics  of  each  poem. 

Suggest  that  the  children  find  and  read  to  the  group  other 
poems  in  which  sounds  are  important.  These  might  include 
nonsense  poems  in  which  word  sounds  are  sometimes  more 
important  than  word  meanings. 


A  Way  of  Seeing 

The  poems  in  this  section,  presented  in  pairs  dealing  with  a  single 
subject,  will  help  children  realize  that  poetry  is  highly  personal. 
Each  poet  writes  about  a  subject  as  he  sees  it,  and  each  poet,  indeed 
each  person,  sees  the  world  in  a  unique  way. 


Lone  Dog 

An  Introduction  to  Dogs 

Ask  the  children  to  open  their  readers  to  page  294  to  read 
aloud  the  introduction  to  “A  Way  of  Seeing.”  Then  explain 
that  each  pair  of  poems  in  this  section  will  deal  with  one 
subject.  Tell  the  children  that  this  arrangement  will  help 
them  to  see  that  two  poets  can  write  very  differently  about 
the  same  subject. 

Continue  by  saying  that  the  first  two  poems  are  about 
dogs.  Ask,  “How  would  you  describe  a  dog  you  have  known?” 
After  the  children  have  shared  brief  descriptions,  point  out 
that  just  as  their  descriptions  differed,  so  will  the  two  poems 
which  they  are  about  to  hear. 

Read  aloud  “Lone  Dog”  and  discuss  with  the  children 
the  kind  of  dog  the  poet  has  described.  Ask:  “Where  would 
you  find  a  dog  like  this?  Why  might  he  prefer  to  be  ‘a  lone 
dog’?”  Then  ask  the  group  to  listen  to  a  poet  who  presents 
quite  a  different  picture  of  dogs.  Read  “An  Introduction  to 
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Dogs”  and  ask:  “How  are  the  dogs  described  in  this  poem 
different  from  the  lone  dog?  Which  kind  do  you  know 
better?” 

Ask  the  children  to  open  their  books  to  read  the  two 
poems  silently  and  to  note  the  contrast  in  the  illustrations. 
Call  the  group’s  attention  also  to  the  contrast  between  the 
descriptive  phrases  “lean  dog,”  “wild  dog,”  “tough  dog,” 
“mad  dog,”  and  the  phrases  “tail  on  one  end,”  “four  legs 
underneath,”  and  “they  trot  sideaways.”  Ask:  “Which 
poem  has  the  more  definite  rhythm?  What  characteristic  of 
the  lone  dog  does  the  rhythm  make  you  think  of?  Do  you 
agree  with  Ogden  Nash  that  dogs  are  ‘much  more  loyal  than 
people’?”  Let  the  children  give  reasons  for  their  answers. 

Tell  the  children  that  although  these  two  poems  are  very 
different  in  most  respects,  they  are  alike  in  one.  “If  you 
look  carefully,  perhaps  you  can  find  the  similarity.”  If 
necessary,  point  out  that  both  poems  have  the  same  rhyme 
scheme:  in  each  stanza  lines  1  and  2  rhyme,  and  lines  3  and 
4  rhyme  (a  a  b  b).  Finally,  let  one  or  two  volunteers  read 
the  poems  orally. 


Wind  Wolves 
To  the  Winter  Wind 

Write  the  titles  of  these  two  poems  on  the  chalkboard  and 
say:  “In  the  first  poem  the  poet  compares  the  wind  to  ani¬ 
mals.  The  title  gives  a  clue  to  the  comparison  he  makes.  The 
second  poet  speaks  to,  or  addresses,  the  wind.  As  you  listen 
to  the  two  poems,  decide  which  one  you  feel  shows  more 
imagination  and  paints  a  more  vivid  picture.” 

Read  the  two  poems  aloud  and  then  have  the  children 
tell  which  they  liked  better  and  why.  Suggest  that  they  open 
their  books  to  read  the  poems  silently.  Then  ask:  “Which 
poet  uses  metaphor  to  describe  the  wind?  To  what  does  he 
compare  it?  What  are  the  ‘flying  deer’?  What,  really,  is  the 
‘phantom  wail’?  When  have  you  heard  the  wind  make  this 
sound?  What  are  ‘Pegasus  Square’  and  the  ‘Milky  Way’?” 
If  children  ask  about  mere,  explain  that  this  old  word  refers 
to  a  lake,  a  pool,  or  an  arm  of  the  sea. 
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Read  “To  the  Winter  Wind”  aloud  again.  Then  ask: 
“What  does  the  poet  ask  the  wind  to  do?  Which  of  these 
things  do  you  think  he  looks  forward  to?  What  words  help 
you  to  hear  the  wind?  Do  you  think  the  poet  likes  the  winter 
wind?  Why?” 

Recall  with  the  children  their  discussion  of  personification 
in  connection  with  the  poem  “Measure  Me,  Sky.”  (See  page 
149  of  this  manual.)  Ask,  “In  what  way  has  John  Gould 
Fletcher  used  personification?” 

Suggest  that  the  whole  group  read  “Wind  Wolves”  to¬ 
gether,  then  call  on  one  or  two  volunteers  to  read  aloud 
“To  the  Winter  Wind.” 


The  Naming  of  Cats 
On  a  Cat,  Ageing 

Begin  by  asking:  “Have  you  ever  looked  at  a  cat  or  a  dog 
and  wondered  what  it  was  thinking?  Tell  us  about  a  time 
when  you  have  actually  decided  that  your  pet  was  happy, 
angry,  or  excited.”  After  the  children  have  shared  their  ex¬ 
periences,  write  the  titles  of  this  next  pair  of  poems  on  the 
chalkboard.  Say:  “The  authors  of  these  two  poems  seem  to 
know  cats  well;  in  fact,  they  tell  us  what  cats  might  be  think¬ 
ing.  Listen  to  their  ideas.” 

Read  “The  Naming  of  Cats”  to  the  group  and  then  ask 
them  to  open  their  books  to  follow  as  you  read  it  a  second 
time.  Ask:  “What  three  names  must  a  cat  have?  Why 
should  it  have  a  name  that  is  particular?  Which  of  the  three 
names  is  the  most  important?  What  words  does  the  poet 
use  to  describe  this  name  that  is  ‘above  and  beyond’  the 
other  two?”  If  necessary,  suggest  that  the  children  find 
ineffable  and  inscrutable  in  the  glossary. 

Ask:  “According  to  T.  S.  Eliot,  what  would  a  cat  in 
‘profound  meditation’  be  thinking  about?  Another  poet  has 
a  different  idea  about  a  cat’s  thoughts.”  Read  “On  a  Cat, 
Ageing,”  and  ask:  “In  what  way  is  this  cat  more  practical 
than  the  first  one  we  read  about?  Why  is  he  mostly  interested 
in  life’s  comforts?  The  title  of  the  poem  will  give  you  a  clue. 
Why  does  he  think  of  milk  and  fish  as  a  ‘glad  procession’?” 
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Point  out  that,  in  spite  of  his  content,  the  cat  is  worried 
about  one  thing.  “What  disturbs  him?  Are  the  mice  really 
getting  nimbler?  What  makes  the  cat  think  so?” 

Have  the  children  open  their  books  to  read  “On  a  Cat, 
Ageing”  silently.  Then  ask,  “Which  lines  in  each  stanza 
rhyme?”  (Two  and  four.)  Explain  that  this  rhyme  scheme 
might  be  written  a  b  c  b,  with  each  letter  standing  for  a  line, 
and  the  two  like  letters  indicating  the  lines  that  rhyme.  Then 
point  out  that  with  the  exception  of  the  last  three  lines,  every 
other  line  in  “The  Naming  of  Cats”  rhymes.  “How  would 
this  rhyme  scheme  be  indicated?”  (a  b  a  b  c  d  c  d,  etc.) 


Solomon  Grundy 

If  any  of  the  children  are  familiar  with  the  nursery  rhyme 
“Solomon  Grundy,”  ask  them  to  repeat  it  for  the  group. 
Then  suggest  that  they  turn  in  their  readers  to  page  300  to 
read  this  old  rhyme  as  well  as  a  modern  version  of  it.  Ask: 
“Which  one  do  you  prefer?  Why?  How  do  the  rhymes  illus¬ 
trate  the  differences  in  the  times  in  which  they  were  written?” 

Give  volunteers  an  opportunity  to  read  the  two  poems 
orally  to  enjoy  the  quick  rhythm  of  the  short,  terse  lines. 
Then  write  the  word  parody  on  the  chalkboard  and  ask  a 
child  to  find  and  read  to  the  group  its  dictionary  definition. 
Clarify  the  meaning  further  by  explaining  that  a  parody 
imitates  the  language  and  style  of  the  original  work  but 
often  exaggerates  certain  qualities  to  give  an  amusing  effect. 
Ask:  “In  what  way  does  Frederick  Winsor’s  poem  imi¬ 
tate  the  nursery  rhyme?  Why  do  the  modern  Solomon 
Grundy’s  adventures  seem  more  absurd  than  those  of  the 
old  Solomon?” 

Extending  Appreciation 

Recall  with  the  children  the  four  subjects  presented  in  the 
eight  poems  of  this  section:  dogs,  the  wind,  cats,  and  Solo¬ 
mon  Grundy.  Then  review  the  ways  in  which  the  poets  have 
effectively  conveyed  their  views  on  the  subjects.  Lead  the 
children  to  mention  the  phrases  “rough  dog,”  “tough  dog,” 
and  “mad  dog”  and  the  definite  rhythm  in  the  lines  of  “Lone 
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Dog”;  in  contrast  are  the  humorous  descriptions  and  the 
final  little  two-line  homily  in  “An  Introduction  to  Dogs.” 
Children  should  recall,  too,  the  effectiveness  of  the  meta¬ 
phors  in  “Wind  Wolves”  and  the  words  which  dramatically 
convey  sounds  in  “To  the  Winter  Wind.”  The  phrases  “pro¬ 
found  meditation”  and  “rapt  contemplation”  paint  a  word 
picture  of  a  cat  quite  different  from  the  one  who  “blinks 
upon  the  hearth-rug/  And  yawns  in  deep  content.” 

Encourage  the  children  to  write  their  own  descriptions,  in 
either  poetry  or  prose,  of  a  place,  an  object,  or  an  event, 
using  words  which  will  convey  the  way  the  subject  appeared 
to  them.  Post  a  thought-provoking  illustration  or  photo¬ 
graph  to  help  those  children  who  have  difficulty  choosing  a 
topic.  For  fun,  suggest  that  all  the  children  write  a  short 
description  of  a  subject  well  known  to  the  whole  group.  As 
the  children  read  their  descriptions  later,  they  will  notice 
that  the  subject  appeared  different  to  each  person. 

Make  available  Old  Possum's  Book  of  Practical  Cats,  by 
T.  S.  Eliot,  and  A  Space  Child's  Mother  Goose,  by  Frederick 
Winsor. 


Poems  Without  Rhyme 

These  four  poems  without  rhyme  will  help  children  to  understand 
that  rhythm,  imagery,  figurative  language,  and  compact  statement 
of  ideas  are  characteristic  of  good  poetry. 


A  Chant  Out  of  Doors 

Read  to  the  children  the  introduction  to  the  section 
“Poems  Without  Rhyme.”  Explain  briefly  that  the  four 
poems  which  follow  illustrate  the  ways  in  which  a  poet  may 
give  his  thoughts  poetic  form,  even  though  he  does  not  use 
rhyme. 

Write  on  the  chalkboard  the  title  of  the  poem  “A  Chant 
Out  of  Doors.”  After  the  children  have  considered  what  it 
might  be  about,  tell  them  that  the  poet  is  expressing  her  ap- 
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predation  of  natural  beauties  she  has  seen.  “She  does 
this  in  a  rather  unusual  way.  Listen  to  the  things  she  has 
enjoyed.” 

In  reading  the  poem  aloud,  show  the  difference  between 
the  stanzas  in  which  the  poet  addresses  the  “God  of  grave 
nights”  in  a  kind  of  chant  and  the  stanzas  in  which  she  rem¬ 
inisces  appreciatively  about  natural  beauties.  Then  ask: 
“What  is  a  salutation?  Whom  is  the  poet  addressing?  What 
is  the  purpose  of  her  salutation?”  Encourage  the  children 
to  give  reasons  for  their  answers  to  this  last  question. 

Then  suggest  that  the  children  read  the  poem  silently  to 
review  the  things  the  poet  has  enjoyed.  Call  attention  to  the 
phrases  which  paint  vivid  word  pictures:  “rapids  rage  white 
and  scornful,”  “sweet  pools  dream,”  “storms  crashed  through 
broken  heavens,”  and  “aromatic  needles  on  a  still  floor.” 
Discuss  with  the  children  the  metaphorical  use  of  the  words 
dream,  broken,  and  floor. 

Before  the  children  read  the  poem  aloud,  help  them  to 
appreciate  the  contrast  between  the  short-line  and  long-line 
stanzas.  Point  out  that  the  former  are  a  kind  of  summons, 
while  in  the  latter  the  poet  conveys  her  feelings  of  awe  and 
appreciation  for  beauty  and  majesty  she  has  seen  and  felt 
outdoors.  Allow  one  or  two  volunteers  to  read  the  poem 
orally.  Then  suggest  a  simple  choral  arrangement  in  which 
the  boys  read  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  stanzas,  the 
girls  the  remaining  ones. 


The  Snowstorm 

Recall  with  the  children  the  lines  “In  one  night/ 1  make 
a  wilderness/Of  white”  from  the  poem  “The  Snowflake,” 
which  they  read  in  Unit  II.  Then  say,  “Listen  to  an  Ameri¬ 
can  poet’s  description  of  a  snowstorm  and  the  changes  it 
makes  in  the  landscape  and  in  people’s  activities.” 

After  reading  the  poem  aloud,  ask:  “What  words  or 
phrases  help  you  to  see  and  feel  a  stormy  day?  In  what 
ways  does  the  poem  remind  you  of  a  storm  you  have  seen? 
Why  does  the  snow  seem  ‘nowhere  to  alight’?  What  people 
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does  the  poet  mention?  How  are  their  lives  affected  by  the 
snowstorm?  Would  you  enjoy  being  snowbound  and  sitting 
in  front  of  a  blazing  fireplace?” 

As  you  read  the  poem  aloud  a  second  time,  ask  the  children 
to  follow  in  their  books  and  to  notice  especially  the  punctua¬ 
tion.  Then  say:  “In  both  the  first  and  last  lines  the  poet 
uses  words  which  make  us  think  of  sound.  What  are  they?” 
(' Trumpets  and  tumultuous.)  If  necessary,  have  a  volunteer 
find  tumultuous  in  the  dictionary,  then  ask:  “Why  does  the 
poet  use  these  words  to  describe  a  snowstorm,  which  is 
really  a  rather  quiet  thing?  What  are  the  trumpets?  What 
is  ‘tumultuous’  about  thick-falling  snow?” 

Before  the  children  read  the  poem  orally,  remind  them  of 
the  importance  of  the  punctuation  in  interpreting  the  poem 
effectively. 


Lost 

November  Night 

Tell  the  children  that  the  authors  of  the  last  two  short 
poems  in  this  section  used  metaphor  and  simile  to  create 
moods.  “As  I  read  the  poems  ‘Lost’  and  ‘November  Night,’ 
listen  for  these  comparisons  and  the  moods  which  they  help 
create.” 

After  reading  the  poems  aloud,  ask:  “How  did  these  two 
poems  make  you  feel?  What  words  did  the  poet  use  to  con¬ 
vey  the  feeling  of  the  loneliness  of  the  boat?  To  what  does 
he  compare  the  boat’s  whistle?  What  line  tells  you  why  the 
boat  seems  lost?  In  ‘November  Night’  how  does  the  poet  tell 
you  that  the  leaves  fall  silently?  What  other  purpose  is 
served  by  the  simile  ‘like  steps  of  passing  ghosts’?  What 
mood  does  it  help  to  create?” 

Ask  the  children  to  read  the  poems  to  themselves,  then 
point  out  Carl  Sandburg’s  repetition  of  the  “1”  sound  in  the 
first  two  lines  of  the  poem,  and  his  use  of  alliteration  in  line 
5  ( Calls  and  cries),  line  7  ( Tears  and  trouble),  and  line  8 
(. Hunting  and  harbor) . 

Ask  a  volunteer  to  read  the  two  poems  “Lost”  and  “No¬ 
vember  Night”  orally. 
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Extending  Appreciation 

Review  with  the  children  the  ways  in  which  the  four  poets 
represented  in  this  section  have  used  rhythm,  imagery,  and 
compact  statement  of  ideas  to  present  their  thoughts  in 
poetic  form.  Ask:  “How  was  rhythm  important  in  ‘A  Chant 
Out  of  Doors’?  How  did  the  poet  use  contrast  in  rhythm  to 
help  convey  her  ideas  and  feelings?  Which  poet  used  meta¬ 
phor  and  simile  to  especially  good  advantage?  Which  poet, 
do  you  think,  most  skillfully  created  a  mood?’’ 

Suggest  that  the  children  reread  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson’s 
“The  Snowstorm’’  and  quickly  jot  down  all  the  ideas  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  rather  short  poem.  These  should  include  the 
description  of  the  falling  snow — it  begins  to  fall  dramatically, 
it  fills  the  air  and  seems  never  to  alight;  the  change  in  the 
landscape — the  hills,  the  river,  and  the  sky  are  hidden,  the 
farmhouse  can  be  seen  only  vaguely;  the  storm’s  effect  on 
people — travelers  are  forced  to  stop,  the  mail  is  not  de¬ 
livered,  people  are  unable  to  visit  friends  or  to  leave  their 
homes.  Point  out  that  the  poet  has  conveyed  many  ideas  in 
only  nine  lines  of  poetry. 

Suggest  that  interested  children  make  a  collection  of 
unrhymed  poems  which  they  think  are  particularly  good 
because  the  poets  used  rhythm  or  imagery  skillfully.  Give 
these  children  an  opportunity  from  time  to  time  to  share 
their  poems  with  the  group. 


Poems  Tell  Stories 


The  three  poems  which  follow  in  this  section  of  the  poetry  unit 
employ  many  of  the  techniques  used  in  shorter,  lyric  poetry.  However, 
each  of  them  also  tells  a  story. 


Get  Up  and  Bar  the  Door 

Have  the  group  turn  to  page  304  in  their  readers  and 
read  the  introduction  to  the  section  “Poems  Tell  Stories.’’ 
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Give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  discuss  briefly  the  story 
poems  they  have  read.  They  may  recall  “The  Walrus  and 
the  Carpenter”  and  “Abou  Ben  Adhem”  in  Wings  to  Adven¬ 
ture,  Revised. 

The  children  will  recall  from  the  introduction  on  page  304 
that  “Get  Up  and  Bar  the  Door”  is  a  ballad  and  that  ballads 
were  often  sung  years  before  they  were  written  down.  Write 
the  word  Martinmas  on  the  chalkboard  and  ask  the  children 
to  find  it  in  the  glossary.  Explain  that  the  puddings  which 
they  will  hear  about  in  the  poem  probably  contained  suet 
and  were  cooked  by  boiling.  Then  say:  “The  goodman  and 
the  good  wife  in  this  poem  had  an  argument  which  was 
settled  in  an  unusual  way.  Listen  to  their  story.” 

Read  the  entire  ballad  aloud  and  then  have  the  children 
open  their  books  to  read  it  silently.  Ask:  “What  was  the 
disagreement  between  the  goodman  and  the  good  wife?  Were 
you  surprised  by  the  ending  of  the  poem?  Why?  Why  did 
the  goodwife  allow  the  strangers  to  eat  the  pudding  she  had 
worked  hard  to  make?  What  kind  of  men  were  they?  Do 
you  think  the  goodman  shut  the  door?  Why  or  why  not?” 

Suggest  that  the  group  read  the  poem  in  parts  with  one 
child  as  narrator  and  other  children  reading  the  lines  of  each 
of  the  characters. 


The  Inchcape  Rock 

The  children  may  recall  from  their  discussion  of  the  poem 
“Bugle  Song”  that  Alfred  Tennyson  was  poet  laureate  of 
England  from  1850  until  1892.  Explain  that  the  poet  Robert 
Southey,  who  wrote  this  next  poem,  was  poet  laureate  just 
a  few  years  before  Tennyson,  from  1813  until  1843.  Write 
the  title  of  the  poem  “The  Inchcape  Rock”  on  the  chalk¬ 
board  as  well  as  the  name  Aberbrothok.  After  the  children 
have  found  the  latter  word  in  the  Reader  glossary,  say: 
“The  story  which  Robert  Southey  tells  in  his  poem  is  a  sea 
story — and  an  unhappy  one.  The  main  character  is  Sir 
Ralph,  a  sea  captain.  Listen  to  this  tale  of  his  adventure.” 

Read  the  poem  aloud  and  then  ask  the  children  to  read 
the  poem  silently  and  be  ready  to  tell  Sir  Ralph’s  story  in 
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their  own  words.  If  necessary,  use  questions  such  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  guide  the  discussion:  “What  was  the  purpose  of 
the  Inchcape  bell?  Who  had  put  it  on  the  buoy?  Why  did 
Sir  Ralph  cut  it  down?  What  happened  as  a  result?”  Con¬ 
tinue  by  asking:  “What  do  you  think  the  last  two  lines  of 
the  poem  mean?  What  is  a  ‘knell’?  Do  you  think  Sir  Ralph 
deserved  his  fate?  Why  or  why  not?” 

Have  a  volunteer  write  on  the  chalkboard  the  rhyme 
scheme  of  the  first  stanza  of  the  poem  (a  abb),  and  ask  the 
children  to  quickly  skim  the  remaining  stanzas  to  see  if  the 
scheme  is  used  consistently.  Point  out  the  poet’s  use  of  al¬ 
literation  in  line  two  {Ship,  still,  and  she)  and  in  line  five 
{Sign,  sound,  and  shock) .  Then  ask  the  children  to  find  addi¬ 
tional  examples  of  this  device  in  the  poem  (Lines  13,  19,  28, 
31,  38,  53,  and  55).  Point  out,  too,  the  definite  rhythm  of  the 
lines  which  helps  to  convey  the  feeling  of  a  ship  rocking  in 
the  waves. 

To  vary  the  oral  reading  of  this  long  poem,  suggest  that  a 
different  child  read  each  stanza;  or,  if  the  group  is  small, 
ask  each  child  to  read  two  stanzas. 


The  Fog 

If  any  of  the  children  have  been  in  a  thick  fog,  ask  them 
to  tell  how  it  looked  and  how  it  felt.  “How  did  lights  appear 
through  the  mist?  Could  you  recognize  people  or  landmarks 
which  were  usually  familiar?”  Continue  by  saying:  “In  the 
poem  ‘The  Fog’  the  poet  tells  about  being  lost  in  dense  fog. 
Listen  to  hear  how  help  came  to  him.” 

Read  the  poem  aloud  and  then  ask:  “When  do  you  think 
the  poet  realized  that  the  stranger  was  blind?  Why  would  the 
blind  man  be  able  to  find  his  way  in  the  fog  more  easily  than 
the  poet?”  Lead  the  children  to  see  that  the  poet  had  always 
depended  on  his  eyes  to  guide  him.  When  he  couldn’t  see, 
he  was  helpless.  On  the  other  hand  the  blind  man,  who  was 
always  without  eyesight,  had  learned  to  depend  on  other 
senses  to  guide  him.  “How  might  this  experience  help  the 
poet  to  understand  better  the  blind  man’s  problems?” 

Before  the  children  read  the  poem  aloud,  ask  a  volunteer 
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to  find  the  word  ken  in  the  dictionary.  Help  individuals  to 
convey  in  their  oral  reading  the  feeling  of  helplessness  and 
fear  which  the  poet  experienced  in  the  fog. 

Extending  Appreciation 

To  guide  the  children  in  thinking  about  the  three  story 
poems  in  this  section,  ask:  “Which  poem  did  you  like  best? 
Why?  Which  poem  do  you  think  told  the  most  interesting 
story?  Which  story  was  the  most  dramatic?  Did  any  of 
the  poems  amuse  you?  Which  one?” 

If  the  children  seemed  to  enjoy  “Get  Up  and  Bar  the 
Door,”  suggest  that  a  group  act  it  in  pantomime  as  another 
child  reads  it  aloud.  This  poem  might  also  be  read  chorally. 

If  possible,  make  available  other  story  poems  for  the 
children  to  read.  Possible  sources  are  the  section  “Story 
Time  Is  a  Special  Time”  in  Favorite  Poems  Old  and  New , 
by  Helen  Ferris;  the  section  “Stories  in  Verse”  in  One  Thou¬ 
sand  Poems  for  Children,  by  Elizabeth  Hough  Sechrist;  and 
the  section  “Stories  in  Verse”  in  Story  and  Verse  for  Children , 
by  Miriam  Blanton  Huber. 


Around  the  Year 


Th  is  group  of  poerris  conveys  not  only  the  unique  qualities  of  the 
four  seasons  but  also  the  significance  of  special  days  we  remember 
during  the  year. 


The  Months 

Read  aloud  to  the  children  the  paragraph  on  page  311 
which  introduces  the  section  “Around  the  Year,”  and  en¬ 
courage  them  to  enumerate  quickly  the  several  holidays  we 
celebrate.  Then  ask,  “How  would  you  describe  briefly,  in  a 
sentence  or  two,  each  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year?” 

After  the  children  have  responded,  say:  “The  first  poem 
of  this  section  gives  us  an  overview  of  the  entire  year.  Listen 
to  the  poet’s  description  of  each  month.” 
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Read  “The  Months”  aloud,  then  ask:  “Which  month  do 
you  think  the  poet  described  most  appropriately?  For 
which  ones  would  you  suggest  a  different  description?  Which 
months  appealed  to  the  poet  least?  Which  ones  did  she  seem 
to  find  most  attractive?  What  does  the  phrase  ‘Earth  must 
disrobe  her’  mean?”  (Her  really  means  herself.  In  October 
vegetation  begins  to  die.) 

Ask  the  children  to  turn  to  page  311  to  read  the  poem 
silently  and  to  note  the  seasons  which  the  artist  has  included 
in  the  collage-like  illustration. 


Skiing  Song 

If  the  children  live  in  an  area  which  affords  opportunities 
for  skiing,  ask:  “How  many  of  you  ski?  Have  you  visited 
a  ski  slope  with  a  friend  or  relative?  What  was  it  like?”  In 
the  ensuing  discussion  mention  the  vast  stretches  of  white, 
the  tree  limbs  laden  with  snow,  the  white  peaks  against  the 
sky,  the  biting  wind,  and  the  excitement  of  seeing  skiers 
flying  down  the  slopes.  Then  say,  “In  the  next  poem  the 
poet  describes  a  group  of  skiers.” 

Read  “Skiing  Song”  aloud,  emphasizing  the  regular  beat 
in  the  lines  of  the  first  stanza  and  the  differences  in  meter  in 
the  lines  of  the  second  stanza.  Then  ask:  “What  words  has 
the  poet  used  in  a  rather  unusual  way  to  paint  a  word  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  ski  area?  What  is  the  ‘distant  hum’  through  which 
silence  ‘beats’?  Can  silence  ‘beat’?  What  does  this  mean?” 

After  the  children  have  read  the  poem  silently,  ask  one  or 
two  children  to  read  it  orally. 


O  Captain !  My  Captain ! 

Write  the  name  Walt  Whitman  on  the  chalkboard  and  ask 
the  children  to  tell  what  they  know  about  this  famous  Ameri¬ 
can  poet.  In  the  discussion  bring  out  the  following  facts: 
Whitman,  who  was  born  in  1819,  wrote  mostly  about  America 
and  its  people.  He  was  a  volunteer  army  nurse  during  the 
War  between  the  States  and  he  wrote  several  poems  about 
the  war.  He  greatly  admired  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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Then  say:  “One  of  Whitman’s  best-known  poems  is 
‘O  Captain!  My  Captain!’  which  tells  about  the  poet’s 
sorrow  at  the  death  of  President  Lincoln.  Review  with  the 
children  the  circumstances  of  Lincoln’s  death,  coming  just 
after  the  end  of  the  War  between  the  States.  Continue  by  say¬ 
ing:  “In  his  poem  Whitman  speaks  of  the  United  States  as 
a  ship,  and  of  President  Lincoln  as  the  Captain  of  the  ship. 
Listen  to  his  description  of  Lincoln’s  death.’’ 

After  reading  the  poem  aloud,  ask:  “What  was  the  ‘fear¬ 
ful  trip’  which  the  ship  had  weathered?  What  was  the  prize 
which  the  Captain  had  sought  and  won?  Why  did  the  poet 
describe  the  ship  as  ‘grim  and  daring’?”  If  necessary,  re¬ 
view  with  the  children  the  reasons  for  and  the  outcome  of 
the  War  between  the  States.  Be  sure  they  realize  that  Lin¬ 
coln’s  greatest  concern  was  to  preserve  the  Union  and  that 
his  leadership  helped  to  accomplish  this  aim. 

Give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  read  the  poem  silently 
and  orally.  In  reading  the  poem  aloud,  suggest  that  three 
different  children  read  stanzas  one,  three,  and  five,  and  that 
the  whole  group  join  in  on  stanzas  two,  four,  and  six. 

Loveliest  of  Trees 

Tell  the  children  that  the  next  poet  has  chosen  to  celebrate 
a  beautiful  sight  that  one  can  see  for  only  a  few  weeks  in  the 
spring.  Write  the  title  “Loveliest  of  Trees”  on  the  chalkboard 
and  ask:  “What  trees  are  especially  beautiful  in  the  spring? 
Listen  to  hear  the  poet’s  description  of  the  one  which  he 
thinks  is  loveliest.” 

Be  sure  the  children  know  that  a  score  is  twenty  years, 
then  read  A.  E.  Housman’s  poem  to  them.  “How  do  you 
know  that  the  poet  greatly  appreciated  the  beauty  of  the 
blossoming  cherry  tree?  What  phrases  tell  you  that  the  tree 
was  filled  with  blossoms?  Twice  the  poet  used  the  word  hung 
to  describe  the  blossoms.  What  does  this  word  tell  you  about 
them?”  (They  were  very  thick.)  “Why  is  the  descriptive 
phrase  ‘hung  with  snow’  especially  appropriate?” 

Ask  the  children  to  read  the  poem  silently,  then  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  second  stanza.  “How  old  was  the  poet  when 
he  wrote  the  poem?  What  lines  tell  you?  How  many  years 
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did  he  think  he  would  live?  Would  he  always  enjoy  seeing 
the  cherry  in  spring?  How  do  you  know?” 

Ask  one  or  two  volunteers  to  read  the  poem  orally,  then 
suggest  that  its  rhyme  makes  it  an  easy  poem  to  memorize. 


Summer  Comes 

Recall  with  the  children  A.  E.  Housman’s  resolve  to  go 
about  the  woodland  in  the  spring  to  look  at  things  in  bloom. 
“In  this  next  poem  the  poet  seems  content  just  to  sit  and  en¬ 
joy  the  comforts  of  summer.  As  I  read  ‘Summer  Comes’  listen 
to  her  reasons  for  being  very  happy  to  welcome  this  warm 
season.” 

Read  the  poem  aloud,  and  then  ask:  “What  was  unusual 
about  the  winter  that  had  just  passed?  What  possible  reason 
does  the  poet  give  for  its  long  duration?  What  hardships 
had  the  winter  brought?  Why  would  the  poet  feel  that  she 
was  leaning  against  summer  as  she  sat  by  the  adobe  wall? 
How  could  summer  ‘pour  on  house  and  fields’?” 

Have  the  children  read  the  poem  to  themselves,  then  ask, 
“Have  you  ever  had  an  experience  similar  to  the  poet’s?” 
The  children  might  mention  the  “summer”  they  have  felt  in 
a  sun-exposed  cement  walk  or  in  a  patch  of  sun-warmed 
spring  grass.  Then,  ask  a  volunteer  to  read  the  poem  aloud. 


The  Flag  Goes  By 

Tell  the  children  that  the  next  poem  is  about  a  parade, 
particularly  about  the  American  flag  which  leads  the  parade. 
Ask:  “What  holiday  might  this  poem  be  celebrating?  Why 
is  a  country’s  flag  usually  carried  at  the  head  of  a  parade? 
Listen  to  the  poet  ’s  thoughts  as  he  watches  a  parade  and  ob¬ 
serves  the  flag  passing  by.” 

After  reading  the  poem  aloud,  ask:  “Why  did  the  poet 
think  of  battles  as  he  watched  the  flag?  What  other  thoughts 
did  it  bring  to  his  mind?  How  do  you  think  he  was  feeling 
about  his  country  as  he  watched  the  parade?” 

After  the  children  have  read  the  poem  silently,  clarify  the 
meanings  of  the  phrases  “ruffle  of  drums,”  “steel-tipped, 
ordered  lines,”  “strong  land’s  swift  increase,”  and  “equal 
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justice,  right  and  law.”  In  connection  with  the  last  phrase, 
ask:  “What  privileges  do  you  enjoy  because  we  have  ‘equal 
justice,  right  and  law’?” 

Before  the  children  read  the  poem  aloud,  point  out  the 
regular  beat  in  the  lines  which  helps  to  give  the  feeling  of 
soldiers  marching  in  a  parade.  Suggest  that  the  children 
remember  this  in  their  oral  reading. 


An  Indian  Summer  Day 
on  the  Prairie 

Recall  with  the  children  the  poem  “Summer  Comes”  and 
the  poet’s  welcome  of  the  warmth  of  the  sun  after  a  long,  hard 
winter.  The  group  may  recall  the  phrases  “Pouring  on  house 
and  fields, /Filling  this  wall  with  warmth.”  Then  say  that 
the  poet  Vachel  Lindsay  has  written  a  poem  describing  the 
sun  later  in  the  summer  when  it  is  very  bright  and  warm. 
“He  speaks  about  the  sun  at  four  times  during  the  day  and 
at  each  time  he  describes  it  by  comparing  it  to  something 
else.  Listen  to  his  unusual  descriptions  as  I  read  the  poem.” 

In  reading  the  poem  aloud,  be  sure  to  include  the  italic 
subtitles  so  that  the  group  will  appreciate  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  the  metaphors.  Then  let  the  children  share  their 
reactions  to  the  four  descriptions.  Recall  with  them  the 
definition  of  metaphor  and  ask,  “In  what  way  is  the  rising 
sun  like  an  Indian  girl?”  A  possible  answer  might  be  that 
they  are  both  young. 

Suggest  that  the  children  read  the  poem  to  themselves 
and  be  ready  to  discuss  the  appropriateness  of  the  remaining 
metaphors,  as  suggested  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Then 
ask:  “From  what  folklore  did  the  poet  draw  his  figures 
of  speech?  Can  you  think  of  other  ways  to  describe  the  sun 
during  various  stages  from  sunrise  to  sunset?” 


The  Mist  and  All 


This  short  poem  which  conveys  well  the  mood  of  a  gray 
autumn  day  and  the  comforts  of  a  cozy  fire  will  need  little 
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introduction  and  little  discussion.  Before  reading  the  poem 
aloud,  explain  that  it  ushers  in  a  new  season  in  the  section 
“Around  the  Year.”  Say,  “The  poet  mentions  the  season 
in  the  first  line  of  the  poem,  and  then  describes  what  she 
likes  about  it.” 

Read  the  poem  aloud  and  give  the  children  an  opportunity 
to  share  briefly  their  reactions  to  the  poet’s  thoughts  and  to 
the  season  she  describes.  Ask:  “How  does  a  gray  November 
day  make  you  feel?  What  do  you  do  on  week  ends  and  after 
school  on  such  days?” 

Have  the  children  turn  to  page  318  to  read  the  poem 
silently  and  to  enjoy  the  illustration  which  depicts  the  rain 
and  the  “bare,  dead  boughs.”  Then  let  one  or  two  volunteers 
read  the  poem  aloud. 


The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 

Write  the  title  of  this  poem  on  the  chalkboard  and  en¬ 
courage  the  children  to  review  briefly  the  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  the  Pilgrims’  journey  to  the  New  World.  Ask: 
“What  was  the  Pilgrims’  major  reason  for  leaving  their 
homeland?  Listen  to  the  poet’s  description  of  these  people 
and  their  arrival  in  the  New  World.” 

Ask  the  children  to  open  their  books  and  follow  as  you 
read  the  poem  aloud.  Then  suggest  that  they  read  it  silently 
to  decide  which  lines  convey  the  poet’s  most  important 
message  about  the  Pilgrims.  After  the  children  have  read 
the  poem  silently,  ask:  “According  to  the  poet,  why  did 
the  Pilgrims  come  to  New  England?  What  lines  suggest 
quite  different  reasons  for  coming  to  the  New  World? 
What  kind  of  land  and  climate  greeted  the  Pilgrims?  What 
lines  and  phrases  describe  the  members  of  the  Pilgrim  band?” 

Then  say:  “This  poem  could  have  appeared  in  another 
section  of  the  poetry  unit.  Which  one?”  (“Poems  Tell 
Stories.”)  “Why  is  it  also  appropriate  in  a  group  of  poems 
about  holidays  and  seasons  of  the  year?”  Some  children  will 
be  eager  to  read  this  well-known  poem  aloud.  Suggest  also 
that  the  children  work  out  a  choral  arrangement  for  it,  and 
give  them  the  guidance  necessary  for  this  activity. 
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Song  of  the  Camels 

Before  reading  this  poem  aloud,  say:  “The  last  poem  in 
the  poetry  unit  tells  about  one  of  the  last  holidays  of  the 
year.  It  was  written  as  if  camels  were  talking.  Listen  to 
their  description  of  an  unusual  journey  they  made.” 

Read  the  poem  aloud,  then  ask:  “From  what  kind  of  land 
had  the  camels  come?  Which  lines  describe  it?  Why  would 
the  camels  use  the  word  ‘fixed’  to  describe  the  towns  toward 
which  they  were  traveling?” 

Continue  by  asking:  “Who  were  the  kings  riding  on  the 
backs  of  the  camels?  What  other  phrases  were  clues  to  the 
important  journey  the  camels  took?  What  do  the  last  two 
lines  tell  you  about  the  child  whom  the  kings  sought?” 

Give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  read  the  poem  si¬ 
lently,  then  ask  one  or  two  volunteers  to  read  it  orally. 

Extending  Appreciation 

Review  with  the  children  the  seasons  and  the  holidays 
represented  by  the  ten  poems  in  this  section  of  the  poetry 
unit.  “Which  poet  do  you  think  painted  the  most  effective 
word  picture  of  a  season?  What  special  quality  of  that 
season  did  he  capture  in  his  poem?  Which  poem  caused  you 
to  think  quite  seriously  about  the  reasons  for  celebrating  a 
holiday?  Of  the  ten  poems,  which  was  your  favorite?  Why?” 

Most  poetry  anthologies  for  children  include  many  good 
poems  about  the  seasons  of  the  year  and  the  holidays  cele¬ 
brated  round  the  calendar.  Secure  several  of  these  an¬ 
thologies  if  possible,  and  help  the  children  plan  a  program 
in  which  they  read  poems  about  the  holidays  and  the  seasons. 
Suggest  that  they  include  illustrations  of  the  poems,  their 
own  or  appropriate  pictures  from  books  and  magazines. 
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Unit  VI  •  The  Long  Story 

Introducing  the  Unit 

This  last  unit  of  On  Story  Wings  consists  of  one  long  story 
rather  than  several  shorter  selections.  “King  Arthur  and 
His  Knights,”  adapted  from  Sir  Thomas  Malory’s  great 
legend  Le  Morte  Darthur ,  appears  here.  Henry  Pitz’s  colorful 
and  detailed  illustrations  for  The  Long  Story  help  to  convey 
the  flavor  and  mood  of  medieval  England  and  of  King 
Arthur’s  court  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 

The  cycle,  divided  into  four  chapters,  begins  with  the 
birth  of  Arthur  and  ends  with  his  death  at  the  hands  of  his 
nephew  Sir  Mordred.  The  adaptation  faithfully  retains 
Malory’s  style  and  includes  several  of  the  episodes  which 
appear  in  Le  Morte  Darthur.  The  legendary  tales  about  the 
sword  in  the  stone,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  the  Round  Table, 
and  the  tragic  battle  between  Mordred  and  Arthur  are  retold 
in  The  Long  Story. 

The  exercises  which  follow  “King  Arthur  and  His  Knights” 
are  designed  to  help  the  children  understand  and  appreciate 
the  style  of  the  retelling.  The  children  are  encouraged  also  to 
think  about  the  England  of  long  ago  and  to  read  further 
about  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  and  other  heroes  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  great  romances  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  materials  listed  below  are  closely  related  to  The  Long 
Story.  As  many  of  the  materials  as  possible  should  be  made 
available  for  use  by  the  children  as  they  are  reading  the 
selection. 

Books 

The  Story  of  Roland,  by  James  Baldwin. 

An  adaptation  of  the  songs  and  legends  about  Charlemagne  and 
Roland. 

The  Boy's  King  Arthur,  edited  by  Sidney  Lanier. 

A  modern  and  highly  readable  version  of  Malory’s  Le  Morte 
Darthur. 

Morte  d’ Arthur,  by  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  edited  by  C.  R. 
Sanders  and  C.  E.  Ward. 

Malory’s  great  romance  cycle  about  the  legendary  King  Arthur. 
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The  Lady  of  the  Linden  Tree ,  by  Barbara  Leonie  Picard. 

A  collection  of  fairy  tales  about  brave  and  bold  knights. 

The  Story  of  the  Champions  of  the  Round  Table ,  by  Howard 
Pyle. 

Beautifully  written  stories  about  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table 
including  Sir  Launcelot,  Sir  Tristram,  and  Sir  Percival. 

The  Story  of  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights ,  by  Howard  Pyle. 
A  children’s  version  of  the  Arthurian  legend. 

Farmer  Giles  of  Ham ,  by  J.  R.  R.  Tolkien. 

A  fantasy-history  of  pre- Arthurian  England  in  which  Farmer 
Giles  outwits  a  giant  and  a  dragon. 

Knight  of  the  Middle  Ages ,  by  Dorothy  Welker. 

Excellent  illustrations  accompany  this  story  of  a  young  boy  in 
training  for  knighthood. 

Audio-Visual  Materials 

Filmstrips 

King  Arthur  (EBF) 

The  story  of  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  in  world  literature,  in  an 
authentic  retelling. 

King  Arthur  (Eyegate) 

Richly  colored  glimpses  of  King  Arthur’s  court  to  accompany 
and  supplement  a  reading  of  his  adventures. 

Knights  of  the  Round  Table  (Pictorial) 

Transported  into  the  realm  of  King  Arthur,  the  viewer  witnesses 
exciting  scenes  of  medieval  adventure. 

When  Knights  Were  Bold  (MH) 

A  documentary  on  castle  life  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Reference  Materials 

Books  and  pictures  about  medieval  life  and  an  elementary- 
school  dictionary. 
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King  Arthur  and  His  Knights 

As  legend  has  it,  Arthur’s  rise  to  the  throne  of  England  came  at  a 
time  when  lawlessness  prevailed  throughout  the  land.  He  became 
king  because  of  the  wise  counsel  of  the  magician  Merlin  to  Arthur’s 
father,  Uther  Pendragon.  On  the  throne,  Arthur  behaved  wisely  and 
well,  but  he  always  kept  Merlin  beside  him  to  buttress  his  own  judg¬ 
ment.  After  a  time  he  acquired  the  magic  sword  Excalibur  and 
married  Lady  Guinevere  who  became  his  queen. 

King  Arthur’s  fame  spread  throughout  all  the  land,  and  many  brave 
knights  begged  leave  to  become  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  As  the 
years  went  by,  the  king  acquired  the  gentlest  and  bravest  company 
of  knights  ever  seen  on  this  earth.  The  most  famous  of  the  gallant 
men  to  serve  Arthur  was  Sir  Launcelot,  who  learned  all  that  was  best 
in  knighthood  in  the  magic  realm  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Now  it  happened  when  Arthur  was  away  fighting  in  a  war,  that 
the  traitorous  knight,  Sir  Mordred,  declared  Arthur  dead  and  himself 
king.  Arthur  returned  to  England  to  find  his  kingdom  divided  in  its 
loyalties — the  knights  rallied  around  their  king,  but  the  commoners 
and  nobles  favored  Mordred.  Never  was  there  a  more  sorrowful 
and  senseless  battle  in  any  land  than  the  one  which  then  began.  And, 
at  the  end,  all  the  noble  knights  were  laid  to  the  cold  earth.  Arthur 
killed  Mordred,  but  received  a  fatal  wound  in  return.  The  dying  king 
was  taken  to  a  hermitage  by  shrouded  ladies.  There  the  lone  remain¬ 
ing  knight.  Sir  Bedivere,  discovered  Arthur  and  devoted  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  life  to  praying  for  the  king’s  soul. 

New  Words 

Uther  Pendragon*,  Merlin*,  postern*,  Ector*,  Uljius*,  realm, 
dukedom*,  reigned,  jousting*,  coronation*,  Camelot*,  pled, 
staunchly*,  Pellinore*,  quoth,  samite*,  Excalibur*,  Guinevere*, 
Leodegrance* ,  prowess*,  Pentecost*,  Launcelot*,  intention, 
Foliot*,  beseiging,  palfrey*,  ordained*,  swoon*,  nunnery,  do¬ 
main,  Pellias*,  chivalry*,  Galahad*,  haughty*,  raiment*,  wim¬ 
ple*,  dubbing,  nobility,  abbey*,  Christendom* ,  Mordred*, 
treachery,  Salisbury*,  Gawain*,  Lucan*,  Bedivere*,  heath, 
Avalon*,  hermitage 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Before  introducing  The  Long  Story,  display  on  the  library 
table  several  versions  of  the  Arthurian  legend.  Include  also 
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Discussing 
the  basis 
for  the  legend 


Presenting 
the  new  words 


various  books  and  illustrations  which  present  information 
about  medieval  life,  particularly  knighthood  and  the  castle 
life  of  the  nobility.  Direct  the  group’s  attention  to  the  last 
selection  in  the  book,  a  long  story  entitled  “King  Arthur  and 
His  Knights.”  Encourage  the  children  to  tell  what  they  know 
about  this  legendary  hero  and  the  knights  who  served  him. 
Some  members  of  the  group  may  recall  the  idealism  and  chiv¬ 
alrous  conduct  which  were  characteristic  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table. 

Continue  by  asking,  “How  was  life  in  King  Arthur’s  court 
different  from  life  in  the  modern  world?”  In  the  ensuing  dis¬ 
cussion  point  out  that  the  story  setting  is  England  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  period  of  about  one  thousand 
years  between  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury  and  the  rise  of  modern  society  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Encourage  a  discussion  of  the  castles,  the  lords  and  ladies,  and 
the  knights,  which  were  all  aspects  of  life  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Discuss  also  the  meaning  of  the  word  chivalry. 

Help  the  children  to  understand  that  land  in  medieval 
England  was  divided  into  many  lordships,  all  battling  for 
more  land  and  greater  power.  Explain  that  a  real  British 
chieftain  named  Arthur  lived  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century.  He 
fought  several  successful  battles  against  invading  enemies, 
but  he  was  finally  defeated  by  his  nephew  Mordred  and  died 
in  battle.  From  these  few  facts  grew  a  popular  folk  legend 
that  became  known  far  beyond  the  borders  of  England,  and 
that  eventually  developed  into  one  of  the  world’s  great 
romances. 

Write  on  the  chalkboard  the  following  names  of  story 
characters  and  help  the  children  as  necessary  with  their 
pronunciations:  Uther  Pendragon,  Merlin ,  Arthur,  Guinevere, 
Sir  Ector,  Sir  Kay,  Sir  Pellinore,  Sir  Launcelot,  King  Ban, 
Sir  Pellias,  Sir  Mordred,  Sir  Lucan,  King  Leodegrance,  and 
Sir  Bedivere. 


Note.  The  number  of  new  words  in  The  Long  Story  is  necessarily  greater 
than  in  preceding  selections  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  teacher  will  devote 
some  time  to  their  introduction.  The  ability  and  background  of  the  group 
should  determine  the  extent  of  this  activity.  The  children  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  use  the  glossary  and  the  dictionary  to  determine  the  pronun¬ 
ciations  and  to  clarify  the  meanings  of  unfamiliar  words. 
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Then  ask  the  children  to  find  The  Long  Story  in  the  Con¬ 
tents  to  note  that  it  is  adapted  from  Le  Morte  Darthur,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Malory,  and  that  it  consists  of  four  chapters.  Say: 
“As  you  read  the  dramatic  events,  keep  in  mind  four  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  suggested  by  the  four  chapter  titles:  How  did 
Arthur  become  king?  What  was  life  like  for  the  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table?  Why  was  Sir  Launcelot  called  ‘the  Knight 
of  the  Lake’?  What  is  the  story  of  Arthur’s  death?” 

Discussion  of  the  Story 

Begin  a  discussion  of  the  story  by  asking:  “What  events  in 
the  legend  of  King  Arthur  did  you  find  most  exciting  and  in¬ 
teresting?  Which  chapter  was  your  favorite?  Why?”  En¬ 
courage  the  children  to  share  their  reactions  to  the  story 
events  and  characters  and  to  answer  in  a  general  way  the  four 
questions  which  were  suggested  prior  to  independent  reading. 
In  discussing  the  last  chapter  of  the  story,  help  the  children 
to  appreciate  the  irony  of  the  accident  which  caused  the 
tragic  battle  at  Salisbury  and  the  death  of  Arthur. 

The  last  three  questions  in  the  first  paragraph  of  “Let’s 
Think  About  It”  focus  attention  on  the  element  of  magic  in 
the  Arthurian  legend.  As  the  exercise  suggests,  have  the  chil¬ 
dren  cite  those  incidents  which  could  and  could  not  have  hap¬ 
pened.  Then  point  out  that  many  events  are  included  in  the 
story  of  Arthur  and  his  knights,  and  that  frequently  magic 
and  supernatural  powers  play  an  important  part  in  the  un¬ 
folding  of  the  events  and  the  development  of  the  plot. 

The  second  and  third  paragraphs  of  “Let’s  Think  About 
It”  lead  the  group  to  think  further  about  the  ideals  of  chivalry 
which  were  held  by  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  Ask 
whether  chivalrous  behavior  exists  in  today’s  world  and,  if  so, 
how  it  is  demonstrated.  Help  the  group  to  understand  the 
importance  of  courtesy  and  consideration  for  others. 

“Reading  Between  the  Lines”  requires  the  children  to 
draw  inferences  from  the  story.  Additional  facts  about 
medieval  England  which  can  be  inferred  from  the  story  are: 

The  people  believed  in  the  power  of  magic. 

A  girl  given  in  marriage  brought  gifts  from  her 
parents. 

Knights  fought  with  swords  and  spears. 
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"Understanding 
the  Author's  Style” 


“Exploring  Beyond 
the  Story” 


The  common  people  were  easily  swayed  by  their 
leaders. 

The  people  observed  Christmas  and  the  New  Year. 

Call  the  group’s  attention  to  the  colorful  illustrations  for 
The  Long  Story  and  ask,  “What  did  you  learn  from  the  pic¬ 
tures  about  life  in  the  England  of  long  ago?’’  Encourage  the 
children  to  note  the  many  picture  details  which  are  clues  to 
the  habits  and  customs  of  the  day. 

Then  ask:  “What  would  you  like  about  life  in  the  Middle 
Ages?  What  might  you  find  difficult?  What  dangers  might 
you  encounter?  Would  you  rather  live  today  than  then? 
Why  or  why  not?  How  might  a  knight  with  Launcelot’s  edu¬ 
cation  fare  in  our  society?  What  aspects  of  his  training  for 
knighthood  would  be  useless  today?” 

Following  the  oral  reading  suggested  in  “Understanding 
the  Author’s  Style,”  discuss  with  the  children  the  meanings 
of  any  unfamiliar  words.  These  may  include  words  which  are 
not  commonly  used  today,  such  as  damsel,  raiment,  postern, 
palfrey,  samite,  and  wimple. 

Help  the  children  to  see  that  the  language  in  “King 
Arthur  and  His  Knights”  differs  from  our  language  of  today 
not  only  in  choice  of  words,  but  also  in  the  expressions  used 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  words  in  sentences.  Point  out 
“upon  pain  of  death”  as  an  example  of  an  expression  seldom 
used  today.  Continue  by  saying  that  “He  shall  be  to  me  as  a 
dear  son,”  Sir  Ector’s  statement  at  receiving  the  baby  Arthur, 
is  an  example  of  word  arrangement  quite  different  from  our 
way  of  speaking.  Then  suggest  that  the  children  skim  the 
story  for  additional  examples  of  language  usage  which  differs 
from  the  speech  of  today.  Lead  them  to  see  that  the  dignified, 
formal  language  of  the  legend  helps  to  convey  a  sense  of  the 
great  events  that  took  place. 

Before  asking  the  children  to  find  the  information  sug¬ 
gested  in  “Exploring  Beyond  the  Story,”  ask,  “How  would 
you  describe  the  knights  you  read  about  in  the  Reader  story?” 
As  the  children  mention  characteristics,  write  them  on  the 
chalkboard.  Their  lists  might  be  similar  to  the  following:  Sir 
Pellinore — strong,  bold;  Sir  Griflet — plucky,  devoted;  Sir 
Launcelot — handsome,  skillful,  chivalrous,  noble;  Sir  Mordred 
—deceitful,  disloyal;  and  Sir  Bedivere — loyal,  devoted. 
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Ask  the  children  to  describe  also  other  important  charac¬ 
ters  in  The  Long  Story:  Arthur,  Merlin,  Guinevere.  Men¬ 
tion  that  several  modern  authors  have  written  stories  based 
on  the  characters  and  events  in  Malory’s  Le  Morte  Darthur 
and  encourage  the  children  to  read  versions  such  as  The  Boy's 
King  Arthur,  by  Sidney  Lanier;  and  The  Story  of  the  Cham¬ 
pions  of  the  Round  Table,  by  Howard  Pyle. 


Application  of  Reading  Skills 

Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

To  give  practice  in  remembering  story  details  and  to 
evaluate  the  children’s  comprehension  of  story  events,  write 
on  the  chalkboard  the  following  questions: 

What  role  did  Merlin  play  in  Arthur's  early  life?  (2) 

Why  did  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  summon  the  nobles?  (3) 
What  determined  who  was  rightful  king  of  England?  (4) 

What  important  events  preceded  the  birth  of  Arthur?  (1) 

Why  did  Arthur  want  Excalibur  returned  to  the  lake?  (8) 

How  did  the  Round  Table  prove  important  to  Arthur?  (5) 

What  training  did  Launcelot  get  which  the  other  knights 
didn't  receive?  (6) 

Why  was  Mordred  able  to  deceive  Arthur?  (7) 

Explain  to  the  children  that  they  are  to  answer  these 
questions  in  complete  sentences;  however  the  questions 
should  first  be  arranged  in  an  order  consistent  with  the  se¬ 
quence  of  story  events.  Help  the  children  to  number  the  ques¬ 
tions  as  indicated  in  the  parentheses,  then  provide  time  for 
individuals  to  prepare  their  answers.  In  discussing  the  ques¬ 
tions  later,  encourage  the  children  to  compare  their  answers 
and  to  support  them  with  facts  from  the  story. 

Word-Study  Skills 

To  give  children  additional  practice  with  the  new  words 
from  the  story,  use  the  following  exercise.  The  children  are  to 
place  each  of  the  fifteen  words  in  the  correct  category  found 
at  the  top  of  page  186.  Encourage  them  to  find  any  words 
which  are  still  unfamiliar  in  the  dictionary  or  Reader  glossary. 


abbey 

damsel 

nunnery 

raiment 

steward 

chieftain 

hermitage 

pavilion 

samite 

wimple 

chivalry 

courtesy 

prowess 

squire 

zeal 

Recalling  and 
organizing 
story  facts 


Using  the  story 
vocabulary 
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Medieval 

Buildings 

Medieval 

Clothing 

Medieval 

People 

Knightly 

Qualities 

abbey 

raiment 

chieftain 

chivalry 

hermitage 

samite' 

damsel 

courtesy 

nunnery 

pavilion 

wimple 

squire 

steward 

prowess 

zeal 

Ask  the  children  to  choose  one  of  the  four  categories  as  a 
subject  for  further  research.  Help  them  to  identify  the  sub- 
topics  in  their  chosen  category  and  to  think  about  possible 
sources  of  information.  Later,  give  the  children  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  share  their  research  findings  with  the  group. 


Dramatizing  part 
of  the  story 


Reading  other 
adaptations 


Visiting 
a  museum 


Learning  more 
about  the 
Middle  Ages 


Viewing 

filmstrips 


Suggestions  for  Further  Activities 

Suggest  that  interested  children  write  their  own  script 
for  a  dramatization  of  an  adventure  of  one  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table.  They  might  build  a  backdrop  and  make 
costumes,  then  present  their  play  to  the  class,  to  other  sixth 
grades,  or  to  their  parents. 

Encourage  those  individuals  who  enjoyed  reading  this 
adaptation  of  “King  Arthur  and  His  Knights”  to  read  other 
versions.  Popular  and  appropriate  ones  are  mentioned 
on  pages  179  and  180  of  this  manual.  Superior  readers  would 
enjoy  and  appreciate  sections  from  Tennyson’s  “The  Idylls  of 
the  King.” 

Museums  often  contain  galleries  of  medieval  art  and 
armor.  If  the  group  is  interested  in  planning  a  trip  to  a 
nearby  exhibit,  arrange  to  have  them  make  a  visit  and  to 
report  to  the  class  on  what  they  see. 

Suggest  that  interested  individuals  learn  more  about  the 
Middle  Ages.  A  library  committee  might  locate  books  and 
articles  about  medieval  life  and  make  them  available  in  the 
room.  Encourage  research  projects  on  subjects  such  as 
castle  life,  the  feudal  system,  education  for  knighthood,  and 
monastery  life. 

There  are  many  fine  filmstrips  which  children  interested 
in  the  Arthurian  legend  will  enjoy.  Among  them  are  When 
Knights  Were  Bold  (MH),  43  fr,  color;  King  Arthur  (EBF), 
50  fr,  color;  King  Arthur  (Eyegate),  80  fr,  color;  and  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table  (Pictorial),  47  fr,  color. 
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IV 


Vocabulary  for 
On  Story  Wings 


The  following  list  includes  all  the  new  words  from  each  prose  selection  in  On  Story  Wings. 
The  number  at  the  left  of  a  word  indicates  the  page  on  which  the  word  first  appears.  An 
asterisk  marks  each  word  which  is  included  in  the  Reader  glossary.  A  black  line  follows  the 
last  new  word  in  each  selection. 


Unit  I 

crevices 

Colo. 

52  Virginia 

14  Demo* 

22  budge 

42  attitude 

frantic 

recruits 

23  concentrated 

preparations 

nightmare 

Quebec* 

miraculously 

askew* 

Montcalm* 

voyageurs* 

45  inscription 

53  mild 

welts 

24  pursued 

Cincinnati 

reproof 

calloused* 

25  arbor 

Pittsburgh 

groggily 

15  Philippe  d’Argons* 

latch 

Columbine* 

54  Wellsburg 

coureur  de  bois* 

26  nightgown 

article 

proprietor 

eventually 

Mademoiselle* 

tack 

55  additional 

16  Grandpere  Bonheur* 

27  fortress 

46  medium-sized 

warehouse 

superstructure* 

56  Serilda  Shaw 

Associates 

28  Pennsylvania 

aft* 

jutted 

prosperous 

Hamilton 

hogsheads* 

57  Tib 

organization 

Allegheny* 

tobacco 

abutments* 

Bigot* 

Gettysburg 

mattress 

entreating 

administrator* 

lavender-flowered 

47  Tennessee 

58  surcingle* 

accomplice* 

30  unfurling* 

belching 

59  running  gear 

Cadet* 

survived 

rival 

brindle* 

proof 

31  Doane 

relishes 

60  doubletree* 

18  Hollanders 

33  Arthur 

vibration* 

top  chords* 

bateaux* 

curtsy 

48  sultry 

rods* 

shuttered 

34  Craik 

Marietta* 

falsework* 

19  ventilating* 

35  county 

Riordan* 

61  pendulum* 

20  tomb 

37  venison 

pistons 

62  singletree* 

groped 

sash 

walking  beam* 

clevis* 

bar 

38  pods 

flailing* 

65  Thompson 

musky 

40  Devore’s* 

49  explosions 

addressed 

21  congratulating 

Doctr. 

50  Shawnee 

impressively 

suffocatingly 

Monongahela* 

roan 

66  rendered 

wedging 

bated 

51  cinch* 

Livingston 
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extend 

67  banisters 
temporary 
primped 
bureau 
challis* 
pantalets* 
gaiters* 
stylish 

linsey-woolsey* 

balks 

68  preacher 
squirmed 


70  popular 
Montana 

71  throve 
majority* 

72  Chisum* 
corkscrew-horned 
indefinably* 
soothing 

73  effective 
rotation* 
wrangler 
remuda* 
selected 
graduates* 
psychology* 

74  dale 
intervals* 
segment 
vigilant* 
sector 
logy* 

obstinately* 

accustomed 

unison 

delivered 

75  reconnoiter* 

76  lushness 
Arkansas 
Ike  Pryor 
calculated 

78  quirts* 
slickers 

79  encountering 
welfare 
rotate 
irritation 
triangularly* 


80  drunk 
preference 
detect 
supreme 
confined 

81  century 
peculiarities 
diagram 
label 

informative 


Unit  II 

84  dinosaurs* 
Edwards 
Mojave* 
glistened 
prehistoric 
Joshua 
greenish 
tinge 

85  arid 
technicians* 
monotony* 
Panamints 

86  salt-encrusted 
vegetation 
borax* 

oasis 

87  Hopi* 
dune 

88  geologist* 
summoned 
eroded* 

89  geologic* 
Coachella* 
citrus* 
averaged 

90  characteristic 
construct 
formation 


92  cathedral 
Pisa* 
sermon 
chandelier 
Galileo  Galilei* 

93  pulse 
geometry* 
mathematics 
physics* 


Florence 

behavior 

essay* 

conclusions* 

ratio* 

evidence 

resistance* 

94  simultaneously* 
Padua* 
rumors 

lenses 

secrecy 

device 

Venice 

portly 

Orion* 

Venus 

phases* 

disproof 

revolves 

95  doctrines* 

96  Copernicus* 
published 
Copernican 
heresy* 
swearing 
scored* 
achievements 
devised 
mathematical 
formulas* 
amateur* 
deductions* 
manuscripts 

97  combines 
experimentation 
logic* 

apply 

Leonardo  da  Vinci 

Michelangelo 

Raphael 

Vesalius 

Gilbert 

Vasco  da  Gama 

Cabot 

organize 

98  Robinson 

99  notches 
wick 

100  Baron* 

Catskill* 


inspired 

trenches 

102  mushroomed* 
leashed 
tethers* 

j  uncos* 

chickadees* 

nuthatches* 

103  cascades* 
fearsome 
Gribley* 

104  boundary 
folly 

subscriptions 

105  departure 
Delhi* 

107  Delaware 

110  ancestral* 
absorbing 

111  obtain 
reactions 
introductory 
adults 


115  warblers* 
Manhattan 
financial* 
peregrine* 
pursuit 

116  St.  Regis* 
crannies* 
Gothic 
pinnacle* 
Chrysler 
ideal 
harry* 

domesticated 

Egyptians 

vendors* 

civilized 

whippoorwill 

deposits 

117  chittering 
surpass 
tropics 

118  pedestrians 
Michigan 
Wrigley 
badger 

neighborhood 

solitary 

Smithsonian 
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murderous 
119  Peattie 


120  bathysphere* 
grottoes* 
fantastic 

121  Beebe* 

Bermuda 

quartz* 

122  marine 
dredges 
bluish 
gristle* 
protruding 
sprouting 
barbed 

123  chemical* 
substances 
luciferin* 
luciferase* 
transparent 
ferocious 
facets* 

124  suspended 
luminosity* 

125  mnemiopsis* 
hue 

iridescent* 

126  bloated 
luminous 
Auguste  Piccard* 
Mediterranean 
gondola 
blimplike 
bathyscaphe* 
lucite* 
exterior 
illuminate 
harpoon-shooting 
vehicles 
principles 

127  historic 


128  Waptonk* 

129  quavering 

130  goslings* 
security 
hostile 
Dunkle’s 
graylag* 
amid 
musket 


konk-konking 

resentment* 

domestic* 

131  hugging 

132  gabbling 
sleet 
irregular 
clamorous 
clamor 
precision* 

133  intense* 

134  unimpressed 
strove 
jabbered 

135  flurry 

136  acquaintance 
jubilate* 

137  autobiographical 
convey 


Unit  III 

142  Herbert 
Donny 
pals 
Yadon* 
Bateman 
percentage 
decimals 

143  acknowledge* 

144  Horace 
newfangled* 
jukebox 
gadgets 
typewriter 

146  portable 
transistors* 
magnetic 
reddish 

147  Brazil 
exports 

150  geography 
gloated 
blank 
glum 

151  junior 

153  fuse 


154  fortnights 
incessant* 
Cornelia 


155  hominy* 
bumpety 
meshes 

156  aroma 

157  mackerel 

158  partridge* 
entangled 
giddap 

160  splice* 
draped 

161  relate 
origin 

introductions 

classifying 

location 

specialist 


164  Labadie* 
loup-garou* 
demon 

165  Drouillard* 
scrawny 
broach* 
scythe 

167  retorted 

168  Villeneuve* 

169  au  revoir* 

170  foreboding 
Dupuis* 

Delphine  Langlois 

171  shod 
Brisson* 

173  pullets 
transaction* 

174  trigger 


176  Bellini* 
tending 
subway 
craning 

177  germs 
kleenex 

178  resigned* 
scrounging* 

180  scuffling 

181  liverwurst* 
logical 
tuffets* 

182  sympathetically 

183  New  Canaan* 

184  concluded 
forlornly 


186  Harry 
garbage 

187  leery* 
burble* 
stuttered 

189  fantasy 


190  energetic 
diligent* 
Mendi* 
Dismael-bek* 
Caliph  Omar* 
comparatively* 

191  scroll 
Rhadan* 
thrice-charmed 

193  Sesame* 
contrivances* 
numerals 

194  Mecca* 
scurried 

195  invitation 
thigh* 

196  consecutive* 
Cashped* 
parchment 

197  outcroppings 
metallic 

198  continuous 
Sitmud* 
Jasphah* 

200  chomping 
consult 
borne 

202  riot 
ranks 

203  relented* 
mob 
response 

204  embraced 
reflectively* 

205  mixture 
dashboard 


206  Sawyer 
Finn 

congregation* 

207  adventuresome 
Twain 
orphan 

St.  Petersburg 
harum-scarum* 
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ruination 

226  essential 

208  core 

227  clanking 

dubiously* 

seeped 

210  seldom 

threshold 

adored 

228  Kees* 

211  prim 

devastation* 

slathers* 

229  paraffin* 

engaged 

230  abruptly 

212  Amy  Lawrence 

curtly 

pettishly* 

distress 

morosely* 

appreciatively 

maw 

functioning 

213  fitten 

innumerable 

214  unpopulated 

231  beacon 

tolling* 

distinctly 

215  corn  mash 

232  ascent 

adventurous 

astride 

216  daggers 

234  gutter 

buckoes 

jiffy 

countersign* 

hoisted 

ominously* 

laboriously* 

intermittent* 

sheer 

hark 

235  penetrated 

skiffs 

Evert* 

217  giddy 

237  victims 

responsible 

pranks 

238  Tamaki* 

abused 

Tokyo 

218  exasperated* 

Saburo’s* 

220  hymn 

desolation 

declamatory* 

Tomi* 

rascalities* 

Ken 

yea 

spacious 

exuberant* 

irrepressible* 

proclaim 

239  Hana* 

221  commotion 

soya* 

montage* 

broiled 

jubilantly* 

spinach 

chopsticks 

recognition 

Unit  IV 

240  hinoyojin* 

available 

224  Netherlands 

241  theft 

hurricane 

curio 

dykes* 

Sato* 

Rhode  Island 

242  propped 

225  Stellendam* 

243  flushed 

Adriaan  de  Jong* 

childish 

thunderous 

244  kimono* 

nor’wester* 

Mariko’s* 

cobblestones 

245  toggle* 

Dyke  Reeve* 

netsuke* 

247  chrysanthemums* 

Atlas* 

248  savoring* 

Babu* 

249  compliment 

Oran* 

Japanese 

273  dun-colored 

grotesquely* 

250  Krishna’s* 

Jirius* 

anthem 

274  feted* 

acquired 

Sultanie* 

251  significance* 

calluses* 

Modu* 

276  fondling 

252  Umar* 

caravaneers 

Parliament* 

scabbard 

253  concentration 

semiprecious 

254  Calcutta 

appraising 

sputtering 

277  massaged* 

curry* 

trek 

255  blush 

seared* 

256  annual 

278  unconsciously 

257  deliberated 

rigidly 

speculated 

passively 

Suryajit  Das* 

buffeting* 

enthusiasm 

280  jabbing 

258  Punjab* 

kilometers* 

conferred 

Moslems* 

Parliamentary 

formal 

259  representative 

281  abscess* 

garlanded* 

dung 

miniature* 

poultice* 

260  Mahatma  Ghandi 

pus 

Rabindranath  Tagore 

palm-fiber 

282  clammy 

262  San  Nicholas* 

gratitude 

dolphins* 

manhood 

kelp* 

283  viper 

loll 

slayer’s 

Aleutian* 

Abu-Jirius* 

Karana* 

puncture 

Rontu* 

284  Y’Allah* 

263  abalones* 

guilty 

264  scallops* 

embarrassed 

numerous 

dyeing 

266  slits 

Unit  VI 

267  bled 

270  leeches* 

324  Uther* 

labor 

Pendragon* 

271  O’Dell’s 

Merlin* 

325  postern* 

272  mirage* 

Ector* 

Musa* 

Ulfius* 

Jisna* 

infant 

Villeperes* 

surrendered 
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christened 

hermit 

348  swoon* 

357  Lucan* 

Kay 

ointments 

nuns 

Bedivere* 

realm 

338  samite* 

nunnery 

armistice 

dukedom* 

damsel* 

domain 

Cornwall 

reigned 

339  Excalibur* 

instructed 

Kent 

326  bade 

340  chieftain 

Pellias* 

358  adder* 

328  tournament* 

buttress* 

chivalry* 

heath 

compete 

counsel* 

Galahad* 

Christian 

jousting* 

Guinevere* 

clad 

359  destiny 

squire* 

Leodegrance* 

349  haughty* 

skull 

331  steward* 
altar 

332  coronation* 
Camelot* 
allegiance 
swore 

333  Griflet* 
pled 

staunchly* 

334  Pellinore* 
zeal* 

336  clashing 
knighthood 
hurled 
quoth 
combat 

337  wrestled 
slain 


341  prowess* 

343  oath 
commit 
crime 
Pentecost* 

344  Launcelot* 
courtesy 
Ban 

Benwick 

345  Trible* 
opposing 
intention 
Foliot* 
aid 

besieging 

346  childhood 
palfrey* 

347  ordained* 


appearance 

raiment* 

wimple* 

350  request 

351  comrade-in-arms 

352  dubbing 
intricate 
nobility 
abbey* 

354  Christendom* 
raided 
Mordred* 

355  rallied 
treachery 
Dover 

356  Salisbury* 
Trinity* 
Gawain* 


361  betrayed 
vale 

Avalon* 

363  hermitage* 
entombed 
tapers 

Glastonbury* 

haven 

364  Le  Morte  Darthur* 
Malory 
imaginative 
translated 

365  chivalrous 
romances 
Jason 
Siegfried 
Charlemagne 
Cid 
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Olfson,  Lewy.  Radio  Plays  of  Famous  Stories.  Plays,  Inc.,  1954. 

Parker,  Edgar.  Stuff  and  Nonsense.  Pantheon  Books,  Inc.,  1961. 

Peattie,  Donald  Culross.  The  Rainbow  Book  of  Nature.  The  World  Publishing 
Company,  1957. 

Picard,  Barbara  Leonie.  The  Lady  of  the  Linden  Tree.  Criterion  Books,  1962. 
Polland,  Madeleine.  Beorn,  the  Proud.  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc.,  1962. 
Pyle,  Howard.  The  Story  of  the  Champions  of  the  Round  Table.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1933. 

Pyle,  Howard.  The  Story  of  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
1903. 

Ransome,  Arthur.  Swallows  and  Amazons.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1931. 
Sasek,  M.  This  Is  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1960. 

Selden,  George.  The  Cricket  in  Times  Square.  Farrar,  Straus  &  Company,  Inc., 
1960. 

Seuberlich,  Hertha.  Annuzza,  a  Girl  of  Romania.  Rand  McNally  &  Company, 
1962. 

Shapiro,  Irwin.  Heroes  in  American  Folklore.  Julian  Messner,  Inc.,  1962. 
Shorter,  Bani.  India's  Children.  The  Viking  Press,  Inc.,  1960. 

Steele,  William  O.  The  Lone  Hunt.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  Inc.,  1956. 
Stinetorf,  Louise  A.  Musa  the  Shoemaker.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1959. 
Swayne,  Sam  and  Zoa.  Great-Grandfather  in  the  Honey  Tree.  The  Viking  Press,  Inc., 
1949. 

Tolkien,  J.  R.  R.  Farmer  Giles  of  Ham.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  1962. 

Twain,  Mark.  The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1962. 

Twain,  Mark.  The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer.  Grosset  &  Dunlap,  Inc.,  1963. 
Twain,  Mark.  Life  on  the  Mississippi.  Harper  &  Row,  Publishers,  1917. 

Van  Rhijn,  Aleid.  The  Tide  in  the  Attic.  Criterion  Books,  1962. 

Welker,  Dorothy.  Knight  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Press, 
1962. 

White,  E.  B.  Charlotte's  Web.  Harper  &  Row,  Publishers,  1952. 

Wibberley,  Leonard.  John  Treegate's  Musket.  Farrar,  Straus  &  Company,  Inc., 
1959. 

Wilson,  Hazel.  Herbert's  Homework.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  1960. 

Winsor,  Frederick.  A  Space  Child's  Mother  Goose.  Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc.,  1958. 
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Engel,  Leonard,  and  the  editors  of  Life.  The  Sea.  Time,  Inc.  Book  Division,  1961. 
Evans,  Edna  Hoffman.  Written  with  Fire.  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc.,  1962. 
Ferris,  Helen  (editor).  Favorite  Poems  Old  and  New.  Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc., 
1957. 

Huber,  Miriam  Blanton  (editor).  Story  and  Verse  for  Children,  rev.  ed.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1955. 

Jagendorf,  Moritz.  The  First  Book  of  Puppets.  Franklin  Watts,  Inc.,  1952. 
Malory,  Sir  Thomas.  Morte  d’ Arthur.  Edited  by  C.  R.  Sanders  and  C.  E.  Ward. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,  1940. 

Mason,  George  F.  Animal  Homes.  William  Morrow  and  Company,  Inc.,  1947. 
Parker,  Elinor  Milnor  (compiler).  One  Hundred  More  Story  Poems.  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company,  1960. 

Scheele,  William.  Prehistoric  Animals.  The  World  Publishing  Company,  1954. 
Sechrist,  Elizabeth  Hough  (compiler).  One  Thousand  Poems  for  Children.  Macrae 
Smith  Company,  1946. 

Untermeyer,  Louis  (editor).  The  Golden  Treasury  of  Poetry.  Golden  Press,  Inc., 
1959. 

Zim,  Herbert.  Dinosaurs.  William  Morrow  and  Company,  Inc.,  1954. 


AUDIO-VISUAL  MATERIALS 
Unit  I  •  Adventure  in  a  New  Land 

Films 

The  Cattleman  (EBF).  llmin,  sd,  b&w. 

Travel  in  America  in  the  1840’s  (Coronet).  13^min,  sd,  b&w/color. 

Filmstrips 

The  American  Buffalo  (EBF).  50fr,  color. 

Life  in  Early  America  (EBF).  52fr,  color. 

Records 

Frontier  Ballads.  33^  rpm.  (Educational  Record  Sales.) 

How  the  West  Was  Won.  33^  rpm.  (RCA  Victor  LOP-6070.) 

Unit  II  •  Discovering  Our  World 

Films 

Migration  of  Birds — The  Canada  Goose  (EBF).  llmin,  sd,  b&w/color. 
Star-Gazers  (Aim).  lOmin,  sd,  b&w. 

What  Makes  a  Desert  (MH).  12min,  sd,  b&w. 

Filmstrips 

The  Great  American  Desert  (EBF).  48fr,  color. 

Using  the  Library  (EBF).  47fr,  color. 
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Unit  III  •  Time  to  Laugh 


A  Film 

Mark  Twain's  Mississippi  (TFC).  lOmin,  sd,  color. 

Filmstrips 

The  American  Folklore  Series  (MH).  41fr,  color. 

Tom  Sawyer  Whitewashes  the  Fence  (EBF).  48fr,  color. 

Records 

Tall  Tales  in  Song.  33^  rpm.  (RCA  Victor  LM-2228.) 
Tom  Sawyer.  33 J  rpm.  (Educational  Record  Sales.) 


Unit  IV  •  With  Hearts  Courageous 

Films 

Children  of  Japan  (EBF).  llmin,  sd,  b&w. 

Life  in  Lowlands  (Coronet),  llmin,  sd,  b&w/color. 

Life  in  the  Sahara  (EBF).  15min,  sd,  color. 

A  Filmstrip 

Living  in  India  and  Pakistan  (SVE).  69fr,  color. 


A  Film 


Unit  V  •  Wings  for  Our  Flight 


Poems  Are  Fun  (Coronet),  llmin,  sd,  b&w/color. 


Records 

Carl  Sandburg — Poetry  for  Children.  33J  rpm.  (Caedmon- 1124.) 
Treasury  of  Children's  Verse.  33^  rpm.  (Educational  Record  Sales.) 


Unit  VI  •  The  Long  Story 

Filmstrips 

King  Arthur  (EBF).  50fr,  color. 

King  Arthur  (EyeGate).  80fr,  color. 

Knights  of  the  Round  Table  (Pictorial).  47fr,  color. 
When  Knights  Were  Bold  (MH).  43fr,  color. 
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Directory  of  Publishers 


Appleton-Century-Crofts,  34  West  33rd  Street,  New  York  1,  New  York. 
Coward-McCann,  Inc.,  200  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 
Criterion  Books,  6  West  7th  Street,  New  York  19,  New  York. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  201  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York  3,  New  York. 
The  John  Day  Company,  200  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  Inc.,  432  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York  16,  New  York. 
Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.,  501  Franklin  Avenue,  Garden  City,  New  York. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  Inc.,  201  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York  3,  New  York. 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Press,  425  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  11, 
Illinois. 

Farrar,  Straus  &  Company,  Inc.,  19  Union  Square  West,  New  York  3,  New  York. 
Ginn  and  Company,  Statler  Building,  Back  Bay  P.0. 191,  Boston  17,  Massachusetts. 
Grosset  &  Dunlap,  Inc.,  227  East  Center  Street,  Kingsport,  Tennessee. 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  Inc.,  750  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York. 
Harper  &  Row,  Publishers,  49  East  33rd  Street,  New  York  16,  New  York. 

Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc.,  383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New 
York. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  2  Park  Street,  Boston  7,  Massachusetts. 

Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  501  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  East  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Pennsylvania. 
Little,  Brown  and  Company,  34  Beacon  Street,  Boston  6,  Massachusetts. 

David  McKay  Company,  Inc.,  119  West  40th  Street,  New  York  18,  New  York. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  New  York. 

Macrae  Smith  Company,  225  South  15th  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pennsylvania. 
Meredith  Press,  1716  Locust  Street,  Des  Moines  3,  Iowa. 

Julian  Messner,  Inc.,  8  West  40th  Street,  New  York  18,  New  York. 

William  Morrow  and  Company,  Inc.,  425  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York  16,  New 
York. 

Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  18  East  41st  Street,  New  York  17,  New  York. 

Pantheon  Books,  Inc.,  22  East  51st  Street,  New  York  22,  New  York. 

Plays,  Inc.,  8  Arlington  Street,  Boston  16,  Massachusetts. 

Rand  McNally  &  Company,  P.O.  Box  7600,  Chicago  80,  Illinois. 

Random  House,  Inc.,  457  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York. 
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Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  597  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York. 

Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  New  York. 

Time,  Inc.,  Book  Division,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  20,  New  York. 

The  Viking  Press,  Inc.,  625  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York. 
Henry  Z.  Walck,  Inc.,  101  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  New  York. 

Franklin  Watts,  Inc.,  575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York. 

The  World  Publishing  Company,  2231  West  110th  Street,  Cleveland  2,  Ohio. 


DISTRIBUTORS  AND  PRODUCERS  OF  AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS 


Aim 

Almanac  Films,  Inc.,  41  Union  Square  West,  New  York  3,  New  York. 

Coronet 

Coronet  Films,  Sales  Department,  Coronet  Building,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

EBF 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  1150  Wilmette  Avenue,  Wilmette,  Illinois. 
EyeGate 

Eye  Gate  House,  Inc.,  146-01  Archer  Avenue,  Jamaica  35,  New  York. 

MH 

McGraw-Hill  Text-Films,  330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York. 
Pictorial 

Pictorial  Events,  220  Central  Park  South,  New  York  19,  New  York. 

SVE 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.,  1345  Diversey  Parkway,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 
TFC 

Teaching  Film  Custodians,  Inc.,  25  West  43rd  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York. 


RECORDINGS 

Caedmon  Records,  Inc.,  461  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  New  York. 

Educational  Record  Sales,  157  Chambers  Street,  New  York  7,  New  York. 

RCA  Victor  Records,  RCA  Victor  Educational  Sales,  155  East  24th  Street,  New 
York  10,  New  York. 
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